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The Standard Farm Papers 
offer advertisers the unique 
combination of a national 
covering power with a localized 


influence. 


Each paper enjoys the prestige 
which comes from devotion to 
a special field or territory, and 


in combination, they possess a 
country-wide circulation of 


2,000,000. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


are read by well-to-do business men—farmers—and their entire 
families, where the quality idea prevails. 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 


‘ham, Raleigh, 


Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INC. 





The American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul _ 
Established 1882 


Eastern Representatives: 
WatLace C. RICHARDSON, INO. 
95 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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sued weekly. 
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Subscription $3.00 per year. 
Publishers, 185 Madison Avenue, New York, *" 
June 29, 1893, at the postoffice at New York, 
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Protection of Trade-Marks 
Recourse to Courts 


How Federal Trade Commission Acts to Prevent Infringement and 
Confusion Caused by Simulation of Various Kinds ‘ 


By Joseph E. Davies 


Formerly Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


O secure the full realization 
of the tremendous good-will 
values which modern advertising 
is creating, it is imperative that 
confusion in identity be prevented. 
The producer should be familiar 
with every available means of 
safeguarding the identity of the 
product. Not only is it his right 
to protect this property of his, his 
good-will, but it is his duty, so 
far as it is within his power, as 
well as the duty of the Govern- 
ment, to protect the consuming 
public from confusion and de- 
ception. One of the purposes of 
the conception and application of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act has been to offer a recourse 
to this end. ; 
Trade-mark infringement is not 
the only means by which one’s 
good-will may be appropriated. 
The same result may follow a 
variety of practices, such as sim- 
ulation of trade name, simulation 
of trade dress, simulation in ap- 
pearance of product and substitu- 
tion. A substantial part of the 
law of unfair competition has de- 
veloped to meet the need for pro- 
tection of good-will from appro- 
priation by such methods as these. 
Prior to the passage of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, in 
September, 1914, recourse against 
the appropriation of one’s good- 
will was confined to the courts. 
The passage of this act opened the 
door to the application of another 
remedy in many cases. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
Act specifically declared that “un- 
fair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful”; and the Commission 
was “empowered and directed” to 
prevent such unfair methods. The 
act does not define “unfair meth- 
ods of competition”; the determi- 
nation of the scope of this term 
is left to the Commission and to 
the courts on review. The re- 
sult has been that while the term 
“unfair methods of competition” 
as used in the act has been in- 
terpreted to embrace many meth- 
ods and practices not actionable 
at common law, particularly of 
the groups of practices regarded 
as unfair to the public, it 8 
been viewed as including, wit! 
one possible qualification, such un- 
fair methods of competition as 
were actionable at common law. 

The qualification referred to is 
this: to give to the Commission 
jurisdiction some element of pub- 
lic interest must be involved. The 
act specifically provides that the 
Commission is only to issue com- 
plaints when this is within the in- 
terest of the public; and the Su- 
preme Court has held this to be 
a prerequisite to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, This element 
of public interest is, however, al- 
most always present where _good- 
will is appropriated; for it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a case of this 
nature which does not involve the 
deception of the public, 
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Early in its history the Commis- 
sion decided that it would not take 
jurisdiction of the bare infringe- 
ment of a registered trade-mark 
where no other important con- 
siderations of the public interest 
were involved, inasmuch as a spe- 
cific remedy for infringement had 
been provided by Federal Statute. 
While no cases involving both in- 
fringement of a registered trade- 
mark and other practices decep- 
tive of the public, employed for 
the purpose of passing off goods 
for those of another, have ap- 
parently been presented to the 
Commission, the indications are 
that that body would probably 
take notice of the infringement 
in such a case. 

Undoubtedly, the Commission 
will take jurisdiction of any case 
involving the simulation of a com- 
mon law trade-mark with the pur- 
pose or effect of passing off goods 
as those of another and the con- 
sequent deception of the public. 


CONFUSION OF IDENTITY RESTRAINED 


It may be illuminating to point 
out a few examples of cases in 
which the Commission’s action has 
resulted in the protection of estab- 
lished good-will. While many of 
these cases do not involve even 
a common law trade-mark in the 
strict sense, they all involve closely 
analogous situations. 

In one instance the Commission 
restrained simulation of the well- 
known trade name ‘“Menthola- 
tum.” A competitor of the 
Mentholatum Company began the 
distribution of a similar product 
prepared for similar uses and put 
out in a carton resembling that 
in which Mentholatum had been 
sold for years. On this carton 
was printed in large letters “Men- 
tholanum.” The Trade Commis- 
sion not only ordered the company 
to cease and desist from using the 
word “Mentholanum,” but also 
from using “any other name so 
similar to the trade name Men- 
tholatum as would be likely to 
deceive and mislead the purchas- 
ing public.” 

Here is another case. The Com- 
mission found that a brand of 
underwear, known as “Dr. Jae- 
ger’s Health Underwear,” had 
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become well known and a de- 
mand for this brand created. 
Thereafter a competitor of the 
manufacturer of this brand was 
ordered by the Commission to 
cease and desist from labeling or 
branding its product “Men’s Fine 
Jaeger Drawers.” 

In two different instances the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
restrained what were regarded as 
attempts to trade upon the good- 
will of the well-known Universal 
Battery Company. In the first in- 
stance, the order prohibited the 
use of the word “Universal,” 
either in connection with the man- 
ufacture and sale of storage bat- 
teries or in the corporate or trade 
name of the respondent manufac- 
turers of storage batteries. In 
the latter case, the order was 
not so drastic. The respondents, 
Universal Motor Company and 
Universal Products Company, 
both corporations engaged in the 
sale of lighting units, were or- 
dered not to use the word “Uni- 
versal” in connection with light- 
ing units or systems without other 
accompanying words clearly show- 
ing that the products were those 
of the respective respondent com- 
panies. 

There are a number of cases in 
which the Commission has taken 
action to prevent the use of trade 
names and even corporate names, 
which have resulted in confusion 
with the names of older companies 
possessing established good-will. 
The name need not be identical as, 
for example, in the case in which 
Cohen et al adopted the trade 
name “Good Wear Tire and Tube 
Company,” under which they con- 
ducted a mail-order business in 
what they called double tread 
tires (in reality two old tires 
sewed and cemented together to 
make one). In this case the Com- 
mission, however, found that there 
was evidence of confusion of this 
concern with the well-known 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany; and ordered respondents to 
cease and desist from the use of 
this name or any other trade 
designation designed and calculated 
to simulate the name of the older 
company, 

Some of the cases coming be- 
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‘6 O THE Editor of the Christian 
Herald: 


I want to voice my appreciation of the 
Christian Herald and all it stands for, in 
making this old world of ours better. I 
have taken it for many years and would 
feel lost without its pages so full of cheer 
and comfort. May its influence for 
righteousness be felt in many lives. 


While I am a Life Subscriber I think 
it is about time another payment was 
made. Enclosed find check for $10.00. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. R. S. 


Stamford, Conn., April 8, 1923.” 


Reader confidence— 
reader support 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Office: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
225 North Michigan Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Boulevard Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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fore the Commission have in- 
volved an organized system de- 
signed to appropriate established 
good-will. Such a case came be- 
fore the Commission in connec- 
tion with the well-known “Who's 
Who?” publication. A. N. Marquis 
& Co. had for years published an 
annual of biographical sketches 
known as “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.” Recently another company 
prepared to publish a similar book 
to be called “Who’s Who and 
Why in the United States.” 

securing data for a forthcoming 
issue the old company had for 
years used the policy of sending 
to each person whose biographical 
sketch appeared in the publication 
a proof of the data contained in 
the previous issue, with a request 
for additions and corrections. 

The new publishing com- 
pany sent to. the subscribers of 
the old publication similar proofs 
with similar requests, together 
with a solicitation for subscrip- 
tions to the coming issue. The 
Commission found that in many 
instances the material was returned 
to the new company, together 
with subscriptions by the indi- 
vidual solicited, under the belief 
that the respondent was the same 
as the old company. The new 
company also made its publication 
of the same size, coloring and gen- 
eral appearance as that of the old. 

The Commission ordered the 
respondents to cease and desist 
from using the words “Who’s 

ho” upon any publications of 
biographical sketches, unless it be 
clearly, distinctly and unmis- 
takably shown that the publica- 
tion was not that of the old com- 
pany; from- making their books 
of biographical sketches so similar 
in appearance to those of the old 
publication as to mislead the pub- 
lic and from using biographical 
data from the old publication in 
soliciting subscriptions, unless it 
be clearly, distinctly and unmis- 
takably shown that the material 
so used was from the other pub- 
lication and that subscriptions so- 
licited were not for the publica- 
tion of the older company. 

In general, it may be said that 
the Commission acts to prevent 
the.-appropriation of good-will, 
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to the deception of the public, not 
only in cases involving the use of 
similar trade-marks and _ trade 
names, but also in all cases in- 
volving simulation of any sort, 
Any simulation of advertising, 
trade dress or with some limita- 
tions, of the appearance of the 
product itself which tends to the 
confusion and the deception of 
the public, may be restrained by 
the Commission. 

This class of cases has consti- 
tuted a fair proportion of the 
Commission’s work. Of the 521 
orders to cease and desist issued 
by the Commission up to March 
1, 1923, thirty-five involved pass- 
ing off of goods and thirty-four 
involved the deceptive simulation 
of name. This does not, however, 
indicate the extent of the work 
which the Commission has done 
along this line. In many cases, 
certain assurances of permanent 
discontinuance of the ~ practice 
have heen given in the course of 
an investigation, with the result 
that it has not been necessary to 
pursue such cases to formal com- 
plaint and order. 


MAY PROTECT GOOD-WILL OF IN- 
DUSTRY 


In one unique jurisdictional 
field the Commission may be able 
to go much further than the 
courts in good-will protection. It 
may act to protect the good-will 
of an entire industry; and this 
without the prerequisite of a basis 
of specific damages to any indi- 
vidual. For example, the linoleum 
industry secured, through the 
Commission, relief from the use 
of the word “linoleum” to desig- 
nate a product which, though re- 
sembling it in appearance, was 
not linoleum. This was not a 
case in which merely one manu- 
facturer was being damaged; but 
the good-will of the entire in- 
dustry was jeopardized. If the 
Commission will go further, as 
seems likely, and protect an in- 
dustry, or an association within 
an industry, from the appropria- 
tion by others of their established 
trade slogan, a lamentable gap in 
the common law of unfair compe- 
tition will be bridged. 

(Continued on page 226) 
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“Steady, pa Chewer! 
Look for the Little Bird”’ 


“Whatdya think this is, a wooden dog? Make it snap y- 
I can’t keep The Duke still more than about a hal 
second.” 

“Half a second? Keep him still that long and I’ll take 
a dozen. I got this baby stopped down now so she’ll take 
faster than lightning.” 

Every boy sooner or later gets the camera fever and it 
is something that lasts a lifetime, just like long trousers 
and shaving. Get your man-customers now while they’re 
boys. The impressionable age is the time to plant a habit. 


) THE CANBOY 
Tee Oia wo 
holds an enviable position in the boy field. Its readers 
are an army of half a million loyal fellows of the leader 
type, averaging between 15% and 16 years old, who set 
the pace for the gang in things to have and things to do. 
Focus your advertising on this great multitude and 
develop a quality and quantity business that will not fade 
with time. 
Summer and vacations are just around the corner. Copy 
for the July issue should reach us May 15th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth wh. You - 1418 Been Building, Chicago 


—_———————————_=——— 
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FREEZING YOUR 


BUSINESS TO DEATH | 


A RECENT newspaper item chronicled 
the death of two little old ladies. In 
their neighborhood it was generally be- 
lieved that they were well off. They 
were the only survivors of a fine old 
house, but very little was actually 
known about them. They kept entirely 
to themselves. 

One cold winter morning the odd 
jobs boy, their only visitor, came to the 
house. His knocks on the door brought 
no reply and he called a policeman. They 
forced the door. 

One of the sisters was found dead— 
frozen to death in a bed covered only 
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by an old rag rug. The other sister was 
dying from cold and starvation. The 
house had been stripped of everything 
salable. 

Yet their neighbors thought them “a 
little proud but very comfortably fixed.” 

It may have been true not so long 
ago that the world made a beaten path 
to the door of the man who made a 
better mouse-trap. Today it is not so 
easily led off its busy course. Mouse- 
traps must not only be better made but 
better sold. 

Many an old established business 
house proud of its ancestry freezes to 
death because those that might support 
it have not the time to seek it out. 
Keeping to oneself has its reward in 
maintaining a pride of exclusiveness, but 
even the most conservative must look to 
his contemporaries for support. 

Doing this need not tear down what 
has been built up by years of effort. It 
is a question simply of interpretation in 
key with the demand of a constant 
stream of new buyers. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company has been of service 
to its clients in preserving this balance 
between the prestige which comes from 
long years of service and the initiative 
necessary for keeping the house in a 
flourishing condition. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 











Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
Reports Increased Business 


Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Makes a Report on Its Activities for Past Year 


ATIONAL newspaper adver- 

tising in 1922 was greater 
than in 1921, according to a re- 
port issued yesterday by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. : 

Attention is called to this in- 
crease in the following words: 
“National advertising in the news- 
papers during 1922 is estimated to 
have been in excess of $200,000,- 
000, a substantial increase over 
1921, and bringing the volume 
near to the peak of 1920. This in- 
crease was made up largely of 
advertisers who had not hereto- 
fore used the newspapers exten- 
sively, if at all.” 

This report in covering the 
activities of the Bureau during 
the past year gives the follow- 
ing statements as indicative of 
progress that has been made: 

“The appearance in the news- 
papers of many new accounts on 
which active solicitation has been 
conducted from the Bureau’s 
three offices. 

“Further definite recognition by 
advertisers and agencies of the 
Bureau’s use and influence in de- 
veloping newspaper advertising. 

“A greater variety of service 
for agencies and newspaper ad- 
vertisers. 

“An increase in revenue suffi- 
cient to meet the Bureau’s normal 
expansion. 

“The establishment of a statis- 
tical department in charge of 
F, Douglas Campbell, gives the 
Bureau a long needed opportunity 
to make its research and promo- 
tion work more effective. The 
difficult task of classifying na- 
tional advertisers with their vari- 
ous expenditures by groups is well 
under way, and the department’s 
program includes indexing, ana- 
lyzing and adding to the mer- 
chandising data in the Bureau’s 
files. The improvement promised 
will be of special help to the main 


office in co-operating with the 
Bureau’s branches and will make 
available valuable material for 
solicitation.” 

In its report last year, the 
Bureau told of the opening of an 
office at San Francisco. This year 
it was able to report on the work 
of that office in these words: 

“The new San Francisco office 
was particularly active and the 
territory was covered intensively 
several times from Vancouver to 
the Mexican border. One trip was 
made by the associate director in 
co-operation with the Pacific Coast 
manager. 

“There was splendid co-opera- 
tion from individual newspapers 
and special representatives in 
many of these solicitations. The 
Bureau’s representatives made a 
large number of calls at the re- 
quest of advertising agents who 
arranged the interviews with ad- 
vertisers. 

“One feature of the work that 
was highly valuable was frequent 
meetings with organizations of 
salesmen.” 

Concerning the financial condi- 
tion of the Bureau, the following 
information was given: 

“The Bureau is sound finan- 
cially, and with its present re- 
sources is enabled to carry on its 
work successfully. The demands 
upon it, however, indicate larger 
opportunities for profitable ser- 
vice, and if the non-members 
among the A. N. P. A. member- 
ship will agree to pay the small 
sum entailed in joining the or- 
ganization, the Bureau will be 
able to add importantly to its suc- 
cessful work of developing more 
newspaper advertising. 

“The Bureau’s finances con- 
tinued in a healthy condition, and 
notwithstanding the various en- 
largements, its income covered its 


books were 
closed on February 28th and its 
accounts audited by Howard 
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Greenman, C.P.A., at the direc- 
tion of your committee. The total 
gross income for the year was re- 
ported at $75,145.41 and the total 
expenses $71,410.38. 

“The additional expense of the 
statistical department and other 
enlargements will bring disburse- 
ments close to the income account 
during the coming year and the 
budget for 1923-24, as prepared 
for the Finance Committee em- 
phasizes the fact that any further 
enlargements must come through 
additions to membership.” 

The report was submitted by 
the following committee: William 
F. Rogers, Boston Transcript, 
chairman; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times, vice-chairman; 
Howard Davis, New York 
Tribune, treasurer; D. D. Moore, 
Fort Worth Record; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; 
David D. Plum, Troy, N. Y. 
Record; S. E. Thomason, Chicago 
Tribune; Louis Wiley, New York 
Times; John B. Woodward, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Lafayette 
Young, Jr., Des Moines, Ia. Capi- 
tal; W. J. Hofmann, Portland 
Oregonian; E. A. Westfall, Bos- 
ton American, and W. C. R. 
Harris of the Toronto Star, 
representing the Dominion of 
Canada. 

William A. Thomson is the 
director of the Bureau, Thomas 
H. Moore is associate director, 
F. Guy Davis is Western mana- 
ger, and Thomas L. Emory is 
Pacific Coast manager. 


Starts Auto Accessory Cam- 
paign 

The Auxiliar Spring Company, 
Birmingham, a., manufacturer of 
automobile accessories, including “A. R. 
G.” fenders and springs for Ford cars, 
has started a campaign on its products 
in business papers. The advertising ac- 
count has been placed with the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans. A later 
campaign is planned in magazines and 
farm journals. 


Mercer Motor Changes in 
Sales Managership 


W. A. Smith, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Mercer Motors 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has resigned. 
He had been with the company twelve 
years. R. R. Ferguson succeeds Mr. 
Smith as sales manager. 
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A Week of Newspaper 
Conventions 


HE annual convention of the 

American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, started yes- 
terday and will end tomorrow. 

Meetings of several other news- 
paper associations preceded this 
convention. 

The Associated Press opened its 
annual meeting on the morning of 
April 24, adjourning at one o’clock 
to attend a luncheon addressed by 
President Harding. 

The National Association of 
Newspaper Executives also opened 
its annual meeting at New York on 
the morning of April 24. 

A new newspaper organization, 
The Morning Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, held its first meet- 
ing at New York yesterday. 

After the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Convention 
comes to a close tomorrow there 
will remain still another newspaper 
meeting before the week has been 
ended. This meeting, the second 
annual convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, will 
be held at Washington, D. C., to- 
morrow and Saturday. 


Auto Equipment Account for 
St. Louis Agency 


The Clymer Manufacturing Company, 
Denver, Colo., maker of Clymer wind- 
shield spotlights, has placed its advertis- 
ing in the hands of the St. Louis office 
of the Gardner-Glen Buck Company. 
Automotive publications and national 
periodicals will be used. 


Milwaukee Shoe Concern Ap- 
points L. J. Conant 


L. J. Conant has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Nunn, Bush 
& Weldon Shoe Company, Milwaukee. 
He was formerly promotion manager 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


U. S. Rubber Plans Institu- 
tional Campaign 


The United States Rubber Company, 
New York, is preparing to start an in- 
yo ae advertising copes pe 
will appear in newspapers and periodicals. 

This campaign will be directed by The 
George L. Dyer Company. 
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VERY month more and 

more national advertisers 
are concentrating in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 
During the past year more than 
400 nationally known manufac- 
turers used The Register and 
Tribune exclusively in Des 
Moines. 


Circulation exceeds 135,000 
daily and 125,000 Sunday, 
practically all in Iowa. 





Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


The efficient merchandising service of The Register and 
Tribune is well known by your advertising agency. Is there 
any information you would like to have about the Des Moines 
and Iowa market? 
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How far ahead 
is business thinking ? 


S opportunity in American business catch- 
ing up with men’s ability—and passing 
it? Production and distribution are organ- 
ized, for economy’s sake, into large units. 
Still larger units are coming. But what 
about the organization of brain power? Are 
we creating jobs that are too big for the 
men we have? ; 


Edward N. Hurley thinks so. He believes 
that by making our working units too big 
we keep men from developing and using their 
natural abilities. In this week’s Collier’s 
he points out the dangers of too much 
specialization, and tells what intelligent 
business is beginning to do about it. 


“We so arrange our business life,” writes 
Mr. Hurley, “that it is not necessary for 
the people down the line to know more 
than the motions of certain duties and the 
jargon that goes with those duties. 


“And yet with this narrowing of men we 
are constantly expanding the size of our 
enterprises. But what if the people can- 
not follow? What will be the economy 
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of great headless, brainless institutions— 
business ships too big for their rudders? 


“ * * * Undoubtedly we have to give 
thought to permitting the development of 
administrative ability. We have, I repeat, 
too many ‘specialists.’ But we might 
ponder over whether we do not tend to 
plan jobs too big for any one human 
being to swing.” 


The people who do today’s business and to- 
day’s thinking are solving today’s problems 
—shaping the America we live in. Collier’s 
is edited to help them; not to think for them, 
but to find facts for them; not to make up 
their minds, but to shake up their minds. 


In more than a million homes live these 
keen, open-minded men and women. Their 
influence and their interest in today’s affairs 
make them the most responsive market an 
advertiser of good goods can reach. 


Collier's 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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MAKING GOOD BUSINESS 


BETTER IN CHICAGO 

















As reflected in that infallible mirror of business in Chicago—the advertising 
columns of The Chicago Daily News—the ‘‘good business’ of the latter half of 
1922 is growing into better business in 1923. 


Advertising in The Chicago Daily News for the first quarter of 1923, both in 
volume and in proportion of gains, shows a tremendous increase ever the same 
period of 1922, This is indicative of booming business in Chicago and reveals one 
of its great contributing factors—liberal advertising by shrewd and experienced 
business getters. in that medium to which the greater part of Chicago and its 
suburbs looks for advertising information and guidance—The Chicago Daily News. 


The following statement of display advertising for the months of January, 
February and March, 1923, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ leadership 
among the daily newspapers of Chicago in the following important classifications: 


BOOKS 


The Daily News First 
The Post next 


CHURCHES 
The Daily News First 
The Daily Tribune next.... 


CLOTHING 
The Daily News First 545,711 
The Daily Tribune next.... 523,777 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
The Daily News First 1,523,686 
The American next......... 699,004 


EDUCATIONAL 
The Daily News First 
The Daily Tribune next.... 16,850 


REAL ESTATE 
The Daily News First 18,612 
The Daily Tribune next.... 18,194 


“OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
Lines 

The Daily News First. 228,947 
The American next......... 82,154 


FOODSTUFFS 
The Daily News First 208,081 
The American next......... 194,002 


FURNITURE 


The Daily News First 238,328 
The American next......... 142,581 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Daily News First 
The American next......... 


JEWELRY 


The Daily News First 
The American next 


Total Display Advertising 
The Daily News First - 3,709,575 
The Daily Tribune next ....... 2,893,911 


These facts and figures confirm with emphasis the judgment of experienced 
advertisers in the Chicago field who to-day, as for many years past, rank 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 


Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service main 
tained by all the Chicago newspapers. : 
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N. W. Ayer & Son Win Suit Against 
U.S. RubherCo: for $178,620.87 


Many Fundamental Questions in Agency Relations and Advertising 
Practice Brought Out in Trial for Recovery of Commissions 


ON April 18, 1923, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, No. 4, of 
Philadelphia, a jury sitting in the 
case of N Ayer & Son vs. 
U. S. Rubber Co., for recovery 
of commissions in connection with 
a contract between the advertis- 
ing agency and the U. S. Rubber 
Co., covering the advertising of 
U. S. Tires during 1920, brought 
in a verdict in favor of N. W. 
Ayer & Son for the full amount 
of their claim, namely, me 620.87. 

The suit was brought by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, who claim they were 
authorized by the U. S. Rubber 
Company to act as agents for the 
handling of the company’s adver- 
tising for tires during 1920, while 
the U. S. Rubber Co. contends 


that the agreement was cancelled 
by mutual consent and _ specific 
notice and that the arrangement 


with N. W. Ayer & Son was ona 
contingent basis which ran from 
week to week and from month to 
month. It is understood that the 
U. S. Rubber Co. will appeal. 
The trial opened on April 9 and 
ran over a week. Questions of 
far-reaching interest to every- 
body related to the business and 
practice of advertising are in- 
volved in the issues. Various 
experts were called during ‘the 
course of the trial to testify to 
the existence of certain practices 
having to do with contracts for 
agency service and advertising 
space, reservations, the transfer 
of accounts from one advertising 
agency to another by an adver- 
tiser, the department and func- 
tions of an agency, such as “Plans 
Department,” “Forwarding De- 
partment,” “Checking Depart- 
ment,” practices in space buying, 
and many other matters of cur- 
rent interest. Among the experts 
called were James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Gilbert Kinney of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company; 


Eugene McGuckin, The Eugene 
McGuckin Co.; J. H. Cross, of 
J. H. Cross Co., Inc., and W. B. 
Tracy, of the Tracy-Parry Com- 
pany. Some of this testimony fol- 
lows, particularly portions of it 
that refer to trade practices. The 
judge’s charge to the jury is repro- 
duced in full, as it sums up the 
issues involved and presents the 
points upon which the jury was 
asked to pass. 

The facts in the case, as brought 
out by evidence submitted during 
the trial, are as follows: 

In April of 1916, the United 
States Rubber Company placed its 
advertising for its Footwear and 
Clothing Division, and for its 
Mechanical Goods Division with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. The contract 
covering newspaper and periodical 
advertising was to run for a year, 
and thereafter until terminated 
upon three months’ written notice 
by either party. In December, 
1917, the contract was extended 
to cover the advertising of the 
Tire Division in addition to the 
other two divisions, and during 
the year 1918 and part of 1919, 
N. W. Ayer & Son handled all 
of the advertising for the United 
States Rubber Company in the 
United States, with the exception 
of advertising in trade papers and 
outdoor advertising. 

In the spring of 1919 upon hear- 
ing that the Rubber Company had 
appointed a committee to review 
the entire subject of its advertis- 
ing, and that it had been decided 
that the advertising for each divi- 
sion should be separately handied, 

Ayer & Son offered to 
terminate their contract upon 
completion of the orders then in 
hand. In the summer of 1919, 
this offer was accepted on behalf 
of the Footwear and Clothing 
Division and the Mechanical 
Goods Division. 

In the case of the Tire Division, 
it is claimed by N. W. Ayer & 
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Son, that J. N. Gunn, the vice- 
president of the United States 
Rubber Co., in charge of the Tire 
Division, announced that they had 
no immediate intention of mak- 
ing any change, and that in any 
event they wished Ayer & Son to 
continue until the end of the sell- 
ing season, In accordance with 
this advice Ayer & Son showed 
that they went ahead making 
preparations for advertising for 
the Tire Division to run during 
the year 1920. In November, 
1919, at a conference of news- 
paper publishers in New York, a 
general increase of advertising 
rates was advocated. Imme- 
diately following this announce- 
ment, Ayer & Son entered into 
centracts with the authority of 
the United States Rubber Co., 
with something over one thousand 
newspapers all over the United 
States in order to secure to the 
Rubber Company the advantages 
of the then existing rate, as 
against the proposed increase in 
rates. 

By letter of December 15, 1919, 
the Rubber Company notified 
Ayer & Son that it had decided 
to make a change in the advertis- 
ing for the Tire Division, and 
that after January 1, 1920, this 
advertising would be handled by 
another agent, and at the same 
time requested Ayer & Son to co- 
operate in the adjustment of any 
outstanding business and in the 
transfer of its business to the new 
agency. To this Ayer & Son re- 
plied that they had entered into 
contracts on behalf of the Rub- 
ber Company, upon the financial 
responsibility of Ayer & Son, to 
thé amount of upwards of $1,000,- 
000; that the good faith of N. W. 


Charge of 


N. W. Aver & Son 


vs. 
U. S. Russer Co. 


April 18th, 1923, 10.00 A. M. 


McCULLEN, J. 

Members of the Jury: The de- 
fendant, the United States Rubber 
Company, manufactures and sells 
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Ayer & Son’s contracts with pub- 
lishers had never been questioned, 
and that under their contract with 
the Rubber Company none other 
than themselves could be asked to 
complete these contracts. To this 
the Rubber Company replied that 
it had instructed the publishers to 
transfer these reservations to the 
new agency, and that the new 
agency would furnish copy. 
Thereupon Ayer & Son wrote that 
while they would prefer to carry 
out these orders to a completion 
and give to the Rubber Company 
the advantage of their full service 
in that respect, still if the Rubber 
Company insisted, they would offer 
no objection to some other agency 
furnishing the copy and upon 
request of the Rubber Company 
would at once make all contracts 
with publishers made on its ac- 
count available to its order, but 
would expect payment of the 
amount of their commission | in 
due course. To this the Rubber 
Company replied in substance that 
it did not wish N. W. Ayer & 
Son to have anything further to 
do with its advertising and that 
these matters would be handled 
by another agent. 

At the trial it was argued that 
the Rubber Company had made 
use of the space contracted for by 
N. W. Ayer & Son to the amount 
of approximately $1,000,000 and 
had obtained the benefit not only 
of the saving in rate but also 
of the preferred positions as a re- 
sult of the contracts and reserva- 
tions which Ayer & Son had 
made. Ayer & Son claimed com- 
mission on the amount of space 
thus used by the Rubber Company. 

The court’s charge to the jury 
follows: 


the Court 


rubber goods of various descrip- 
tions. It conducted its business 
under a division into three sepa- 
rate departments, known as the 
Mechanical Goods Division, the 
Footwear and Clothing Division, 
and the Rubber Tires Division. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, who are to be 
deemed the plaintiffs upon this 
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record, are advertising agents, en- 
gaged in the business of attending 
to newspaper, periodical and maga- 
zine advertising for manufacturers 
and business houses wanting to 
sell their goods and products to 
the public and who are desirous 
of having the attention of the 
reading public called to their 
wares in the hope and expectation 
that sales may result. 

In April of 1916, this defendant, 
under a written contract, engaged 
the plaintiffs as its advertising 
agent for the advertising of de- 
fendant’s goods made and sold in 
connection with the Mechanical 
Goods Division and Footwear and 
Clothing Division of the United 
States Rubber Company. That 
contract is in writing in the form 
of a letter from the defendant to 
N. W. Ayer & Son dated April 
15th, 1916, and accepted by N. W. 
Ayer & Son under date of April 
19th, 1916. Therein the‘ defendant 
says to Ayer & Son: 


“This letter expresses our understand- 
ing of the basis upon which you are to 
serve us as advertising agents. You are 
to place all our newspaper and periodical 
advertising as ordered by us, during one 
year from the date of your acceptance, 
and thereafter until this agreement is 
terminated by at least three months’ 
written notice by either you or us.” 


It is contended that the term 
“placing newspaper and periodical 
advertising,” a term which appears 
in this contract, has, by general 
custom and usage in the business 
of advertising agencies been given 
and has acquired 2 fixed meaning 
other than the usual meaning of 
the words, which of themselves 
would indicate the mere placing or 
forwarding of advertisements for 
insertion or publication in news- 
papers and periodicals. In the 
course of this trial testimony has 
been received bearing upon that 
point. It will be for you jurors 
to decide, as one of the questions 
of fact submitted to you in this 
case, whether there is, under the 
general custom and general usage 
and acceptation in the business and 
dealings of advertising agencies, a 
special trade meaning given to this 
term, a meaning other than the 
narrow meaning which the words 
in their usual sense would import, 
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and, if you so find, you must de- 
cide just what that special trade 
meaning or special business mean- 
ing is, and then apply that trade 
meaning in the construction which 
is to be given to the contract, 
modifying or qualifying such trade 
meaning only so far as it is ex- 
pressly modified by other language 
or other terms or provisions in the 
written document itself. That the 
term referred to, “placing adver- 
tising,” has a broader and more 
comprehensive meaning within the 
trade and business than the words 
in themselves express, is practical- 
ly conceded in this case. How 
broad and how comprehensive is 
that trade meaning it is for you 
to decide from all the evidence up- 
on the subject. The defendant 
contends that the trade meaning 
comprehends the making of the 
reservations and contracts for the 
advertisements, the preparation of 
the copy, including copy in type, 
furnishing plate matter, and fur- 
nishing the ideas for the copy, 
handling and checking up the ac- 
counts, and paying the bills. Some 
of those things the plaintiffs admit 
are within the trade meaning of 
the term. But, as to the matter of 
the furnishing of the copy and of 
the plates and the electrotype mat- 
ter, the plaintiffs say this is pro- 
vided for specially by the contract — 
itself in express words, and they 
point to the express language in 
their written contract of April, 
1916. Turning to that document 
we find therein this language: 

“In the event of our wishing such ser- 
vices you are to prepare advertisements 
for use in the advertising described 
above. You are to charge for work done 
by artists of your staff. For any ex- 
pense incurred in such service outside of 
your organization, you are to charge us 
just what you credit the parties with 
whom you deal. For engravings, electro- 
types and other cuts you are to char 
our account just what you credit the 
parties with whom you deal.” 

In view of, that express pro- 
vision of the written contract be- 
tween the parties, it is the duty of 
the Court to charge you as part 
of the law of the case, and it does 
now so charge you, that whatever 
you may find to be the trade mean- 
ing of the term, “placing advertis- 
ing,” that meaning is so controlled 
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in the present case by the express 
language of the written contract 
itself that the term did not in- 
clude in this case the preparation 
of the copy or advertising matter 
by the plaintiffs, excepting where 
the defendant requested such 
preparation, and in such event, the 
plaintiffs were then to be paid over 
and above their compensation rate, 
originally fixed at fifteen per cent, 
for these things in connection 
therewith, namely: the work done 
by the artists of their staff, for the 
expense incurred by the plaintiffs 
in such service outside their own 
organization, and for the cost ex- 
pended by them for engravings, 
electrotypes and cuts. 

Under a letter written in behalf 
of the defendant, dated December 
31st, 1917, signed “J. N. Gunn, 
Chairman of the Operating Coun- 
cil,” accepted by letter of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, dated January 5th, 
1918, the defendant entered into 
another contract with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, engaging the latter to han- 
dle the tire advertising of the de- 
fendant company. It is growing 
out of this contract that we have 
the present litigation. In this let- 
ter of December 31st, 1917, the de- 
fendant says: 

“Under the authority of our Executive 
Committee we agree to have N. W, Ayer 
& Son handle our Tire advertising in 
addition to the other advertising of the 
United States Rubber Company, which 
you are now taking care of, on the gen- 


eral terms set forth in our letter to you 
of April 15th, 1916.” 


It is because of this allusion to 
the letter of April 15th, 1916, that 
we must refer to the earlier con- 
tract of 1916 for terms. The rate 
of compensation to be paid to the 
plaintiffs fixed by those contracts, 
it is admitted was fifteen per cent 
upon the amount paid for the ad- 
vertising bills, the plaintiffs allow- 
ing the defendant the benefit of 
the agent’s commission and agent’s 
discount allowed them. And, it is 
admitted in this case that subse- 
quently, by agreement of the 
parties, this rate of compensation 
was increased from fifteen per 
cent to sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent. 

In the early spring of the year 
1919, or in the early part of that 
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year, the defendant company, 
through a committee of its officers 
or managers, took under considera- 
tion the subject of making some 
change in connection with the 
Rubber Company’s advertising. 
The chairman of that committee 
was Mr. J. Gunn, the vice- 
president of the United States 
Rubber Company and the manager 
of its rubber tire business. Learn- 
ing of this fact, the plaintiffs, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, under date of 
May 7th, 1919, wrote and sent, or 
delivered, to the defendant com- 
pany a letter which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“Inasmuch as you are undertaking 
through a committee appointed for the 
purpose, of which Mr. Gunn is chair- 
man, a review of the entire subject of 
your advertising, it occurs to us that it 
would be advantageous to you to carry 
on such investigations as you may desire 
to make, unhampered by present affilia- 
tions. To this end we suggest that the 
agreements existing between us for the 
care of | your newspaper and magazine 
advertising be considered as null and 
void upon the completion of the orders 
in hand and now on our books. Should 
occasion arise for any special work mean- 
time, we shall be pleased to carry out 
your wishes. So long as we are execut- 
ing orders and fulfilling contracts we 
shall of. course continue to serve you 
to the best of our ability.” 


Mr. Gunn, of the defendant 
company, testified as to the receipt 
of this letter. He said that it was 
delivered to him in person by Mr. 
Fry of the firm of Ayer & Son on 
May 8th, 1919. Members of the 
Jury, that letter and the conversa- 
tions relative to it, and relative to 
the subject of it, and the actions 
had in connection with it are im- 
portant matters for your consider- 
ation in this case. Mr. Gunn’s 
testimony, to which you listened 
yesterday, indicates that he had a 
talk with Mr. Fry at the time of 
the delivery of the letter: 


“Mr. Fry,” he said, “called on me on 
the day following the date of that letter, 
and stated that he understood that we 
had been considering changing our past 
relationships. He then handed me the 
letter, which I read, and I reiterated 
that while I was surprised he knew of 
the existence of this committee, yet, their 
attitude very gepen | simplified our 
procedure; that we could not say at the 
moment what our final decisions and 
conclusions would be, but that we would 
accept their proposition in the spirit in 
which they had offered 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Will vacationists from 


Philadelphia 


buy your goods this summer ? 


Purchases for vacation trips and sojourns at resorts 
during the next three months will transfer many thou- 
sands of dollars from the pockets of the people of Phila- 
delphia, Camden and suburbs to the cash registers of 
manufacturers and dealers. 


Summer suits, dresses, shoes and other articles of ap- 
parel; sporting goods, automobile supplies, toilet articles 
and other things are on the “vacation needs” lists of the 
majority of the population of the “third largest market 
in the United States.” 


You can influence this vacation buying — get these 
thousands of people to ask for your goods by name or 
trade mark—through advertising in The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


Net paid average circulation for March, 
1923 — 517,332 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 





(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Eleven Points Thdet 
the Leadershif < 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Ranks as On “ 
of Leading Sectional Farm Journals in U.§ 
pa 

LTHOUGH The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- ne 

0 


man enjoys the greatest circulation and 
has the lowest rate, its leadership in Oklahoma TI 
cannot be decided on these two points alone. 
Circulation and rate are variable factors that may 
change from time to time. Editorial leadership 
is permanent. 


The marked preference of Farmer-Oklahomans 
for The Oklahoma Farmer -Stockman is clearly 
proved by the methods used to get circulation. 
No clubbing offers are ever made to secure 
subscriptions. Every subscriber is a reader. 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is never sold 
in combination with any other publication. Its 
entire editorial staff and policy are centered on 
serving one section— Oklahoma. 


As tangible appreciation of proof of this editorial 


supremacy, it is significant that advertisers dur- 


ing the past six years have placed an annual 
: average of 21.5 percent more commercial ad- Edge 
vertising lineage in The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman than any other Oklahoma farm paper. F 
’ (Advertising Record Co. figures.) New’ 








Most Oklahoma Circula Most 
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a Farm Paper 


In addition to being one of the leading sectional 
farm journals in the United States, the com- 
parative standing- of The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman in Oklahoma may be summed up as 
follows: 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has: 


—more circulation 

—more Oklahoma circulation 
—better circulation 

—better circulation methods 
—lower rate 

—lower milline rate 

—more advertising 

—more exclusive advertising 
—better advertising 

—better physical appearance 
—and demonstrable editorial leadership 
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Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mor. Oklahoma City, Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN §% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 
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Disclosing The Buying-Habi 
of a Half-Million Consumer 


Six Complete Volumes 
(with durable, attractive bindings) 


So eg ee 
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Household Appliances 4. Cigars, Cigarettes 

























i Utensils & Accessories Tobacco & Candy AT 
i 2. Toilet Articles & Ac- 5. Wearing Apparel for M+ % an 
H cessories Men & Women to reac] 
- Sports 6. Package Goods the gre 
therefo 
t Consumers are the people you are selling—accurafff priatior 
4 knowledge of their buving habits will help you @ | 
. increase sales. ee, 
Hh 

; These new Milwaukee Journal Market Surveys a Ba a 
i based on consumer interviews, plus dealer inves 100 rm 
i gations. They disclose the buying-habits of the hall one rea 
t million consumers in the Milwaukee-Wisconsf constan 
i Market. The complete accurate and instant igs ' 
formation given is of priceless value— to manufac , 
turers and advertising agencies selling and interest@ the pur 

in the sales increase of these products. They aff It is 

comprehensive surveys of a typical American marl expendi 
—and furnish vital consumer data which you cj wed = 
profitably use in cultivating any section of tins be 
national field. vertisin, 
F JBmust be 

The surveys will be issued in six comprehensif mainten 
volumes. Three are now ready for mailing and ti departm 
others will follow soon. It is advisable to mail you sential t 
order at once as the surveys will be mailed on pug ™* it. 
appt . x s expendit 

lication in the order in which requests have be@term “s 

received. may ea 
: for whi 

Despite the large quantity of these surveys that Wil handled 
be produced the actual cost to The Journal will Gare tryi 
over $5.00 per volume. A charge of $2.00 a volung' appr 
will be made—merely to partly defray the prod ie 
tion cost. hand, re 

making 
The Milwaukee duce to 
manager 
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bi Diverting More of the Advertising 
Appropriation to Space 


Expense for “Supplementary Advertising” Can Often Seriously Undermine 
the Appropriation for the Campaign That Is Reaching 
Out for the Main Objective 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 
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ATURALLY, the object of 

any advertising campaign is 
to reach the ultimate consumer to 
the greatest possible extent and, 
therefore, the advertising appro- 
priation must be made to cover 
the largest possible amount of 
space in order to secure this ob- 
jective. 

But on the other hand, no ad- 
vertising appropriation can be put 
100 per cent into white space. For 
one reason or another there is a 
constant stream of other expendi- 
tures which come up to pull 
money away from the amount 
which might otherwise be used in 


@ the purchase of actual space. 


It is true, of course, that these 


M@expenditures are, to a large ex- 


tent, essential There must be 


Mobooklets and circulars and there 


must be a mechanical side of ad- 
vertising preparation and there 
must be an expenditure for the 
maintenance of the advertising 
department. All of these are es- 
sential to a greater or less extent, 
but it is equally true that these 
expenditures for what we might 
“supplementary advertising” 
may easily exceed the amounts 
for which they can actually be 
handled to advantage. What we 
are trying to do in this article is 
to appreciate on one hand the 
necessity ‘of these supplementary 
expenditures, but on the other 
hand, realize that for the sake of 
making the advertising dollar pro- 
duce to the utmost, the advertising 
Management must see to it that 
the amount of money put into 
other than actual space is kept at 
a minimum, 

Some time ago, we checked over 
the advertising appropriation of a 
biscuit factory. We found that 
over 70 per cent of the amount 
of money actually charged to ad- 


vertising went into other than 
actual space. If the advertising 
problem of this house could have 
been solved by “Direct by Mail 
Literature” there might have been 
an excuse for this. Inasmuch as 
newspaper space was the regular 
and accepted medium employed by 
this house, the 70 per cent of the 
appropriation which was devoted 
to other than actual space was ob- 
viously entirely out of proportion. 

As a matter of fact, this was 
a comparatively small company 
with a comparatively small adver- 
tising appropriation and _ the 
management did not deem it es- 
sential to have an organized ad- 
vertising department. Like many 
other businesses of approximately 
the same size it made the advertis- 
ing budget at the start of the year 
and then spent against this budget 
until it was realized some time 
during the summer that the money 
was just about all allotted, and then 
there was a sudden slowing down. 


ADVERTISER DECEIVES HIMSELF 


_ In the spending of its advertis- 
ing money a great deal depended 
upon the convincing way in which 
the advertising salesman could 
convince the management that his 
proposition warranted a more 
or less substantial investment. 
When the actual investigation 
was made to ascertain just where 
the advertising dollar was going, 
it was found that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent was put into 
other than space. The manage- 
ment was astonished. Before the 
report was shown to it it felt that 
possibly 75 per cent went into 
actual space and about 25 per cent 
into other things. 

One of the largest manufac- 
turers of food products began 
three years ago to check up on 
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this situation and found at the 
time that approximately 55 per 
cent of its appropriation was 
actually going into space and the 
balance into other advertising ex- 
penditures. It set as an objec- 
tive 70 per cent to go into space 
and 30 per cent to go into other 
expenditures. During the second 
year, it maintained a percentage 
of 60 per cent space and 40 per 
cent for other purchases, and dur- 
ing the year just closed it reached 
a little over 65 per cent of the 
gross appropriation for actual 
space. The tendency in this direc- 
tion was attained not by sacrificing 
any of the essential elements of 
the advertising campaign outside 
of space, but rather by the careful 
analysis of where the money went 
and an intelligent budgeting for 
the coming year based on the ex- 
penditures of the past year. 

It was found, for instance, that 
the most flagrant waste which 
could be eliminated was in the 
purchase of dealer helps, and this 
was remedied not by purchasing 
poorer material but by planning 
the dealer help program for the 
year in advance and then pur- 
chasing practically the entire re- 
quirements at one time. The sav- 
ings to be derived from this move 
are, of course, apparent. For in- 
stance, one of the dealer helps 
which was bought consisted of a 
triangular shaped cut-out which 
made it possible at the same 
time to print three small hangers 
using the same colors which were 
used in the cut-out and actually 
saving a large part of what the 
hangers would have cost if pur- 
chased separately throughout the 
year. In addition to the actual 
saving in the purchase price, there 
was an added advantage of con- 
tinuity in the dealer help program. 
It was found at the end of the 
year that the dealer-help inventory 
was brought down to a lower 
point than it had reached for 
many years. 

Outside of the actual saving in 
money, because of this fact, there 
was an added advantage in in- 
creased salesmen’s interest due to 
the fact that all of the old dealer 
helps were used up and it was 
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possible to provide the salesmen 
with new material. There is noth- 
ing which so dampens the intelli- 
gent use of dealer helps as asking 
a salesman to carry and keep on 
carrying the same material month 
after month. Although these 
dealer helps were all bought at the 
same time different pieces were 
released at different times. The 
result was that at a lower cost 
per piece there was a_ steady 
stream of new pieces throughout 
the year. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
MAY BE USED OVER AGAIN 


Another big saving was affected 
through the careful checking up 
of art work. It was found that 
by going through the drawings 
made during the past several years 
many drawings or parts of draw- 
ings could be used over again. It 
was also found that many adver- 
tisements themselves which had 
been run could be used over again 
to excellent advantage, in some 
case without any change at all 
and in other cases with only slight 
changes at very small cost. 

We can readily appreciate the 
fact that every year the matter of 
the advertising appropriation be- 
comes a more and more important 
factor. At the same time adver- 
tising is being regarded less and 
less of a guesswork gamble, less 
and less of a matter of general 
publicity and prestige building, 
and more and more of a cold in- 
vestment in something tangible 
which must give better results. 

This obviously leads to the de- 
termination on the part of the 
advertising management to make 
the advertising dollar more pro- 
ductive, and a conclusion may 
safely be reached that in nine ad- 
vertising appropriations out of ten, 
all of which are spent up to the 
last cent and often-times beyond the 
last cent, there is a real chance to 
find wasted energy in the amount 
of money which, while not con- 
sciously wasted, is, nevertheless, 
apt to be spent unwisely and often 
unnecessarily. 

Advertising departments which 
have the closest check on _ this 
situation are setting what in their 
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estimation is an ideal proportion 
to be attained and are then work- 
ing from year to year to operate 
on those percentages. It is just 
as essential to have a fixed divi- 
sion in mind for these various 
elements which all together make 
up the total advertising expendi- 
ture, as it is to have a definite 
amount of money set aside as a 
whole by the management of the 
business for the advertising de- 
partment to use. 

The element of weakness in the 
average advertising appropriation, 
the point where the most savings 
may be found, is in dealer helps, 
recipe books, in the preparation of 
art work and the mechanical con- 
struction of the advertising and 
the inclination to put away and 
forget every piece of art work and 
every piece of copy just because 
it has been used. It is not correct 
to assume that pieces of copy or 
drawings that have been once used 
can never be used again. Of 
course, it does not necessarily 
follow that art work or copy 
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which is timely at this moment 
can be used again at this time 
next year, but it is also true that 
in practically every advertising 
department’s “morgue” there can 
be brought to light many a draw- 
ing for which twenty-five or fifty 
or one hundred dollars was paid 
and which can be used over again. 





Frank B. Barnett with 
“Export” 


Frank B. Barnett having purchased an 
interest in Steven de Csesznak, Incorpo- 
rated, publisher of Export, New York, 
has been elected vice-president and di- 
rector of that organization. He will de- 
vote all his time to this publication, al- 
though remaining president and director 
of the Barnett-Kennedy Corporation, pub- 
lisher, also of New York. 





Everett Davis Joins Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


Everett Davis has joined the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. r. Davis was re 
cently art director of the J. Roland Kay 
Company, Inc., ef aa | agency of 
that city, and was formerly with The 
Homer McKee Company, Sas, India- 
napolis advertising agency. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 











Competition Turns San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges into 
- Advertisers 


The Unusual Spectacle of a Stock Exchange Using Paid Newspaper Space 
Is Witnessed in San Francisco Because of Competition between 
New and Old Exchanges 


‘T4t it is profitable as well as 
advisable for a stock ex- 
change to bid for public confi- 
dence through advertising is being 
demonstrated by San Francisco’s 
two stock exchanges in rival cam- 
paigns. 

For years the San Francisco 
Stock and Bond Exchange had 
been the institution of the city. It 
had something approaching a 
monopoly. Then along came a 
new stock exchange. The backers 
of this new exchange had acquired 
the old Mining Exchange and re- 
organized it and named it the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. 

One of the first undertakings of 
the new institution was a news- 
paper advertising campaign de- 
signed to make it thought of first 
by investors anxious to further 
the interests of the West. The 
first advertisement appeared Feb- 
ruary 14 on the pages devoted to 
stock and market information by 
the San Francisco dailies. It made 
no reference to its competitor, but 
was devoted wholly to discussing 
“A New and Broader Service to 
California Industry and Finance.” 
Succeeding announcements treat- 
ed similarly “A Wider Ownership 
of Western Corporations,” “Open- 
ing a Market for Western Securi- 
ties,” “How Stock Exchanges As- 
sist the Investor,” etc. 

The San Francisco Stock and 
Bond Exchange did not want to 
advertise—it wasn’t being done in 
the best circles of New York and 
elsewhere. But secure though it 
had been, the older exchange could 
not run the risk of dignified si- 
lence. Too much was at stake and 
the newcomer’s bid for business 
was too insistent. 

Under the urge of necessity, 
therefore, it promptly appeared in 
the newspaper market columns 
with an excellent advertising 


series. Character as an acid test 
for membership; open dealings 
with the public; the exposing of 
irregular companies and security 
dealers; the obligations of public 
trustees; the creation of invest- 
ment standards and other related 
matters have been cogently and 
effectively presented. 

The advertising of both bodies 
has been kept upon the very high- 
est plane. The war merrily con- 
tinues, but neither party has 
deviated from the highest advertis- 
ing standards to any attack or 
criticism. Each has restricted it- 
self to telling the public what 
should have been told long ago 
about exchange activities and 
facilities. Each has been publicly 
pledged to professional service of 
high character. 

Honors seem to be easy between 
the exchanges. The public, how- 
ever, is distinctly a gainer. Fur- 
thermore, an example is beinz sct 
which other exchanges may wisely 
follow to heighten confidence, 
forestall competition or increase 
patronage. 


Texas Publisher Appoints 
Eastern Representative 


The Reporter Publishing Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., publisher of the daily 
and weekly Live Stock Reporter, of that 
city, and the North Fort Worth Sunday 

ews, has appointed The C. L. Houser 
Company, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 


Joins The Sheldon Company 

Walter E. Bush has joined the New 
York office of The Sheldon Company. 
makers of electrotypes, stereotypes and 
matrices for newspaper advertising, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Joins Vreeland Press, Inc. 

O. E. Zieme, assistant advertising 
manager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, has resigned to join the Vreeland 
Press, Inc., of that city. 
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sweetened” or plain? 
"THERE isn’t any “salesmanship” in a News market survey. 
It’s full of facts, intelligently collected and collated by trained 
ws invéstigators. There is no purpose or desire to make 
these facts prove “‘anything.” The facts in a News survey are 
the same kind of uncolored, unsweetened, unbiased data you 
get from the statistical organizations, except that they are 
collated by people who have an intimate, personal knowledge 
of this market. Our advertising salesmen sell News space. Our 
cts and present them as 


merchandising investigators dig out fa 
such to the prospective advertiser. We don’t confuse our 
d our investigating—one is an obligation to our- 


selling an 
selves, the other to our advertisers. 
S 


The Indianapolis N ew 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Bidg 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 150 Nassau St. 
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Sections ~Capper’s Farmer ~- Oklahoma Farmer 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze 


| téeoe THE CAPPER 
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In these thirteen Middle States, which have 
pe 58.3% of the value of all farm property, Capper’s 
Farmer has a lead in total circulation over the other 

six “Nationals” ranging from 58,103 to 315,527. 


Our 75.2% or 532,542 circulation in this terri- 
tory amounts to 


a lead of 58,103 over 2nd paper 
a lead of 106,706 over 3rd paper 
a lead of 181,151 over 4th paper 
a lead of 229,010 over 5th paper 
a lead of 233,468 over 6th paper 
a lead of 315,527 over 7th paper 


Thus, Capper’s Farmer, with its adequate 
coverage and tremendous reader influence is the 
logical way to reach this more prosperous market. 
Capper’s Farmer is the Midwest section of the 
Capper Farm Press. For further information, 
write us. 


Line Rate $8.50 M M Rate $5.24 


21 “ARM PRESS werkernw 


ner Nebraska Farm Journal~ Missouri Ruralist 
ze Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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How a Straw Hat 
Manufacturer Is Seeking 
Dealers’ Help 


PDGREING May and June, The 
Bonar-Phelps Company of 
New York, manufacturer of men’s 
straw hats, will advertise in the 
local newspapers of fifteen cities. 
The advertisement reproduced be- 
low will be used for every inser- 
tion for the full period. To 





; * 
THERE'S A BONAR-PH! \W FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Everybody knows they are the 
“Best Under the Sun” 


IN SUPERIOR GRADES AT You cam purchase them 
$4.00 $5.00 $6.00 at all prominent stores in 
and more 


CHICAGO 





COPY WITH WHICH DEALERS ARE ASKED TO 
LINK THEIR EFFORT 


strengthen the pulling power of 
this advertising, efforts are being 
made to induce dealers in these 
cities to feature Bonar-Phelps hats 
in their own advertising on the 
days when the company’s adver- 
tisement will appear. With this 
purpose in mind the following let- 
ter is being mailed to retailers: 


Enclosed herewith is a proof of our 
newspaper advertisement, which will ap- 
pear in, your city this season. 

We are sending this proof to you in 
advance, use we feel that you have 
an interest in knowing of our efforts to 
popularize Bonar-Phelps Straws, and to 
assist you in selling early, and at a 
ee. the excellent straw hats you have 
ught from us. 
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You will, of course, appreciate at 
once the fact that these advertisements 
will promote the sale of hats, carrying 
the ener Teles die, and as the ads 
will appear just at the height of the 
selling season, straw hats carrying our 
die will be in demand. 

Should you decide to insert your own 
advertisement in the paper, on the same 
days, calling attention to the fact that 
you have Bonar-Phelps Straws on sale, 
we would feel that such co-operation on 
your part will be productive of highly 
satisfactory results, particularly if your 
ad be placed near to, or alongside, our ad. 

Assuring you of our appreciation, and 
hoping our efforts will prove a source of 
gratification and profit to you, we beg 
leave to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Bonar-PHeips Company. 


Last season the response to this 
suggestion to co-operate in adver- 
tising was gratifying. In Cleve- 
land, for example, six dealers ad- 
vertised the fact that they carried 
Bonar-Phelps hats, thus hooking 
up with the company’s inser- 
tion. The same_ advertisement 
which will be used in the news- 
paper campaign to the ,consumer 
will be featured in the trade-paper 
advertising of the company. 


Beaver Products Moves to 
Prevent Substitution 


All national advertising of The Beaver 
Products Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
during its present campaign is to feature 
the new “Red Beaver Border” which ap- 
pears on every sheet of the product and 
provides certain identification. This move 


‘is important to dealers, the company ex- 


plains in business-paper copy, as it will 
practically eliminate substitution. The 
national campaign is expected to teach 
the public to know the border as the 
mark of genuine “Beaver Wall Board” 
and cause consumers to demand to see it. 


Kenneth B. Groser Joins 
“Asia” 

Kenneth B. Groser, recently with the 
New York American, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Asia, New York. Mr. 
Groser was formerly New York State 
representative of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, New York, and for eight 
years New England representative of 
Vogue, also of New York. 


Appoints Eastern Representa- 
tive 
The Guelph, Ont., Mercury has ap- 
pointed William D. Ward, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its Eastern 
= representative in the United 
tates. 





A SURE TIE-UP 
FOR ADVERTISERS OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


m3 


HE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN on Feb- 
ruary 19th last, inaugurated Monday 


Food Pages. 


Solicitation was based upon a logical theory— 
namely, that in the vast majority of homes, Tuesday 
finds the “cupboard bare.” Leftovers from Sunday 


are disposed of on Monday. 


Tuesday, then, finds the housewife replenishing 
the larder and food advertisements on Monday are 
doubly effective because of their timeliness. 


Teaching Chicago Housewives to Read 


the Grocery Pages 





“And When She Got There 
the Cupboard Was Bare”’— 
But It Doesn't Need Happen Any More 





Sunday is the big “food 

day” in the average household See Their 
‘That's when the family makes up Food 
for hurried breakfasts and counter 

lunches of the week days. Ads 


Monday sees the average family 
making away with the “left-overs.” 
And Tuesday is almost certain to MONDAYS 
find the cupboard bere — EVENING 
— Mother has replenished nag ate 


The Monday Food Pages of the 
Evening American are a 
Chicago housewives 


They not only offer many l.eiptul suggestions. 











Shop and Save on the Food Pages of 
Next Monday's’ Evening 


The Evening American 


A GOOD Newspaper 











EPRODUCED here 
is one of a series 
of advertisements 
designed to teach Chi- 
cago housewives to 
read the Monday Food 
Pages of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 
That they are buying 
from these advertisements is 
evidenced by the following 
lineage figures: 
The first Monday Food 
Pages, February 19th, carried 
6,363 lines of food product 
advertising. 
The Food Pages of 
Monday, March 19th, carried 
11,285 lines. 
A gain of nearly 100% 


in one month. 





Six Pages of Food 
March 19" issue of 


ERE IS REPRODUCED what 

was probably the largest vol- 

ume of food products ever 
contained in a regular edition of a 
Chicago Newspaper. 


This kind of advertising is un- 
usually productive because— 


The Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can not only has the largest circula- 
tion of any Chicago afternoon 
newspaper, but maintains a conti- 
nuity of women’s interest because 
of the daily magazine pages that 
feature fiction, fashions and helpful 
suggestions for the women in the 


These National Adverti 


Chicago Evening 


Borden Chocolate Malted Milk 
Spanish Green Olives 
Domino Sugar 

Domino Syrup 

Armour Oats 

Sunbeam Coffee 

Blue Valley Butter 
Borden Canned Milk 
Bremner Biscuits 

Sun Maid Raisins 
Sunsweet Prunes 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Colman’s Mustard 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
White House Coffee 
Fould’s Macaroni 

Fuji Chop Suey Sauce 
Gulden’s Mustard 

Jello 

Hip-o-lite 

Dromedary Dates 
Horlick’s Maltoat Biscuit 











1d Products used the 


n During 1922 


Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Grape Bouquet 

Savoy Canned Fruits 
Swift & Company Meats 
Ward Bread 

Wilson Oleomargarine 
Anheuser Busch Gingerale 
Budweiser 

Coca Cola 

Hydrox Ice Cream 
Hydrox Gingerale 

Hires Root Beer 

Lux 


Rinso 

Tintex 

N. R. G. Laundry Tablets 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Sapolio 

20 Mule Team Borax 
Fleischman Yeast 
American Family Soap 


dWertising in the 
HICagO Evenin ¢-American 


vertising above another that 

is of distinctly family appeal, 
surely it is the kind that sells 
food products. 


ie THERE IS ONE KIND of ad- 


So. when you learn that the 
food stores of Chicago and national 
advertisers of food products are 
using more and more lineage in 
the Chicago Evening American, you 
also learn that the advertising mes- 
sages carried into the home every 
evening by that newspaper are sub- 
ject to family consideration and ac- 
tion. 





MAKING MONDAY A RED LETTER 
DAY FOR CHICAGO HOUSEWIVES 


~~) 
22 
@ 


HE MONDAY FOOD PAGES of the Chicago 
| Evening American are firmly estab- 
lished. 


They have been given wide publicity thru the 
use of billboards, and cards in street cars, “L” 
trains and all other forms of transportation that 
serve Chicagoans. 


These pages offer national advertisers of food 
products a tie-up of certain value. 


Mass circulation and reader interest are other 
arguments in favor of the Chicago American 
as a means of reaching and selling the Chicago 
housewife. 








| Housewives: 


EVENING AMERICAN | 


NEWSPAPER 




















CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
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Timely Advertising for Motion 
Pictures 


How “First National” Ties Up with Local Film Houses throughout 
the Country 


By Roy Dickinson 


! OTION pictures have always 
A offered a difficult merchan- 
dising problem. Whether the ad- 
vertising firm was a producer, a 
distributor or an association of 
theatre owners the same problem 
was always present. If, for ex- 
ample, the manufacturer of laun- 
dry soap had his product on sale 
at only one or two stores in each 
city for one or two days a week 
his problem would approximate 
that of the men with motion pic- 
tures for sale. Their product is 
never on sale at all retail outlets 
at the same time. There is no 
such thing as universal distribu- 
tion. 

This situation, inherent in the 
industry, made national advertis- 


ing a difficult thing for motion- 


picture people. If, for example, 
Jackie Coogan in “Daddy” hap- 
pened to be the subject chosen for 
advertising on May 1 and an ex- 
hibitor had booked the picture for 
the end of June, the value to him 
decreased in proportion to the 
time elapsed. In the early days 
the motion-picture people used to 
say to themselves, “Why pay for 
‘publicity’; we can get it free.” 
Then as the industry grew, real 
advertising was adopted as a 
powerful sales stimulant. But 
there seemed no way that adver- 
tising could do much more than 
plant the names of the star and 
the picture in the minds of read- 
ers. How to link up a certain pro- 
duction or a series of productions 
with a certain date and place was 
a problem faced by the industry 
and the problem which the Asso- 
ciated First National Pictures, 
Inc., has tackled in a rather un- 
usual manner. 

An analysis of previous cam- 
paigns made this company come to 
the decision it would have to take 
up a new copy idea instead of 
featuring one picture or one star. 
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The company is a co-operative or- 
ganization of theatre owners, as 
its statement says, “Designed to 
foster independent production and 
develop new talent.” 

Opposed to the disadvantages 
of one big smash on a single pic- 
ture, the managers considered a 
cumulative campaign which week 
by week would bring the readers 
close to the inside facts about this 
company’s stars and productions, 
not permitting any picture to be 
forgotten until the local exhibitor 
had played it. It was decided that 
all the current products must be 
advertised to the public all the 
time in order to give the maxi- 
mum of exhibitors the most value 
from the general advertising. This 
conclusion led the company to a 
decision to publish a fortnightly 
illustrated news page written in 
language which would appeal to 
the “fan” so that it would be read 
because it contained news and 
human interest as are the pages of 
the “fan” magazine. The adver- 
tising is started from the day the 
story is bought until its release 
date. 


ALL THE ADVERTISING WORKS ALL 
THE TIME 


Some of the subjects of the sec- 
ond full page which is running in 
a list of national mediums are 
Richard Walton Tully’s produc- 
tion of “Trilby,” Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s new novel, “Black Oxen,” 
which will be filmed later, “Slan- 
der the Woman,” the necessity for 
a new name for “Terwilliger” and 
the announcement of a prize to 
the person who suggests one, 
Charlie Chaplin in the “Pilgrim,” 
Jackie Coogan in “Daddy,” “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and the 
promise of some more adventures 
of “Penrod” by Booth Tarkington. 

As the release date approaches 
for one of the pictures described 
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in the news page, that particular 
picture is given first space on the 
page, and then is faded out gradu- 
ally as the time comes when the 
picture is produced. In addition, 
current novels which may be put 
on the screen later, gossipy facts 
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And although the girl would give a mil. 
lion for reprieve, she must choose her 
mate from the men who offer. Two 
want her—the brute who rules and the 
man accused of murder. 

Director Maurice Tourneur tackled a 
big job in filming this story of Captain 
Crittenden Marriott’s. Not only wa 
there drama of the strongest kind, but 

so the unprecedente 
locale of the Sargasso S 
with its waste world 
stagnant weed its subma- 
rine monsters, the hun- 








LF 


dreds of ships it ney 
lets go. A sailor’s my 
some call Sargasso 
Sea; yet the Atlas shows 
it at the Gulf of Mexico's 
very door. There Tour- 
neur has depicted both 
island and _ people, in 
scenes that come as 
some new almost in- 
credible wonder. 

With pane D- Nilsson, 
Milton Sills, Frank Cam- 
peau and Walter Long in 
the cast and produced at 
m. €. ”’s vast United 
Studios, at Hollywood, 
“The Isle of Lost Ships” 
will be discovered as that 
rarest of jewels—a photo- 
play the like of which 
has never seen. 

Yo-ho, me hearties! 
Bend a sail! 


What two persons 
said to each other 
as they came out of 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
something of the per- 
sonality of the stars 
and even how to pro- 








COPY DESIGNED TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES INHERENT IN 


MOTION-PICTURE ADVERTISING 


about directors and stars, all are 
used as ideas to create a continu- 
ous interest about the company’s 
product. The copy is written in 
“fan” style. The following de- 
scription of the “Isle of Lost 
Ships” is an example: 


Galleons, derelicts, once-proud clip- 
pers stately liners, caught in the grip 
of the weird Sargasso Sea through cen- 
turies and wedged by sea-weed into an 
island of lost ships. A colony of men 
and only two women inhabit it, a rabble 
ruled by a giant with the right of might. 
Escape is impossible. Each new wreck 
adds castaways, desperate men—some- 
times a woman, and she, by community 
law, must marry within one day, choos- 
ing her husband from the mob. The 
man she takes must defend her against 
ers. eae: . , 
annie island drift a millionaire’s 
daughter, a New York detective and his 
prisoner, an ex-naval_ officer char 
with murder—sole survivors of a wreck. 


nounce the director's 
name are other fea- 
tures of the copy. 

The initial an- 
nouncement said, for example, “The 
flags are out to welcome another 
big director to First National. 
Frank Borzage, who made ‘Hu- 
moresque,’ will do a series of 
specials, with Arthur Jacobs as 
producer, starting with Tristram 
Tupper’s ‘Terwilliger,’ another 
‘Humoresque’ human-interest story. 
Pronounce Frank’s name Bor-zaggy 
when you tell your friends.” 

In an industry where some dis- 
tributors show a different brand 
of goods every day of the week, 
it appeared to the company that 
direct dealer co-operation at the 
point of sale was also essential if 
best results were to be secured. 
And in this effort the company has 
adopted a feature in its sales pol- 
icy which is rather startling in the 
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ANITY FAIR presents only those diversions 

of metropolitan life that accord with the tastes 
and standards of sophisticated, well-to-do people. 
New cabarets that are only a little less than theatres, 
the most amusing of the marionettes, restaurants 
remarkable for beautiful and original decors, the 
many extraordinary little theatres—Vanity Fair 
reviews and pictures them at their best. People who 
are themselves alert to new and original amusements 
find that here again Vanity Fair has anticipated their 
tastes and is speaking only to their particular class. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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industry. The “exploitation men” 
have long been a part of the in- 
dustry. And when a publicity man 
gets going strong he is apt to do 
many things on his own hook 
which may not tie up with the 
sales policy of his company. One 
of the things which has long sug- 
gested that the motion picture in- 
dustry was in its swaddling 
clothes as far as advertising is 
concerned, was some of the stunts 
pulled by these men, 

Fake Ku Klux raids to exploit 
a picture of life in the sixteenth 
century, human flies who climbed 
buildings sometimes with loss of 
life and other wild and woolly 
stunts which might be and often 
were done by men who were put- 
ting over a new picture. While 
many exploitation men did some 
good merchandising, a study of 
this problem by the First National 
made them believe that much of 
the money expended on the work 
of these men could be used in 
other ways to better advantage in 
the form of tying up national ad- 
vertising more closely with the 
needs of the local distributor. 

The company decided to substi- 
tute some better merchandising to 
the distributor at the point of sale 
in place of the possibility of hav- 
ing unbridled imagination applied 
to its business. Previously the 
company had thirty-two exploita- 
tion men working out of key 


cities, mapping out their own ex-’ 


ploitation plans on the spot in the 
small town. This entire force was 
dispensed with. In place of ex- 
ploitation men who can be in only 
one place at a time, the present 
plans of dealer co-operation, which 
were discussed at a meeting of 
district managers in a recent five- 
day conference, include a_ repro- 
duction of full-page advertising as 
one-sheet posters for display in 
theatre lobbies, which will be sup- 
plied free to exhibitors, reproduc- 
tions of the full-page copy for use 
as direct-by-mail pieces to lists of 
local moving picture fans, and copy 
suggestions for the local exhibit- 
or so that he may tie up as close- 
ly as possible with the national 
advertising. The local exhibitor 
can of course use an exploitation 
man when he wishes. 
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The local exhibitor has four 
main courses of advertising open 
to him ; newspaper advertising, 
posters in his own lobby, outdoor 
advertising in his own locality and 
the use of his own screen. In ad- 
dition to this it is often possible 
for him to tie up with some civic 
movement or topical subject and 
get added news value for certai: 
types of releases. 

But as a general policy a mer 
chandising plan over which th: 
executive committee has full con 
trol has been substituted fo. 
clever ideas thought up by e: 
ploitation men on the spot. Whik 
the man who sells motion pictures 
has many unusual sales and adver 
tising problems to solve, the basic 
principles of dealer co-operation 
used with success ih many varied 
lines of industry are at his dis- 
posal. 

The new advertising policy of 
First National Pictures designe 
to give its retailers the benefit of 
the cumulative effects of year 
round advertising, and dealer co- 
operation at the point of sale will 
be watched with interest. 

Joins Dorrance, Sullivan & 

Company 

Harry M. Overstreet has joined the 
research department at the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
advertising agency. Mr. Overstreet was 
formerly assistant sales manager of the 
— Phonograph Company, Toronto, 





Eugene de Lopatecki Joins 
Pictorial Review Company 


Eugene de Lopatecki, recently art di 
rector of Dorrance, Sullivan & Com 
pany, advertising agency, New York, has 
oined the Pictorial Review Company. 
fe will be in charge of typography. 


John B. Woodward Adds to 
Staff 


John B. Woodward, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, has appointed Miss 
Zela Cody to direct a recently formed 
promotion department. Miss Cody was 
previously with the Chicago Daily Ne:s. 








H. K. Stroud Joins Hanfi- 
Metzger Co. 


Herbert K. Stroud, formerly head of 
Stroud & Brown, Inc., New York, is 
now with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 





IN | 
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“RTE designed this concert frock for Madame 
Ganna Walska (Mrs. Harold McCormick). It 
was executed by Lanvin—one of the greatest of Pari- 
sian couturiers. For years Erté’s work has appeared 
only in Harper’s Bazar—an ever-fresh source of 
fashion inspiration for fashion creators everywhere. 


Harpers Bagar 


2 SHILLINGS Qc 


6 FRANCS 
IN ENGLAND 


IN FRANCE 
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The NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


ANNOUNCES THE 
RESIGNATION OF 


WILLIAM N. CALLENDER, JR. 
AS 


MANAGER NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF 





CALLENDER & LYNCH Inc. 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
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The NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


ANNOUNCES THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 





WILLIAM G. HOBSON 


AS 


MANAGER NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


MR. HOBSON HAS BEEN MANAGER 
OF THE MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NEW 
YORK EVENING JOURNAL AND 
WILL CONTINUE TO DIRECT 
ALL MERCHANDISING WORK 
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A Record Unsurpassed 


| 








Years Represented by 
F. Kats Special Advertising Agency 


Hutchinson News 25 
Rep NRT 66.5 kiss rderinida ie. ASS oo OreS pA 
i ls cians oh ae cael 23 
Jacksonville Journal ............... 22 
Pee PNET 6 on he ese caw wns 22 
Evamewere Jouraal «2... ...000s0e008% 21 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman 

Ansonia Sentinel 

Muskogee Times-Democrat 

Ft. Smith Southwest American 
Cheyenne Tribune 

Montreal La Patrie 

Shreveport Journal 

Huntington Advertiser 

Ardmore Ardmoreite 

Wichita Falls Times 

Asheville Citizen 

Colorado Springs Telegraph......... 3 
Butte Post 
Massillon Independent 

Okmulgee Times 

Long Beach Telegram 

Waterloo Tribune 


Wichita Beacon 
Coffeyville Journal 
Denison Herald 
Paducah News-Democrat 
Durham Herald 
Bluefield Telegraph 


Why don’t you write to or talk with 
these publishers and find the reason 
for this record? 








Call at our own offices: you will be interested to 
know something of our business-getting methods. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


58 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
(between 5th and 6th Avenues) 


Branches: 
Cuicaco Kansas City ArTLanta Sawn FRAnNcIsco 



































How Moxie Stifles Substitution 


Company Promptly Broadcasts News of Decisions Won in Court against 
Substitutors—Has Issued Book Relating to Law on the Subject 


[= to the ease with which one 
may set up in the soft drink 
manufacturing business, as well 
as the difficulty of preventing 
vendors from selling a beverage 
other than the one called for, 
substitution is particularly rife in 
ihis field. The Moxie Company, 
because its drink is so well known 
and is in such constant demand, 
has had to contend with the 
substitution problem continually. 


From out of the mass of litiga- 


tion and the company’s manifold 
experiences an interesting plan has 
been evolved which has proved 
exceptionally effective. Substitu- 
tion has not been entirely elimi- 
nated, but it is now only a neg- 
ligible factor. 

Prompt legal action has been 
the first method used by this 
manufacturer to scotch any 
trampling on his trade-mark and 
other rights. Almost equally im- 
portant has been the use of ad- 
vertising. Whenever a decision 
was won, the company broadcasted 
the fact to the trade and the pub- 
lic through newspaper space. 

In addition, it has published sev- 
eral advertising books for dealers 
which are given over entirely to 
emphasizing the danger of substi- 
tuting. One is called “The Book 
about the Substitution Law” and 
is addressed “To our inspectors, 
salesmen, advertising men, agents, 
jobbers and retail dealers every- 
where.” 

It gives the gist of decisions 
rendered in favor of the firm, with 
pictures in colors of its own prod- 
uct and that which was attempted 
to be substituted. Something like 
iorty decrees and injunctions, all 
iavorable to the Moxie Company, 
are mentioned. The mass of legal 
inatter is enough to make any re- 
tailer or competitor think twice. 

Leaflets of special cases, such 
as that of a Fitchburg, Mass., 
bottler, who furnished dealers 
with imitation bottles, also have 
been printed and circulated ju- 
liciously through the trade. The 


Moxie men in the field, in addi- 
tion, inject a word of caution into 
conversations with dealers or job- 
bers if it is necessary in a par- 
ticular instance. 

The Moxie Company printed 
one folder to resemble on the 
outside a huge law tome, with the 
name, “Moxie inspectors every- 
where.” The copy inside said, 
straight from the shoulder: 

“Mr. Substitutor: 

“Some beverage dealers in Ohio 
recently conceived the bright idea 
that there was money in substi- 
tuting something else when Moxie 
was called for. 

“They ought to have known that 
the wages of substitution is trouble 
and costs and they ought to have 
known that Moxie inspectors 
guard the Moxie consumer as well 
as honest Moxie dealers against 
substitutors everywhere. 

“We welcome honest competi- 
tion, but will not tolerate dishon- 
est practices against our business 
and, as we have always done, we 
shall begin immediate proceedings 
against dealers who are trading 
on our reputation. We will not 
permit them to take our profits 
and damage the reputation of 
Moxie at the same time. 

“We would request Moxie 
drinkers who suspect that they 
have been imposed upon to let us 
have their complaint, which will 
be promptly investigated and acted 
upon by us.” 

The gist of a perpetual injunc- 
tion laid down by the circuit 
court of the United States in the 
northern district of Ohio is quoted 
to iilustrate what happens to a 
dealer who does not play fair 
with the Moxie Company. 

_The company finds that its 
vigorous stand on the subject has 
brought it confidence, together 
with persistent and aggressive ad- 
vertising of the beverage itself. 
As necessary, it travels secret in- 
spectors among the trade to check 
up on_ substitution conditions. 
These checkers usually are young 
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college students who welcome the 
opportunity to earn some extra 
money for some light, part-time 
work, 

The Moxie Company, from its 
direct and indirect contacts with 
the trade, believes that through 
its present policy it has prac- 
tically entirely eliminated substi- 
tution. 


F. M. Feiker 
Again with Department 
of Commerce 


M. FEIKER, assistant to the 

* president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York. 
having been granted leave of 
absence, will again engage in Gov- 
ernment work. At the request of 
Secretary Hoover, of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Feiker will organize and di- 
rect the taking of the world sur- 
vey of raw material supplies, such 
as nitrates, sisal hemp and rubber. 
for which Congress recently voted 
an emergency appropriation of 
a half million dollars. 

Early in the present administra- 
tion at Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Feiker served as assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce in the or- 
ganizing of the personnel and in- 
dustrial trade contact committees 
in relation to the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Standards and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The results of 
his nine months’ work at that 
time were: the monthly statistical 
survey of the Bureau of Census, 
the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Standards, 
Commerce Reports in new form, 
and fifteen so-called commodity 
divisions of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
this latter work Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, said in 
his annual report: : 

“The important task of carry- 
ing on this liaison work with the 
industries was under the general 
supervision of F. M. Feiker, as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Feiker’s extensive ex- 
perience and wide contact with in- 
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dustrial organization and_indi- 
vidual manufacturers is largely 
responsible for the striking suc- 
cess which has accompanied ‘this 
innovation in the organization o! 
a Government department.” 


Cincinnati Fall Festival to Be 


Advertised 

An expenditure of $50,000 has been 
allowed by the advertising committee 
of the Be = a Festival for tlic 
purpose o ving publicity to this an- 
nual industrial exhibit. . 

At a meeting of the directors and 
members of the advisory committee of 
the association in charge of the festival, 
Thomas Kiphart announced that this 
appropriation would be spent as follows: 
Newspapers, $16,750; outdoor advertis- 
ing, $16,500; motion picture advertising, 
$7,500; direct-mail advertising, $4,500; 
window cards, $2,500, and automobile 
advertising, $1,500. 

The remaining $750 will be distributed 
as prizes in a poster contest which is to 
be conducted in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati and adjoining counties. 

The campai will cover a territory 
which will include Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and parts of 
Tennessee and Illinois. 


Harry C. Maley Agency Opens 
New York. Office 


The Harry C. Maley Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has opened 
a branch office at New York. This of- 
fice will be under the direction of 
William A. Grant. 

Benjamin Franklin Moffatt, formerly 
general manager of the Western News- 
paper Union, Chicago district, has been 
elected vice-president of the Harry C. 
Maley Company, . William <A. Grant, 
treasurer, and illiam wy Mac Innes, 
recently with the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, secretary. 


L. C. Moser with S. W. 
Straus & Company 


Leo C. Moser, formerly with the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago, is now with the advertising 
department of S. W. Straus & Com- 
pany, investment bonds, at Chicago, He 
was at one time director of advertising 
for the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and, 
before that, had been with Pierce’s 
Farm Weeklies, at Des Moines, Ia. 


What Printers’ Ink Is Doing 


for Santa Monica, Cal. 

Full pages, twice monthly in_ news 
papers, are being used by the Greater 
Santa Monica Club, to advertise Santa 
Monica, Cal. Since the campaign began 
Santa Monica has been growing at ‘le 
rate of fifty per cent a year. Property 
values have increased on an average of 
forty per cent. 
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What Others Say 


e 


Helpful cooperation by Cosmopolli- 
tan’s Travel Service is appreciated. 


“You have done it very well. Your cards 
give real information and tell practically all 
that is necessary. You have my compliments 
on them, and I take pleasure in reiterating my 
appreciation for the helpful cooperation we 
have had from Cosmopolitan’s Travel Service.”’ 





“We certainly appreciate your service and 
hope that you will keep it up. In its present 
form it is quite meeting our ideas of the char- 
acter of service you should render your adver- 
tisers.’ 





Quality — 35c per copy; Quantity— More than 
1,100,000—and growing; Entertainment — Best 
writers and artists; Service—Automobile, Educa- 
tional, Drug store and Travel. 


(osmopolitan 


W. S. Brrp A. C. G. Hammasranr J. J. Baanert 
Exvern Sales Manager Business Manager Western. Sales Manager 


America’s Greatest HM 
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Turning Typographical Hand- 
springs with Slogans 


Why the Advertised Phrases of Associations Should Appear in a 
Uniform Type Style 


Lyons Miurnc Co. 
Hutcuinson, Kansas 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The milling interests, in co-operation 
with the baking industry and the yeast 
manufacturers with allied lines, have 
adopted the slogan—‘‘Bread Is the Best 
and Cheapest Food.” 

A controversy has arisen over the use 
of this slogan. 

Some claim that if everybody used this 
line in exactly the same type face or 
logotype it would become a sort of trade- 
mark with which the public would be 
familiar, but which it would not bother 
to read, 

Others claim that if an original and 
a uniform type face, or logotype be used, 
it would have greater advertising value 
from this same familiarity and constant 
repetition, 

ill you kindly give us your opinion 
of the advertising problem involved in 
this point? 

Lyons MitunG Co., 
Lunpy Dirr, 


Sales Manager. 
| discussing this subject of 
whether it is advisable to run a 
slogan in a uniform type style, it 
should be remembered that the 
governing principles differ in the 
case of individual and association 
advertising. A manufacturer ad- 
vertising over his own name is not 
likely to lose any great benefits if 
he changes the type style of his 
slogan occasionally. In his case 
the purpose of the slogan is to 
present in an interesting and at- 
tractive fashion, the fundamentals 
on which the business is founded. 
Consequently if, merely for the 
sake of variety and to lend added 
attention to the phrase, he uses a 
different type face occasionally, he 
may sacrifice the possibility of 
building certain trade-mark rights 
around the slogan, but at the same 
time offsets this disadvantage by 
possibly securing added attention 
value. 

This does not hoid true, how- 
ever, with the association slogan. 
Here the underlying purpose is to 
feature a phrase which the con- 
tributing members may employ in 
their own advertising. 


In other words, an associatio: 
slogan should endeavor to assume 
the functions of a trade-mark an‘ 
serve as evidence of participation 
in the association campaign. 

How this works out is well illus 
trated by the Save the Surface 
Campaign. Here the slogan “Save 
the Surface and You Save All” is 
continually featured in a uniform 
fashion. Consequently when the 
individual members of the associa 
tion employ the phrase in their 
own campaigns the tie-up with the 
association advertising is unmis- 
takable and exceedingly valuable. 

A similar procedure is followed 
by the florists. Here the slogan 
“Say It with Flowers” always ap- 
pears whether in ‘association or 
individual campaigns in the same 
script. In fact the association 
type style is followed by florists in 
their window signs and displays. 

A number of advertisers are 
always fearful of the idea of using 
advertising in a fixed style for any 
great length of time. It is their 
idea that the public becomes so 
familiar with the particular type 
of copy that it is no longer read. 
That this is a fallacy is proved by 
the campaigns of some of our 
leading advertisers, among whom 
might be mentioned the Campbell 
Soup Company, the W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Co., the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, and so on. 

For over thirty years the Doug- 
las Shoe advertising has followed 
the same copy style. It has prob- 
ably received more “expert” criti- 
cism than any other campaign. 
Nevertheless, the company has 
never changed the style because 
it has found the advertising to be 
successful in selling its product. 

An interesting incident in this 
connection is the experience of 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., maker of 
the “Educator” shoe. For years 
this advertiser has been showing 
in its copy an X-ray photograph 











The cid oie 


As an object lesson for 
prospective home builders, 
three houses are being 
builtin Minneapolis by The 
Journal. One house is of 


wood, one of stucco, and 
one of brick, each to cost 
from $4000 to $4500. This 
program well illustrates the 
progressive point of view of 


The Journal 








THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘presented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rerreented to Nets ‘Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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BUSINESS 7 
PAPERS | 


Nie do you know 
about the “PLUS” 


© BUSINESS PAPER is a 

\ piece of printed matter PLUS 

its editorial value and char- 

acter, personality, standing with the 

readers, and general reputation. 

Think that over carefully, for it’s the 

fundamental principle underlying the 
peculiar value of all publications. 


The nature of the contact that a 
paper makes with the reader is the 
all important thing—not how many 
copies are mailed out. A legitimate 
publication is something more than 
paper and ink, just as a salesman is 
something more than flesh and blood. 
A salesman might “reach” 25 pros- 
pects a day with calls and not earn 
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his carfare. Another man seeing 
only ten a day, might earn $10,000 A. 
B. 
P. 


annually. 


if you want the maximum of ad- 
vertising results ask yourself these pu igt > jae 


iestions when selecting mediums: Inc.”, means proven cir 
” . _ culations, PLUS the 


What is the evidence of READER — hn, mandart i» 
INTEREST? 

Is the paper essential to its field? 

Is reader interest proven by voluntary 
paid subscriptions? 

Are the paid subscriptions audited by 
the A. B. C.? 


Is the character of the paper verified 


by The A. B. P., Inc.? 


If the answers are satisfactory, go to it, 
for you will have an open sesame to the 
hearts and minds of the readers. You will 
have a sales instrument of incomparable 
power—wanted, needed, invited and paid 
for by your customers and prospects. 


The A. B. P. type of business paper is the 
trusted counselor of its readers; it is their 
business or professional partner; and gives 
the advertiser a character of contact ob- 
tainable in no other way. 


At the comparatively low cost of space, 
you cannot afford not to have the benefit 
of this tremendously valuable sales auxil- 
lary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS. PAPERS, INC. 


100% A. B. C. Audited. Reaching 54 
Different Fields of Trade and Industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street . New York 
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of feet. This was subordinated 
when a new copy style was adopt- 
ed. Very soon it was found that 
the new copy was not pulling so 
effectively as the old. Apparently 
people wanted the same old argu- 
ment and Rice & Hutchins have 
since gone back to the X-ray 
photograph.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Ice Cream Freezers Can 
Be Sold. in December 


GeAsoe selling, illustrated 
graphically by the familiar 
peaks and valleys, has received a 
number of damaging blows from 
the lash of advertising. The idea 
that consumers will buy certain 
products only during certain sea- 
sons-has been a deterrent and 
has caused many a manufacturer 
to curtail his advertising and sales 
activities in the so-called off 
seasons when, as a matter of fact, 
other manufacturers have found 
that the off seasons offer a great 
many opportunities for getting 
sales. 

The Standard Oil Company, of 
New York, for instance, is adver- 
tising fuel oil this spring for use 
next winter. The MHamersley 
Mfg. Co. chose late fall, which 
is certainly an off season for pic- 
nics, where the company’s waxed 
paper gets the widest use, for the 
start of a campaign. And the 
Alaska Freezer Company chose 
December as the month in which 
to run advertising for its ice 
cream freezers. 

The first impression might be 
that winter is a pretty poor season 
in which to try to sell a product 
that is used solely in making a 
summer dainty. ‘However a visit 
to a few soda fountains will show 
that the owners have not gone out 
of business. with the first snow- 
fall—and that, while they have 
added hot drinks, a good propor- 
tion of their sales are still on ice 
cream and cold drinks. 

One of the pioneer companies 
to go after this winter market was 
the Coca-Cola Company. By 
strong and consistent advertising, 
bolstered by intensive sales effort, 
the company was able to turn 


INK 
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months that had ordinarily shown 
a loss into months of profit. The 
company now finds that there is 
very little difference in the busi- 
ness done in the so-called winter 
months and that done in the sum- 
mer months. 


CAMPAIGN IS BEGUN TO OVERCOME 
AN OFF-SEASON 


The Alaska Freezer Company 
has realized this fact for a long 
time and had contemplated run- 
ning some advertisements in the 
winter, but not until this year was 
the idea tried out. In December 
appeared the first off-season ad- 
vertisement. 

At the top of the advertisement 
is an illustration showing two wo- 
men watching three children eat- 
ing ice cream. “Yes! We make 
it all year round,” is the caption, 
and the copy goes on to say, “This 
was made with the new Alaska 
Freezer Santa Claus left under 
our Christmas tree. I think the 
children were more delighted 
with that than their toys.” The 
rest of the copy carries out the 
story and then beside an illus- 
tration of a freezer is a short 
paragraph of definite facts selling 
talk. There is also a recipe for a 
holiday ice cream. 

In commenting on the Decem- 
ber advertisement, J. W. Meyer, 
secretary of the company, says, 

“The idea of advertising 
freezers in winter is one that has 
been long contemplated, but this 
season is the first that it has 
been attempted by any one. Our 
prime object in so doing was an 
attempt on our part to influence 
the consumer to buy freezers dur- 
ing the winter months and in this 
way spread the buying season over 
a longer period, thus helping to 
make freezers an all-year round 
selling proposition. 

“Our sales for the month of 
December were 275 per cent 
greater than last year. This in- 
crease in business we feel is partly 
due to the fact that we have added 
a new low-priced wood tub 
freezer to our line, and partly to 
our advertising. The December 
advertisement was also the first 
gun in our campaign for 1923.” 

















THOUGHT 


dix tests for the 


measurement of men 


GAD an important man to a friend: 

“How do you account for the 
fact that The American Magazine 
has increased in circulation from 
400,000 to more than 1,900,000?” 


Said the friend: 


“It grows because it provokes 
thought. I find myse/f in each num- 
ber, my problems, my obstacles, my 
plans. Invariably there is something 
by which I can strengthen and test 
my own thinking.” 

Here is an example of what this 
man had in mind. In the May num- 





ber, now on sale, one of the foremost 
executives in America gives these six 
tests which he applies in his measure- 
ment of men: 


1. Do you do little things well? 


No man can be more damaging in an 
office than a would-be executive who, 
in his reach for larger things, despises 
and neglects the smaller responsibili- 
ties confided to his care. 


Have you learned the meaning of order 


as to time and place? 


Napoleon fought his earlier and most 
brilliant battles against forces far 
superior to his own. But he always 
arrived a little defore the opposing 
generals expected him. 


Do you do first things first? 


Work is constantly delayed because 
some well-meaning person is busy on 
Operation Number 20, when he 
should have started and finished 
Number 1. 





How do you use your leisure? 


“If I can know what a man does on 
trains,” says this executive, ‘and in the 
free hours of his evenings, I can give a 
pretty good guess as to where he is go- 
ing and how likely he is to arrive.” 


Have you intensity? 

Unless every man you go to see is 
stirred, even if only a little, by the 
energy and magnetism you bring into 
his office, it is doubtful if you will 
create much of a stir in any position 
you want to fill. 


Do you take advantage of momentum? 


Suppose you win a little recognition, 
a little success. Then is the crucial 
time. There are moments when a 
month is worth a decade—if a man 
who has been pushing hard knows 
how to push a little harder. 


6 Rec ate are more than twenty-five 

other features in this May num- 
ber; H.G. Wells is here and Mary 
Pickford; Gelett Burgess and Dr. 





Frank Crane. But the six tests which 
are reprinted above represent some- 
thing which you and I and all the 
1,900,000 buyers of The American 
Magazine can look for in every num- 
ber and never fail to find. 


It is the stimulus, the interest and 
the power, the mighty and uncommon 
advantage, that we gain from look- 
ing deep into the minds of people 
who have lived well. 


1,900,000 Circulation 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











What Becomes of My Product? A 
Question the Advertiser 
Should Ask 


De Met Analyzes Reasons Why People Buy Candy and Concentrates 
on Gift Appeal 


By Dana Hubbard 


[ aeATEeS a wish for a prod- 
uct and creating a demand 
for it sometimes amount to prac- 
tically the same thing. Frequently 
they do not. If a manufacturer 
is making expensive automobiles, 
period furniture or exclusive 
clothes, wish and demand are apt 
to be miles apart. That thousands 
of people may want to own the 
product makes little difference un- 
less they possess the buying power 
to take it away from the retailer’s 
shop. The problem is to bring 
this buying power within their 
range. 

On the other side of the pic- 
ture is the manufacturer of some 
article that is within easy reach 
of a great number of people. His 
job is to create a widespread wish 
for his product, realizing that the 
wish once established is equivalent 
to demand. Advertising, usually 
of widely varying types, can help 
in solving both of these problems. 

George De Met, candy manu- 
facturer and retailer, has made in-' 
teresting and successful use of ad- 
vertising in making his business 
one of the best known in Chicago. 
The story of his enterprise since 
its beginning in 1921 is the story 
of a business that probably would 
have prospered in any event. With 
advertising it rapidly has grown to 
sizable proportions. 

Any attempt to describe De 
Met’s advertising necessarily he- 
comes a copy story. It is smart, dis- 
tinctive, sophisticated copy that has 
made it stand out. But behind 
the advertising and ranking ahead 
of it in merchandising importance 
are Mr. De Met’s ideas on buy- 
ing habits and their effects on 
selling candy. “In the first place 
ninety-nine per cent of the time 
candy is bought for gift purposes,” 
he says. “Few people come into 


our store and buy it for them- 
selves. The great bulk of the 
business is composed of business 
men buying it to take home to 
their wives and daughters and 
young men for girls they are call- 
ing on. 

“The gift angle in candy buying 
and selling is so important that 
we cannot afford to lose sight of 
it for a minute. All gifts, are 
invariably made with the desire 
of building a favorable impression 
of the giver. And of course any- 
thing that is bought to give away 
in the hope that the recipient will 
enjoy it must first of all be good 
merchandise. The man who sends 
candy as a gift and finds out that 
it was not better than ordinary 
will not come back to the same 
place to buy again. Cut prices 
have no attraction for the man 
who is buying candy for his wife or 
his sweetheart. The principal sell- 
ing argument with him is confi- 
dence. He has to feel that what 
he buys is sure to be right. 

“Before I ever began to ad- 
vertise I decided to make candy 
good enough of itself to bring 
repeat orders, to disregard the 
artificial appeal of cut prices and 
to concentrate on selling candy as 
a gift product. Then I began to 
think about advertising. In read- 
ing advertisements I was always 
attracted to the kind of advertis- 
ing that was news in itself. The 
columns of the daily papers were 
filled with dispatches of interest- 
ing events happening all over the 
world. It was perfectly easy to 
see that De Met’s advertising 
would have to compete with these 
for attention. Consequently in 
our advertising we have always 
kept in mind the need first of 
getting attention in a good natured 
though none the less positive way 
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and developing human interest 
both by illustration and copy. 
Carrying out the gift idea we have 
not advertised to draw a man into 
the store to buy our candy for 
himself. Our advertising has al- 
ways told him that he could buy 
of us for the most discriminating 
~ people with full con- 
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and jump! Look at him hiking along 
at a 2:40 gait... . It’s December 24:); 
- . « and late afternoon! We sure 
h for Edgar’s girl’s sake that he 
will be able to that five-pound box 
of De Met’s candies! 


“Our advertising has more than 
paid for itself through a greater 


volume of candy made and sold.” 
Mr. De Met says, 





fidence in the candy 
itself and in his judg- 
ment.” 

For every holiday 
De Met’s makes a 
special gift appeal. 
A short but definite 
campaign is planned. 
This runs daily in 
newspapers for two 
weeks preceding the 
holiday with the re- 
sult that there has 
been no carry over 
of Christmas, Valen- 
tine’s Day, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day or Easter 
boxes which have to 
be made up especially 
for trade centred 
about one particular 
day. Unusual events 
not in the holiday 
class but scarcely less 
important, such as 
football games and 
the opening of the 
opera, have given De 
Met’s a chance to 
keep the idea of 
candy as the best gift 
frem gathering rust. 




























THE BEST BOX AT 
THE OPERA 


There chey are 

Jn all their pomp, splendor ond glory 
The Van De Pysters 

In the bert box 

With the best box. . . 

De Met's candies! (of coury) 





DeMet's candies are offered in two varie- 
ties. A 6oc a pound variety that com- 
ises chocolate creams, bon bons, cream 


caramels, French nougats, and hard cen- 


ters. The 80c de luxe variety consists 

entirely of chocol p 

ment of hard centers and puddings. 
A taste is the test! 


DE Mets 


CANDIES 
5 West'Randolph Street 








COPY THAT IS SMART WITHOUT 


BEING FOPPISH 


“Besides increasing 
the ordinary trade 
where the purchaser 
carries his package 
with him it has built 
upa good mail-order 
business for us. Here 
are today’s orders 
for mail shipments. 
You can see in this 
lot orders from In- 
dianapolis, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., Los 
Angeles, Miami, Fla., 
and a dozen or more 
towns in Illinois and 
Indiana. I think that 
we Have mailed ship- 
ments to almost 
every country on the 
map. We keep a 
complete record of 
all shipments; com- 
plaints are bound to 
come to us. But when 
there is a complaint 
it is regarded always 
as being justified be- 
yond any question. 
And when we imme- 
diately offer to re- 
ship any package 


To say that the 

De Met’s copy is distinctive or re- 
moved from the commonplace is 
not to describe it with any notable 
degree of accuracy. It is always 
humorous and good-natured but 
never satirical. It is up to the 
minute and smart without being 
foppish. It is often caricature 
without reverting to the comic 
strip type. Divorcing the copy 
proper from its accompanying il- 
lustration and at the same time 
retaining its flavor is not easy, but 
the example which follows will in- 
dicate something of the trend of 
De Met’s advertising: 


Tuere Gors Eveventu-Hour Epcar! 
He always waits until the eleventh 
hour . . . and is always on hop, skip 


‘ 


that has gone astray 
or to return the money paid us, we 
are building confidence. That is 
what our future sales are built on. 
Where we had a hundred people 
coming into our store a day we 
now have four hundred and where 
the average candy sale was be- 
tween sixty and seventy cents it 
is now over two dollars.” — 
George De Met’s_ experience 
with advertising holds in the plan- 
ning behind it and in the putting 
into effect of that planning several! 
merchandising thoughts for the 
ordinary retailer. tudying the 
uses to which the products he is 
selling are put is the first step to- 
ward a better knowledge of how 
to go after more sales. Putting 
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_ NewsRotogravure Is 
Detroits ChoicestMedium 





we Detroit, Rotogravure has proved a most 
effective medium for products as widely varied 
as breakfast sausage and face creams. Little ad- 
vertisers using small space—eight or ten inches 
regularly—have found it paid them unusually well. 
Bigger advertisers have achieved —— re- 
sults as was amply shown. by the Janay Face 
Cream campaign. 


And it’s small wonder.. Rotogravure is the most 
popular section of the Sunday paper. It has had 
a tremendous part in the growth of The Sunday 
News circulation which covers all Detrait and a 
wide trading territory outside. Rotogravure ad- 
vertising is the most logical medium for national 
advertisers seeking 100% attention at the smallest 
proportional outlay. No engravings are required. 


During the first three months of 1923, The Sun- 
or News published 4,733 inches of Rotogravure 

ey while its nearest competitor printed 
2,086, less than half as mach. 


The Detroit News 


First Michigan Paper to Issue a Rotogravure 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sanday in Michigan 











oO 


news value and human interest, 
iato advertising although not new, 
are milestones on the road to be- 
ing a real merchant, which do not 
always get the notice they deserve. 
Going after business hardest when 
there is plenty to be had without 
any particular effort may appear 
to be an inverted policy, but it has 
not worked out that way. The 
man who buys candy two or three 
times a year probably does it at or 
before some holiday. That is the 
time De Met has found it most 
effective to advertise and stimulate 
the wish for De Met’s candies. 
Such methods have started: habits 
which have kept business coming 
in during the “in between” periods 
when holidays are far apart. 

Where price is not the first con- 
sideration advertising coupled with 
merchandise of merit can bring 
wish and demand so closely to- 
gether that they mean much the 
same thing for many a merchant. 
That is just what it has done for 
De Met’s. 





Washing Machinery Account 
for Mace Advertising Agency 


The Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, 
Tll., manufacturer of “A B C” power 
and electric washers and ironers, has 
placed its account with the Mace Adver- 
tising Agency, of the same city. News- 
papers, business papers and_ general 
publications will be used. 





Goodyear Tire Earnings for 


First Quarter 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., “Goodyear” tires, tubes 
and accessories; ‘‘Wingfoot” rubber 
heels, and “Neolin” soles, reports net 
earnings after depreciation, taxes, and 
other charges, of $4,778,200 for the first 
three months of 1923. 


Joins Staff of Blanchard- 


Nichols-Coleman 

George L. Marshall has joined the 
selling staff of Blanchard-Nichols-Cole- 
man, magazine publishers’ representa- 
tives, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. Mr. Marshall was formerly dis- 
trict sales manager of Wilson & Com- 
pany. 








New Account for Kansas City 
Agency 
The M. L. Campbell Company, finish- 
ing Ey ye: Kansas City, Mo., has 
placed its account with the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, of that city. 
Business papers are being used. 
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Library Conference Told How 
to Serve Business 


The service which public libraries 
can render business and professional 
people was outlined in a speech which 
I. R. Bundy made at the annual con- 


“ference of the American Library Asso. 


ciation which is being held at Hot 
Springs, Ark., this week. 

Mr.. Bundy, who is secretary of the 
State ge A Commission, Jefferson 
City, Mo., declared that to win the 
support of active, successful, influential 
men and women, it is mecessary that 
libraries plan and carry out a deter- 
mined campaign of service. He said 
that if the library demonstrated to 
these strategic groups a modern, ex- 
pertly administered service, these peo- 
ple will sorpenense by giving their 
moral and financial support to the 
work. 

The readiness of progressive busi- 
ness men to welcome such service, Mr. 
Bundy stated, was indicated by the in- 
terest already) manifested in library 
service by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

_ “The opportunity is before us to 
link up library service with the real 
work of this busy old world,” Mr. 
Bundy said. “Common sense, wisdom, 
self-interest and duty to society all 
call upon us to put our best foot for- 
ward in this vastly important project.” 





New York Theatre Advertises 
Excursion from - Philadelphia 


The Hippodrome, New York, is ad- 
vertising in. Philadelphia newspapers to 
attract residents of that city to its per- 
formances. The copy gives the weather 
prediction, the train time, the fare 
which is $5.98 round trip, including a 
reserved seat, and states that tickets 
can be bought on the train. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is running a 


“theatre special.” 





Mennen Adapts Product for 
Travel 


The Mennen Company, of Newark, 
N. J., is advertising a new and smaller 
tube of Mennen shaving cream. Ac- 
cording to the company’s copy, the 
new size has been adapted to meet the 
needs of traveling men. 





Advertising Business Started at 
Toledo 


Robert S. Cummings, formerly with 
The Martin V. Kelley Company, has 
started an advertising business of his 
own at Toledo, under the name of the 
Robert S. Cummings Company. 





Has Pearl Account 
Fountaine & Company, Inc., importers 


of Oriental pearls and synthetic replicas, 
New York, have placed their account 


with Monte W. Sohn, advertising, also 
of that city. 
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—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe -Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


bee 


aise 
Gods 


Jefferron Ci 


Where Representative Har An Added Sign: Mok 
49" State 





When we say that the representative 
people at Missouri’s capital read The 
GLOBEDEMOCRAT, we mean 
more than the representative people of 
Jefferson City alone. . . . . . Wemean 
the statesmen from all Missouri who call 
this their “other home.” 


Jefferson City is more than a State 
Capital. It is a manufacturing center, 
with a population of 14,490 and bank 
deposits of $8,500,000. 


Notice its mercantile interests : 


30 Grocery Stores 6 Drug Stores 
12 Auto Dealers and Garages 

3 Hardware Stores 4 Jewelers 
4 Building Material Dealers 

6 Shoe Stores 6 Dry Goods Stores 

4 Furniture Stores 4 Stationers 

10 Confectioneries 8 Men’s Furnishing Stores 


Consider how the influence of Globe- 
Democrat advertising is felt by consumers 
and dealers in this Mecca . . . and 
by those throughout the state who keep 
in touch with capital affairs. 


Globee- Democrat 


. Louis’ Largest Daily 


FS, 


Pit Sk 


P. moans oe ew en You 


m,- - +--+. - © Chicago 
= cco ee « o « Deut 
Geo. Krogness, - - --- San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ld. ai - Legion 
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Farmers Spend Millions 
for Auto Supplies 


There is one farm-owned automobile to every two 
farmers. More than three million cars are owned 
on the farm. 


Conservative figures prepared by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation show that in one year 
farmers spent half a billion dollars for cars. 


During the same period they spent 145 million 
dollars for bodies, parts and repairs. The farm mar- 
ket is the better market for automotive supplies 
because the farmer owns not only an automobile, 
but also a tractor and a stationary engine. 


The farm market is estimated to buy each year: 


1,000,000 storage batteries 
19,000,000 piston rings 
22,000,000 tires and tubes 
16,000,000 spark plugs 
16,000,000 feet of brake lining 
15,000,000 feet of fan belting 
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These are only a few of the selling opportunities. 
Farmers spend over 300 million dollars a year for 
refined petroleum. Refineries can make money sell- 
ing branded gasoline and lubricants to farmers. Spot 
lights, auto robes, heaters, shock absorbers, locks, 
can be sold. 


A family that owns a car lives well in other ways. 
The farmer buys good clothes, furniture, musical 
instruments. He is used to traveling distances to 
market and can be reached even though you may 
not have intensive dealer distribution. A rural dealer 
can sell within a twenty-five or fifty mile radius. 


Stock the dealers who sell to these automobile- 
owning farmers and they will also sell your goods 
to small town residents, totaling, with the farmers, 
practically half the nation’s population. Farm paper 


advertising thus enables you to dominate half the 
national market. 


Ask your advertising agency or any farm paper 
publisher. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


This committee was appointed by and is under the direction of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association. It employs no solicitors and 
represents no specific publications. All information published over 
this signature is absolutely impartial. 








Garage at farm home of John G. Brown, White County, Indiana 
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The Only 


Rotogravure 
Section 


issued by any newspaper in Denver 
and the entire Rocky Mountain 
region, is, and has been for years 
a part of the big Sunday edition of 





By using this Roto, advertisers 
secure 100 per cent reader interest 
in Denver and surrounding 
territory. 


6hedhalfer Gro 
up REPRESENTATIVES 
@ 
CHICAGO EVENING Post Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR 300 Madison Avenue . New York City 
LOUTSVILIE HERAwW Steger Building . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Rocky MounTAIN News Free Press Building . . Detroit, Mic! 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
TERRE HAUTE STAR 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











Times Building . . . Los Angeles, Ca! 
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Tearing Down Old Copy Gods 


\ Campaign That Advertises Telephone Service without Using a 
Picture of a Telephone 


By W. B. Edwards 


STOVE is a prosaic article. 
“4 An iron hulk, perhaps an 
enameled surface, some pipes, a 
grim exterior and an_ unsightly 
interior. On the surface, little 
that appeals to the imagination. 
The same might be said of paint, 
eyeglasses, wallboard, soap and 
hundreds of other articles. To a 
lesser degree the description might 
also apply to kitchen cabinets, 
talking machines, hardware and 
even automobiles. ; 

Ordinarily a prosaic article im- 
plies unimaginative advertising. 
But that is only when the copy 
surface is merely scratched. Ad- 
vertisers who sell what someone 
in Printers’ INK once called “the 
thing beyond,” do not find their 
appeals limited by the shape, de- 
sign, construction or nature of the 
article. A stove manufacturer 
does not advertise his cooking ap- 
pliance as such. The finished 
product — cakes, tempting meat 
dishes—are featured. 

John Lucas & Company talk 
about comfort and happiness when 
advertising Lucas paints and 
varnishes. The American Optical 
Company discusses the relation of 
improved eyesight to increased 
earnings. Extra rooms are ad- 
vertised by the manufacturers of 
Sheetrock. Palmolive discourses 
on “The Springtime of Life,” and 
how to keep that youthful bloom 
throughout the years. G. I. Sell- 
ers & Sons Company, instead of 
treating on the mechanical details 
of the Sellers Kitchen Cabinet 
asks: “Will Your Mirror Tell a 
Happy Story Tonight?” and then 
tells how Mr. Husband will be 
assured of a cheery greeting when 
he returns in the evening if the 
housewife puts her kitchen on a 
systematic, time and labor-saving 
basis. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company advertises music 
as a spiritual development and the 
convenience of hearing operas and 
concerts at home on a stormy 


evening. A hardware manufac- 
turer—Sargent & Company—dis- 
cusses hospitality. “A Million Miles 
from Dull Care,” is the lead for a 
piece of Jordan Motor Car copy. 

All these advertisers are selling 
the thing beyond. They advertise 
not merchandise as merchandise 
but from the standpoint of what 
the article will do. They believe, 
like the Simmons company, that 
people do not buy beds so much 
as they buy sleep, and advertise 
accordingly. 

A recent convert to this idea is 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. In a new series this 
advertiser has discarded the old 
gods of telephone advertising— 
elimination of distance, speed of 
communication and accuracy of 
communication. The present cam- 
paign deals with the voice; the 
personality of the human voice. 

The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company has decided that 
it is selling something more vital 
than distance, speed or accuracy. 
The telegraph and other forms of 
communication bridge distances 
and do it quickly. But the tele- 


‘phone, in bringing people voice 


to voice, almost brings them face 
to face. It is the next thing to 
personal contact. So the funda- 
mental purpose of the current ad- 
vertising is to sell the company’s 
subscribers their voices at their 
true worth—to help them realize 
that “Your Voice Is You.” 

This is not visionary. It is tied 
to a definite merchandising prob- 
lem, such as many manufacturers 
face, in unmistakable fashion. 
Briefly, the campaign has _ its 
foundation in the fact that 90 
per cent of the Southwestern’s 
toll business comes from 10 per 
cent of its subscribers. What 
about the 90 per cent who make 
long-distance calls infrequently or 
not at all? 

Speed and accuracy are not like- 
ly to prove telling arguments with 
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these people, who are almost en- 
tirely home subscribers. But con- 
sider this. The territory covered 
by the Southwestern is one peopled 
by pioneers, or perhaps a better 
word would be newcomers. 
Perhaps, more than in any other 
section of the country, families are 
separated. A man seldom lives 





ee back in memory to the days of child- 
hood when you knelt at your mother’s 
knee. Was ever payee sweeter than the 
sound of her voice? It was more beautiful 
than - distant chimes of a cathedral. 
There's something in the voice we love 
which omens our hearts with joy. 





Today others cherish your voice as you 
cherished hers. 


If distance prevents your visiting family or 
nds—remember you can send your voice 

—yourself—to them over rivers, mountains 

and deserts, by Long Distance telephone. 


Ask the Long Distance operator about 


Station to Station calls and —— 
the low: rates prevailing after 8:30 


Sournwestern Be Teverone Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 








J 





IMAGINATION AND SENTIMENT RULE THIS 
ADVERTISING 


where his father or grandfather 
lived. 

Consider these facts with rela- 
tion to the telephone as the near- 
est substitute to personal contact. 
Isn’t it logical to assume these 
settlers would like to talk to the 
home folks and vice versa? Could 
not the telephone serve as a means 
of strengthening family ties? In 
rural districts it is common to 
visit via the telephone. Why not 
lengthen these telephone visits 
from purely local trips to long- 
distance travel? 
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That is what the company i 
seeking to accomplish, “Your 
Voice Is You—Visit Them by 
Telephone,” is the slogan keynote 
of the campaign. Newspapers are 
being used in the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Posters, folders 
and bill inserts are also employed. 

As a tule telephone subscribers 
view the instrument with com- 
placent unconcern. It is an inti- 
mate part of their daily life. What 
Southwestern wishes to accom- 
plish is to make subscribers think 
of the telephone whenever they 
think of distant friends or rela- 
tives and conversely associate far- 
away acquaintances and relatives 
each time they see a telephone. In 
addition to the mediums mentioned 
previously there are also three 
booklets and a rate card. The 
latter is designed to illustrate how 
reasonable is this service. More- 
over, the company is endeavoring 
to interest its émployees by post- 
ing advance proofs of each adver- 
tisement in every one of the 650 
Southwestern exchanges and by 
sending to all, as a supplement to 
the employees’ magazine, a com- 
plete outline of the campaign. 
There are 19,000 employees, so it 
will be seen their co-operation is 
bound to be a valuable asset. 

The newspaper series consists 
of seven pieces of copy. One ad- 
vertisement talks about sending 
holiday remembrances to the folks 
back home by telephone. Another 
headed: “Your Voice Is You,” 
urges subscribers: “When you 
have news for a friend—when a 
business matter needs attention— 
when you wish to bring joy to 
those at home—send your voice— 
yourself—on the errand.” 
third piece of copy is addressed to 
travelers. It reads in part: “When 
you are traveling, evening brings 
lonesome hours. You would be 
glad if it were possible to pack 
your grip and find yourself in- 
stantly at home. You imagine 
the joyful cry, ‘It’s Daddy!’ re- 
sponding to your call. 

“You cannot make this quick 
visit, but at the nearest telephone 
‘Long Distance’ will send your 
voice—you—over rivers, mountains 
and deserts to your loved ones. 
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Read by People 
Who Travel 





7 /UNNARD 
Service }* 


THE MARYLAN: 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


November 9, 1922, 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Gentlemen: - 


For some years I have been using the 
Christian Science Monitor to reach people of 
distinction and who are keen judges of the finer 
things of life, and consider your publication one 
of the first on the list of the many newspapers 
and magazines which I have been using from a 
standpoint of direct results for the high class 
hostelries which are under my supervision. 


I have always considered that no news- 
paper or publication is better than its worst 
advertisement and I have always admired your 
principles in connection with the scrutiny you 
give to your advertising copy which harmonizes 
with your high class editorial policies. 


I am using larger space in the Christian 
Science Monitor this year than I have in the past 
and if your policies continue, there is no reason 
why I should change my plans in connection with 
your publication. 


Director 





(This Letter Reproduced by Permission) 


EADING hotel men recognize the fact that their 
ip messages in The Christian Science Monitor bring 
direct results because they reach a class of readers 

who travel extensively, and who patronize good hotels. 
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It will bring them to you.” 

Heart throbs are in evidence in 
the fourth advertisement which 
asks readers to “Hark back in 
memory to the days of childhood 
when you knelt at your mother’s 
knee.” Another piece of copy in- 
forms: “When you see the sign 
of the Blue Bell, remember, you’re 
near home.” 

Each advertisement refers to 
the low rates prevailing after 8.30 
p.m. Another case of filling up 
sales valleys. 

The posters, folders, bill inserts 
and a counter card employ similar 
copy slants. 

The present campaign meant 
discarding the Southwestern’s 
traditional advertising illustration. 
This consisted of two subscribers 
sitting with telephones in hand at 
either side of the advertisement 
and a cloud of pole lines in be- 
-tween to indicate distance. The 
new copy is a complete departure 
not alone from the copy but illus- 
trative standpomt as well. The 
telephone does not appear in any 
of the pictures. This is due to 
the fact that it is felt an illus- 
tration of the telephone was not 
merely unnecessary but possibly 
inadvisable. The purpose of the 
campaign is to indicate nearness 
by telephone, not distance; and a 
telephone illustration might give 
an undesirable impression. — 

It is a long cry from telephones 
and telephone service to paint, eye- 
glasses, soap and the other items 
mentioned at the start of this 
article as well as merchandise in 
general. As this campaign shows, 
however, copy angles are closely 
related even though the products 
featured may be widely separated. 
And selling the thing beyond is 
a copy theme that knows no com- 
modity limitations. 





Dana F. Woodman Becomes 
Bank Official 


Dana F. Woodman, recently on the 
advertising staff of Collier’s, New York, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Rye Trust Company, Rye, N. Y. 


Julius Wunder, recently advertising 
counsel of the Wichita, Kan., Beacon, 
has joined the staff of the Wichita 
Eagle. 
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A Self-Acquired Habit 


Tue Racine HorsesHoe Tire Company 
Ractng, Wis., Apr. 21, 1923, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We take regularly three copics 0; 
PRINTERS’ InK, and one copy of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. One of these 
copies is addressed to Mr. L. H, 
Shepherd, Sales Manager, personally. 
The two other subscriptions are carried 
in the name of the Racine Horseshoe 
Tire Company, so that when some of 
ficer of the company happens to be 
away on business, there will be no delay 
in opening the magazine and starting 
it in circulation around the office ‘ 
_I have read Printers’ Inx fe. 
ligiously for fifteen years, and would 
not undertake to keep house without it 

Printers’ InK is regularly read by 
the president, secretary and _ general 
sales manager of the Horseshoe Tire 
Company, and by all six employees in 
the sales office. If there were any more 
of us there would be more readers 
And we all had the Printers’ Inx 
habit without having to acquire it from 
our advertising agency—The Campbell. 
Ewald Company. 

Tue Racrne HorsesHor Trre Company, 
James C. Lawrence, 
President. 


. 





Direct Mail Board Reappoints 
Ramsay to National Commis- 
sion 
_The board of governors of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
has a Robert E. Ramsay, of 
James F. Newcomb & Company, New 
York, to serve another three-year term 
as a representative of the association 
on the National Advertising Commis- 
sion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 
_ The other representatives of the asso. 
ciation on the national commission are 
Homer J. Buckley and Charles Henry 
Mackintosh. Joseph Meadon, president 
of the association, is an ex-officio mem- 

ber of the national commission. 


J. M. Cox Buys Miami 
“Metropolis” 


The Miami, Fla., Metropolis has been 
purchased from S. Bobo Dean, editor and 
publisher, by former Governor James M. 
Cox, of Ohio, Printers’ Inx is informed 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Cox is the owner 
of the Dayton, O., News and the Spring: 
field, O., News. 





F. H. McKinney, New 
Packard Advertising Manager 


F. H. McKinney has been made 
advertising manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. He has 
been with the Packard company for 
eleven years and has been truck sales 
manager for the last year and a half. 
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FIRST! 


HE WORLD led all the morning 

newspapers of New York in its gain in 

Financial Advertising during the first 
quarter of this year. 


The figures tell an interesting story of the trend 
of business in this important classification: 


First Three Months, 1923 


Gain in Per Cent 
Lines of Gain 
THE WORLD . . 52,002 59% 
The Times .. . 29,927 4% 
The American . 27,626 20% 
The Herald . . . 40,054 Loss 10% Loss 
The Tribune .. 21,408 “ 6% * 


THE WORLD'S gain was 71% of the combined 
gains of its field—a tribute to its produc- 
tiveness in one of the keynote divisions of 
advertising. 





Matters Buitpinc PutitzeEr Burtptnc Forp BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yorx DETROIT 
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What does this censor 
think of your product? 


OU may have an excellent product. Your 
sales force may be up-to-the-minute. But 
there is one thing—one critical moment in the 
marketing process—that perhaps you overlook. 


When the dealer unpacks your shipment, 
what does he find? Broken containers—con- 
tents damaged? He wants goods to sell, not to 
return. Unattractive ai He won't give 
them prominent display on hi shelves. 


Multiply one dealer by thousands, and the 
significance of this selling factor becomes evident. 
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Package merchandising has so rapidly be- 
come a specialized commercial art, that few 
manufacturers have sufficient time or adequate 
facilities to determine exactly what sadiagp 
design or type of shipping case is most practi- 
cal for them. Hence more and more busy execu- 
tives are calling on the Robert Gair Company, 
which offers a unique service based on nearly 
60 years’ experience with successful packaged 
products in almost every line. 


AIR-DESIGNED packages sell readily and 

persistently, despite the competition of 
crowded shelves. Our scientific testing meth- 
ods determine the selling power of each design 
before it is released— i eliminating hap- 
hazard choice and costly guesswork. 





Gair shipping cases are constructed to meet 
the particular requirements of each industry 


and product. This means prevention of loss by 
damage, reduction of shipping costs through 
weight-saving, and convenient handling all 
along the line — terminating in the dealer's 


good will. 


Gair Service covers every essential of pack- 
age merchandising: Folding boxes, Labels, 
Printing and Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. We shall be glad to 
study your package or shipping problems and 


make recommendations without cost to you. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO +, PHILADELPHIA ;-, BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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Faith in 
Honesty of Men Pays 
Big Dividends 


Letters, Accompanied by Dollar 
Bills, Sent to Solicit Funds for 
Los Angeles Hospital, Pull Big 
Returns—List Picked at Random 
Yields Return of $90,000 to 
Charity 


A= twenty years ago there 
was a commission fruit mer- 
chant at Lexington, Ky., by the 
name of Forest Butner. Business 
did not go well and he left that 
city deeply involved, financially. 
As time went on, and nothing was 
heard from him, his creditors 
charged his debts off as uncol- 
lectible. 

Several days ago Butner sur- 
prised his creditors—fourteen of 
them—by asking that they join 
him in a banquet at which he was 
to be host. During the banquet 
he handed each of the fourteen 
guests an envelope containing a 
check for the full amount of the 
debt and interest for twenty years. 

This anecdote is unusual only 
insofar as the manner in which 
Butner chose to make payment. It 
merely serves to emphasize the 
truth of the assertion that most 
people are fundamentally honest. 

It was not with reckless aban- 
don, therefore that F. G. Calkins, 
president of the Merchants Ice and 
Cold Storage Company, Los An- 
geles, attached a dollar bill to 
every letter he sent to a thousand 
people being solicited for funds 
for the Orthopedic Hospital- 
School of that city. But let us 
quote the letter. It reads: 


Mercuants Ice anp CoLtp SToRAGE 
ComPaNny 
Los ANGELES 

Here’s a dollar! Yes, it’s a real dol- 
lar—nice and clean and new. 

Keep it if you want to, after you’ve 
read this letter—but I don’t believe you 
will, then, 

Here’s what it’s all about: 

I’ve made an investment—of a thou- 
sand dollars—in human nature—human 
kindness. I’ve mailed a thousand dol- 
lars—in a thousand letters to a thousand 
people picked at random. have done 
this because I believe that everyone is 
really kind, way down inside—that no 
one is reaily heartless—and that the only 
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reason why folks do not help where help 
is needed is just because these needs are 
not impressed upon them hard enough. 

And that’s the mission of each of my 
thousand dollars—to impress the impor- 
tance of a need. This thousand dollars 
is my subscription to the Orthopedic 
Hospital-School for crippled children— 
and I’m investing in the belief that 
every one will come back in the stamped 
return envelopes I am _ enclosing—and 
that each dollar will bring back several 
more—at least another—with it. So our 
subscription—which I’m starting in this 
way will be at least two thousani— 
maybe five—for there’s going to be a 
lot of you send a five or a ten—or more 
—when you mail my dollar back. 

Remember—both my dollar and your 
dollars go to help crippled children, 

Will every one come back? 

Will every one bring something more? 

Are people really kind—or really 
heartless? 

Have I made a good investment? 

What is your answer? 

Most truly yours, 
F. G. Catxins, 
President. 


The returns to the test mailing 
showed that Mr. Calkins had not 
misjudged human nature. Addi- 
tional names were selected—many 
from the telephone directory—and 
the same letter sent out, each 
with a bank note within the folds. 
At the time this was written over 
ninety thousand letters had been 
mailed. The net profit to the insti- 
tution so far amounts to approxi- 
mately $90,000. Losses due to the 
non-return dollar bill enclosures 
are not more than 3 per cent. 
About one-third of those cir- 
cularized returned the bill without 
a contribution of their own. In 
a number of instances a follow-up 
letter had to be mailed to secure 
the return of the original bill, 
and a certain few received a sec- 
ond follow-up communication. 
Human inertia may be held ac- 
countable for this as well as the 
fact that the names chosen were 
picked quite at random, 


Representatives Club Holds 
Meeting 


A meeting of the Representatives Club 
of New York, magazine publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, was held on April 23. Nomi- 
nations for officers to be elected at the 
May meeting were made, and subjects 
of interest to members of the club were 
discussed. There also was a discussion 
of plans for the club’s annual field day 
and outing, which is to be held in the 
early part of June. 
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“{ NOOD MORROW, Glaucon, I greet thee well.” 


“I greet thee, Socrates, what new thing is stirring 
in the advertising world?” 


“This, Glaucon, that I come as one representing a new 
publication with a new story.” 


“Alas, Socrates, say on, if thou must, but all adver- 
tising stories sound alike to me.” 


“Nay, Glaucon, this is really new. I represent the 
Acropolis Monthly, and such is the interest of our 
readers that we are now selling our cooking recipes for 
30 to 50 drachmae apiece.” 


“What, they pay real money, Socrates, for the recipes 


thou showest in thy pages? Go to, I get thee not.” 


“Yea, Glaucon, they come to the grocery stores that 
act as our agents and pay out good money for these 
recipes.” 

“Out on thee, Socrates, go tell that to the Horse- 
Triremes!” 

“Verily, Glaucon, till now I have but jested with 
thee, but there is much truth in my jest. "Tis not that 
women buy from us recipes for cooking, but recipes for 
clothes—and tens of millions of them every year.” 


“© Hades, Socrates, this is old stuff.” 


“Thou hast said it. Has not a woman always taken 
more interest in what she puts outside her than what 
she puts inside her? Would she rather go down to the 
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kitchen or out to a party? When the villain tempts 
the dame in one of Sophocles’ melodramas, does he do it 
with fine clothes and jewelry or with baked beans and 
a mince pie?” 

“I begin to get thee, Socrates, mayhap there is some- 
thing in what thou sayest.” 


“An earful, Glaucon, even enough to fill a wise space 
buyer's ear.” 
§ 


HE spirit, sir, is not at all one of mockery. Many 

a true word is spoken in jest, and Socrates wasn’t 
the first to observe the odd reactions of the male mind 
to feminine interests. You may recall that Solomon, 
too, confessed that the way of a man with a maid was 
past him. 

The ancient philosopher had one advantage over the 
modern advertising man. He could dodge the issue 
or conceal his ignorance, with an epigram. Not so the 
advertiser. For his reasoning, sound or unsound, about 
women’s interests often spells the difference between 
dividends and red ink. 


The Butterick Publishing Company and The Deline- 
ator have served women successfully for more than 
half a century. We have learned, and unlearned, a 
good deal about women and their interests in that time. 


And one thing we know — 

There is nothing in all the world that interests 
women of all ages in all lands so continuously and con- 
sistently as clothes. 
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The cause of that interest may vary, but the interes 
itself is unchanging and unchangeable. 


There are times in a woman's life when her loy 
instinct expresses itself through clothes—and she dresse 
for a man. 


There are times when mother love centers abo 
clothes—and she sews for her children. 


There are times when a woman's pride and sociz 
ambition find their truest expression in clothes—ani 
she dresses for other women. 


But there are few occasions in a woman's life whe 
what she wears is not almost as important as what sh 
does. 


Need we labor the point that The Delineator 


acknowledged authority on styles and fashions is 
valuable asset of feminine interest to every advertise 
who uses its pages? 


Tue DELINEATOR 


Tue Butterick Pusuisumvc ComMPpANy 
New Yor«k 




















How An Association of Manufactur- 
ers Is Saving Accounts for 
Its Members 


A Service That Keeps the Honest, but Unfortunate, Retailer of Dresses 
from the Bankruptcy Sharks and Helps to Re-establish Him 


By James True 


O unusual and constructive is 

the copy of a four-page adver- 
tisement recently circulated to 
thousands of retailers through the 
trade press, that it deserves the 
widest possible publicity. Its mes- 
sage is significant; the proposition 
it advertises is proved thoroughly 
practical by its success in many 
instances, and the details of its 
plan should be vitally interesting 
to all commercial organizations 
and associations of manufacturers, 
whether or not they are now at- 
tempting work of the kind. 

There may be too many dealers 
in several lines. The subject has 
many enthusiastic and experienced 
merchandisers on both sides of its 
question. But assuredly, all will 
agree that there never can be too 
many retailers of the right kind in 
any line of business—retailers who 
are honest, ambitious, and who 
know their business. Yet retailers 
of this kind sometimes find them- 
selves in financial difficulties. 
Sometimes, through mistakes or 
circumstances, they are forced to 


Of course, every manufacturer 
has attempted to assist honest cus- 
tomers who have been faced with 
temporary financial difficulties. 
Undoubtedly, many associations of 
manufacturers and jobbers are 
willing to assist in various ways, 
and are doing effective work of 
the kind; but it is safe to say that 
the Associated Dress Industries of 
America is among the first organ- 
izations of the kind publicly to 

its willingness to aid 
materially the honest retailer who 
nds himself in a failing condition. 

The first page of the advertise- 
ment defines the association as “A 
constructive institution to weld the 


interests of the manufacturer and 
the retailer of dresses into a har- 
monious co-operative merchandis- 
ing system.” The last page carries 
the names and addresses of the 
more than 300 members of the or- 
ganization, thus giving to the mes- 
sage the weight of the members’ 
endorsement and the influence of 
their millions of dollars of capital 
with practically unlimited credit. 

Across the inside double spread 
is this heading, “A New Light in 
Building Better Business—Confi- 
dence Bred by Protection.” Then 
follows this explanation of the 
subject: 


To strike a man when he is down is 
considered cowardly. This pee just 
as much to the man who is “down” in 
business as to the man who is down in 
fistic combat. Many a merchant mis- 
judges his early purchases—the public 
does not buy as readily as he had antici- 
pated—he can’t pay his bills when they 
are due. Possibly the weather is against 
him. There are many reasons—honest 
and sincere reasons—why he finds him- 
self in a financially embarrassing con- 
dition—temporarily. 

Figuratively—he is “down.” Just at 
this time shrewd bankruptcy lawyers 
are prepared to strike him, They seek 
claims from three creditors who are out 
for blood, and the retailer finds himself 
in the throes of bankruptcy with a re- 
ceiver in charge. The expense of ad- 
ministration is costly. The creditors get 
little or nothing—the retailer usually 
nothing. The lawyers, receiver, trustee 
and others get all there is. 

A possible good account has 
killed for many creditors. 

One of the chief functions of the 
Associated Dress Industries of America 
is to save this retailer, to re-establish 
him in business, to tide him over his 
temporary financial illness—to put him 
on a sound basis of operation. 

The retailer who is forced by circum- 
stances beyond his control into a position 
where he needs help, is cordially invited 
to communicate with the office of the 
association before bankruptcy’ sharks 
have an opportunity to get their teeth 
into him. 

We will carefully investigate his case, 
and, as we have done in many instances, 
will arrange to get him out of the hole, 
and see that he receives whatever assis- 


been 
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tance may be necessary to continue him 
in business, and will give him advice and 
counsel which will help to make him 
stronger and healthier. 

Our members, comprising the leading 
manufacturers of dresses, do not like to 
lose good customers because scme tem- 
porary troubles subject them to bank- 
uptcy. They ae that honest re- 
tailers should be helped. So it can be 
seen that our motive in helping a retailer 
out of his trouble is not altogether al- 
truistic. It is hard, cold business logic 
—constructively applied so that we all 
receive the benefit. 


According to David N. Moses- 
sohn, executive chairman of Asso- 
ciated Dress Industries, this ad- 
vertisement is one of a series to 
place before the entire trade the 
activities of the organization. 
“However,” he said, “we consider 
the aid we give the retailer in 
trouble one of our most important 
efforts. From time to time we 
have mentioned it in our advertise- 
ments and have explained it in the 
literature we send to the trade; 
but in the advertisement men- 
tioned we have endeavored to 
cover the proposition frankly and 
fully, although we are able fre- 
quently to do even more than the 
advertisement states. 

“In the first place, let me say 
that the association, although fi- 
nanced by the wholesale division 
of the dress industry, stands as a 
mediator and counsellor between 
the retail and wholesale branches. 
The fundamental idea of the or- 
ganization is to be of service to 
the retailer, as well as to our 
members, for the interests of the 
two are almost identical. 

“During the four and a half 
years that the association has been 
in existence, a great many re- 
tailers have brought their differ- 
ences with manufacturers to us. 
In practically every instance of 
the kind we have been able to ad- 
just the differences, no matter how 
serious they seemed, and in the 
vast majority of cases the prin- 
cipals remained friends and con- 
tinued their business relations. 

“It is necessary to mention this 
to show that we have earned the 
good-will and confidence of in- 
numerable dealers, and that our 
relations with them during experi- 
ences of the kind have been in- 
valuable to us in establishing the 
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more important service to the 
dealer who is financially em- 
barrassed. This service is the re- 
sult of a development which began 
more than four years ago with a 
few isolated cases, and is today an 
effective system of preventing 
failure. 

“In our work for our members, 
we check more than 30,000 ac- 
counts in this country and Canada. 
So it is almost impossible to de- 
ceive us with false or incorrect 
financial statements. We have at 
hand the evidence that almost al- 
ways proves dishonesty, and fre- 
quently indicates, as well, that the 
retailer in trouble is worthy of 
everything we can do for him. 


HOW THE ASSOCIATION RENDERS 
HELP 


“If the retailer is dishonest, if 
his record of business conduct 
shows trickery, unfairness and 
crooked dealing, we encourage 
him to get out of business, and we 
do everything we can to keep him 
out of business. In fact, we put 
him out of business if we can. 
But when an honest man puts his 
cards on the table; we help him in 
the following ways: 

“First, we do everything we can 
to reassure him, to relieve his 
mind. From our own members 
we get extensions of credit, and 
we arrange for sufficient merchan- 
dise to carry his business along. 
Furthermore, we go to his other 
creditors through their associa- 
tions or direct, and we advise them 
regarding what we are doing and 
request their co-operation in get- 
ting the man back on his feet. 

“The fact that a retailer has our 
full confidence and support in his 
trouble is usually all of the en- 
dorsement he requires with the 
rest of his creditors. Then we 
plan his business for him, suggest 
economies, special sales methods 
and changes in policy, in order 
that he may pull out in the short- 
est possible time. If necessary, we 
appoint a committee of experts to 
advise him, and, in certain cases, 
to assist him in the management 
of his affairs. 

“None but the largest stores 
could employ such service as this. 
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Giant ads work at the point of sale 











From just one set 


of press proofs 
MAZING” is the way one customer described 
‘the variety of advertising material we were 
able to reproduce from one set of press proofs. 

By giving us a good proof of your magazine adver- 
tisement, it is possible to get a tie-up of all the other 
advertising media you use, with the campaign in the 
national magazines. 


For instance: 

Giant Ads: Enlarged fac- _ of your advertising and of 
similies of your national . your product. 
advertisements for display Store Cards: Extremely at- 
in dealers’ windows. tractive store cards can be 

Midget Ads: Midget copies reproduced from _ this 
of the magazine advertise- same set of press proofs. 
ment suitable for envelope Single Sheet Posters + 80”x46” 








e sures, : : . 
: nclosu posters, identical with the 
Car Cards: Car Cards can current magazine and 
be made daily reminders newspaper advertising. 


A Moment’s Thought Will Convince You of 
the possibilities of this plan. Tell us what you 
will require, send us a typical proof and we will 
submit full particulars, together with descriptive 
booklet regarding Giant Ads, and rate card. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117-119 East 24th Street, New York Phone: Mad. Sa. 3680 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 


GIANT ADS 
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If he attempted to pay for it, the 
small retailer would find the cost 
far beyond his reach. But with 
our aid he has the free counsel of 
expert accountants, financiers, 
merchandisers and managers, be- 
sides the best of legal advice. No 
matter how deep and dangerous 
his financial troubles may seem, if 
he is honest, we arrange his debts 
so that he can carry them, and we 
tell him how, and, if necessary, 
show him how to get back to 
prosperity.” 

As Mr. Mosessohn explained, 
many retailers who get into finan- 
cial difficulties are in many in- 
stances ill-advised by their attor- 
neys. A lawyer may be absolutely 
honest in putting his client through 
bankruptcy; but frequently, in do- 
ing so, he makes the mistake of 
considering only the financial 
facts. He anticipates that the 
creditors will be unreasonable, and 
he advises a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy to protect his client 
against the harassing attempts of 
his creditors to collect. 

“Many times,” continued Mr. 
Mosessohn, “a retailer is allowed 
to fail in this way when the busi- 
ness of one or two good seasons 
would re-establish him. It is our 
business to prevent such failures 
when we can, to assist in saving 
the good name and the self-respect 
of the merchant who finds that his 
capital and credit are not. suffi- 
cient to tide him over a period of 
stress. 

“During the last four years, sev- 
eral thousand retailers have come 
to us with their financial prob- 
lems; their number is growing, 
and we are, of course, glad to 
assist them and give them every 
possible consideration. The ma- 
jority of these, I’m frank to state, 
would have pulled out without our 
advice ; but about 10 per cent were 
in serious condition and undoubt- 
edly would have failed, had it not 
been for the support and assist- 
ance of the association. 

“During the last twelve months, 
at least a hundred retailers have 
been saved from serious conse- 
quences by our service. And I am 
sure that at least ninety-five of 
them would have failed if we had 


INK 
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not assisted them. Many of them 
have already recovered, and the 
rest are on the way to profitable 
business. The ones who apply to 
us and who do not profit from our 
aid are very few and far between, 
“The benefits to the members of 
the association are many. This 
work is the most important of sev- 
eral factors that have materially 
reduced the losses in the industry. 
It has also established the rela- 
tions of the manufacturer and his 
customer on a more cordial and 
trustworthy basis; but best of all, 
I think, it has saved many good 
merchants for the industry.” 


Golf Ball Hits Insurance 
Broker ; Advertising Results 


An unusual newspaper advertising 
campaign has developed from the im- 
promptu meeting of an insurance broker 
and a golf ball on the links. Georze E. 
Wagner, of George E. Wagner & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was one day wal- 
loped with a golf ball while playing and 
besides giving him a bump and a sore 
head, it gave him an inspiration which 
resulted in the issuance of insurance 
protection for golfers. 

One piece of copy in the newspaper 
advertising campaign which is announ- 
cing this new policy is headed “Fore! 
Oh, my head!” and reads as follows: 
“Yes, the golf course has more than its 
visible hazards. Of course you are care- 
ful and won’t hurt anybody, but— 

“The wise golfer is protected against 
the ‘buts,’ the other fellow’s carelessness 
and his own accidents. If you play golf 
ask us about the new low-cost insurance 
you can take and what it will mean 
to you. You never know when it might 
be of immeasurable service.” 


Raymond Campbell Joins 
* ar ie 
“Today’s Housewife’ 
Raymond Campbell, recently Eastern 
advertising manager of Women’s Weekly, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Today's Housewife, New 
York. Mr. Campbell was formerly = 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York : 
vertising agency, and at one time was 
an account representative of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, at the Philadelphia office and later 
at the Chicago office. 


Kelly-Springfield Advertise a 
New Truck Tire 


A new cushion tire for use on light 
trucks and the front wheels of heavy 
trucks is being marketed by the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, New York. 
This product, which has been registe: ed 
under the trade-marked name of “‘Air- 
core,” is being advertised in a small way, 
according to H. R. Hurd, advertising 
manager. 
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Going Up 


Jan. 1, 1924 we 
will guarantee 
more than 


500,000 
Circulation 


The rate goes 
up to 


$2.50 per line 


Between Feb. 1, 
and April 1, the 


New York 


SOUTHERN 
RURALIST in- 
creased in paid 
circulation from 
425,144 to 
451,378—a 
gain of more 
than 25,000 
copies in five 
issues. 


Itis still going up. 


SUPREME IN § THE 


Chicago 
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Going Down 


Jan. 1, 1924 the 
milline rate of 
SOUTHERN 
RURALIST 
goes to $5.00. 


Since Feb. 1, the 
milline rate has 
been lowered 
from 


$4.70 to $4.44 


RURALIST 


THE SOUTH 
NTA 
St. Louis 


through the 
steady growthin 
circulation. 


Take advantage 
of the growing 
circulation and 
low rate now. 


It is still going 
down. 


Minneapolis 
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Who does 


your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building @ Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


<a 
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Widening the Display Horizon of 
the Modern Newspaper Campaign 


Elements Which Are Gradually Giving True Distinction to Newspaper 
Campaigns 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


WSPAPER advertising, as 
Imost everywhere seen now, 
fused to be governed by old 
traditions. In the clamoring bid 
for attention, it has been dis- 
covered that too many pet rules 
and regulations can play havoc 
with the success of a campaign. 
The \dvertiser must get attention. 
New material is essential, and very 
strong individuality. 

Could there be a more striking 
instance of the progress of ideas 
in this regard, than certain recent 
advertising for Rinso? 

The soap industry has 
heavily advertised for years. Most 
of the manufacturers have been 
successful in their efforts to indi- 
vidualize their campaigns. Never- 
theless, soap copy, to a limited 
extent has followed a rather uni- 
form style. Rinso advertising, 
therefore, had as its problem, the 
origination of a copy and illus- 
trative style that would stamp the 
advertisements with a distinctive 
Rinse personality. 

It was decided there would be 
no ordinary copy compromise. 
Rinso advertising, in the matter of 
physical appearance was to be a 
radical departure from anything 
attempted in the soap field. Out 
of a campaign comprising thirty 
advertisements, three were planned 
with this purpose in mind. These 
are really a bit of radicalism in 
layout and copy treatment. In 
fact at first glance they do not 
appear to be advertisements at all. 

With the drudgery of washing 
clothes as a theme, liberal space 
was devoted, across the top, to a 
crayon drawing, in an illustrative 
techni: A peasant woman, in 
the yoke, side by side with an ox, 
was being literally driven down 
the furrows, by her farmer hus- 
band. This picture was such as 
might be found in connection with 
an editorial or news feature. The 
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caption beneath it, set in type, 
was editorially conceived. And 
finally, the typography at no time 
gave away the fact that here was 
an advertisement for Rinso. 

Well along to three-quarters of 
its length, the text discusses the 
history of woman’s drudgery, 
without letting the cat out of the 
bag; a procedure not new to ad- 
vertising in itself, of course, but 
here so brought up to date and so 
elaborated upon in its physical 
presentation, that it becomes a 
positive innovation. 

As a consequence, Rinso adver- 
tising is certain of a new audience 
and concentrated attention. You 
will find nothing similar in the 
newspapers. In all probability, 
nine out of ten advertising men, 
if given the job of preparing a 
campaign for Rinso, would have 
very earnestly, conscientiously 
created a_ series, which, while 
filled with new selling ideas, 
would have been “advertising,” as 
the public commonly knows it. In 
pictures, arrangements of text. 
etc., the display features would 
have resulted in “just another 
campaign,” which, however excel- 
lent fundamentally, would have in 
no wise compelled the same reader 
attention, 

Injecting absolutely new forms 
in modern newspaper advertising 
appears to be as necessary as 
originating new selling themes. 

Premier Salad Dressing felt a 
like urge to shake up things 
generally in its field, in news- 
papers. Five-column space seems 
to be radically generous for a 
product of this character, but be- 
cause it was not the customary 
thing and because no other salad 
dressing concern was doing it, 
jobbers, retailers and the sales 
organization appreciated that the 
opportunity was therefore golden. 
Imagine the effect on _ these 
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various selling factors, when for 
a small bottle on the grocer’s 
shelves, there suddenly appears 
greatly magnified display, done 
after the manner of presumably 
more important commodities. In 
the case of Premier, size was 
shared with magazine make-up, 
and_—_ illustrations, delightfully 
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years, used larger space than they 
ever dreamed they would, by 
using three-quarters of a news- 
paper page to teil a unique story, 
A fragment of David Copperfield 
was found to convey an idea 


. which was both new and com- 


pelling, and by dressing it up, an 
innovation in bank copy would be 
secured. The Dickens 
masterpiece was used 








thus: 

“Do you remember 
Mr. Spenlow in David 
Copperfield? One day 
he denounces men who 
fail to make wills, 
But a few days later— 
Mr. Spenlow himself 
is dead, and his friends 
Mr. Jorkins, Mr. Tif- 
fey and David Cop- 
perfield, are going over 
his effects—looking 
for a will. 











1 





“We began the 
search at once,’ goes 





| Drudgery Tears Seve~emee-ib | 


tmore and more this terrible weekty 





‘Not today. 
Let's take, for ax example, the Family 
Let's briefly retrace 


pure 





crytalane 
cleaned with pever an effort and withowt 


the story. ‘We had 
sealed up several pack- 
ets; and were still go- 
ing on ddustily and 
quietly, when Mr. Jor- 
kins said, “Mr. Spen- 
low was very difficult 
to move from the 
beaten track. You 





Today. 
rough boards on which to scrub THAT IS FREEING MILLIONS—yeo 
Revolubonary |/iferally milhone—ot women the warld 


wry. 

And the woman who asks hereelf that wildfire 
(question IS GOING TO GET SOME- 
WHERE. 


know what he was. I 
am disposed to think 
that he made no will.” 

“«*T think you are 
mistaken,” said I, “for 
on the very day when 
I last saw him, he told 





me that he had, and 





INVITING THE READER’S ATTENTION 


rendered, occupying three-quar- 
ters of the space. 

That’s it: advertisers in news- 
papers are doing things in a big- 
ger, a more impressive way. And 
their materials are not cut from 
the old bolts of cloth. We do not 
have the feeling that they are 
“machine made,” after a conven- 
tionalized pattern. 

The Seaboard National Bank 
surprised even the oldtimers in 
the field, who have, of later 


that his affairs were 
long since settled.” 

“Mr. Jorkins and 
Mr. Tiffey shook their 
heads with one accord. “That looks 
very unpromising,” said Tiffey. 

“* “Very unpromising,” said Mr. 
Jorkins. 

“«“Surely you don’t doubt it—’ 
I began. 

“*“My good Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Tiffey ... “there is no sub- 
ject on which men are so incon- 
sistent, and so little to be trusted.” 

“Tt appeared a wonderful thing 
to me, but, indeed, it turned out 
that there was no will . . . he had 
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Mere Volume of Advertising in a 
Given Medium Is Not 
Final Proof of Its Selling Efficiency 


At a time when many newspapers are printing enormous 
lineage, and newspapers, so large that no one can possibly 
read them through, are boasting vaingloriously over the 
volume of advertising printed as the proof of their domi- 
nance, it is well to stop, look and listen, instead of being 
carried into a competition which leads to the expenditure, 
in many cases, of more money than the traffic will justify. 


At the present moment many advertisers are complaining 
of the cost of advertising and are asserting that their ad- 
vertising is not as productive as in recent years. If we 
could all be brought to fuller realization that the cost of 
advertising is not half as important as the producing of a 
profit on the money spent for it, we would be a long way 
farther on the road to prosperity. 


Smaller space at slightly higher rates would save the 
merchant many dollars in the course of a year, and the use 
of smaller space to better advantage would be equally sat- 
isfactory in most cases. 


The constant demand for more. and more space is threat- 
ening the prospective supply of wood for print paper pro- 
duction, thereby stiffening the price of paper to the pub- 
lisher and increasing his overhead enormously, at the same 
time making it more difficult for him to talk common sense 
to union labor. 

The cost of 100,000 lines at 7 cents a line is $7,000, while 
200,000 lines at 5 cents a line costs $10,000. If all of 
those using 200,000 lines a year would cut down to 
100,000 lines at slightly increased rates much of the 
anguish in the present situation would be eliminated. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe. 


New York, April 19, 1923. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 
Chicago New York Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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never so much as thought of mak- 
ing one, so far as his papers af- 
forded any evidence. What was 
scarcely less astonishing to me 
was that his affairs were in a 
most disordered state. It was 
extremely difficult to make out 
what he owed, or what he paid, 
or of what he died possessed.’ ” 
On the financial pages of news- 
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It was trying, in every possible 
way, to introduce new blood, new 
ideas, new forms, which would in- 
evitably increase public interest to 
just that degree. 

It seems to us that the experi- 
ence of The Standard Pneumatic 
Action Company illustrates the 
main point, for the parallel is al- 
most complete. Manufacturers in 
this line of business 
had, for generations 
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back, issued booklets 
to be given out by 
music stores, explain- 
ing the virtues of va- 
rious playerpiano ac- 
tions. But the trouble 
was that the trade had 
believed there were 
just so many things it 
could do in his direc- 
tion. It never widened 
its horizon. 

Casual inquiry as to 
how the public took 
such advertising ma- 
terial, brought replies 
of this order 

“Oh, folks don't 
seem to care much 
about the literature. 
We give it out. But 
we never hear from 
it that we can trace.” 

H. E. Lawrence, ad- 
vertising manager of 
the Standard Pneuma- 
tic, therefore, faced 
the problem of break- 
ing away from every 








A GREATLY REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF A BOLD NEWSPAPER 


DISPLAY 


given over for the most 
part to pictures of buildings, of 


papers, 


manufacturing and civic enter- 
prises, illustrated as has been a 
set custom these many years, this 
David Copperfield story blazed 
out invitingly. It was illustrated 
in the manner of the Dickens 
books. ; 

For a year now it has become 
increasingly evident that news- 
paper advertising was gradually 
setting its house in order, and prov- 
ing that it need not be surrounded 
by an aggravating number of draw- 
backs, precedents and restrictions, 


past precedent and 
manufacturing, forc- 
ing, compelling, both 
dealer and consumer 
interest in a field of advertising 
which had gone to seed. 

He produced a miniature book- 
let in two colors, at very nominal 
expense, called “What Your 
Playerpiano Thinks About.” He 
made the playerpiano talk. The 
instrument was brought to life, 
via animated cartoons. 

The first printing of one hun- 
dred thousand of these little 
novelties was gone in less than a 
month, and the demands for ship- 
ments poured in faster than presses 
could turn them out. Player- 
piano tuners, as an evidence of the 
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Advertising Dominance 


im 
NEW ORLEANS 


For the first three months of 1923 The Times-Picayune led all 
other New Orleans newspapers in 22 standard classifications out of a 
total of 36. 

The advertising standing of the three New Orleans newspapers 
for the first three months in 1923 is shown as follows: 

The Times-Picayune 2nd paper 3rd paper 

(lines) (lines) (lines) 

2,101,273 1,884,056 1,514,108 

National 503,281 335,019 268,928 
Classified 1,072,451 320.818 235,502 


3,677,005 2,539,893 2,018.538 


If your product is a good one advertise it in New Orleans— 
advertise in the newspaper that has the largest and most effective 


coverage— 


The Gimes- Picayune 
FIRST FOR THE SOUTH} — 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, 
Louis and Atlanta 








New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. 
Western Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Spring brings to Canada a 
rush of renewed activity. 
Now goods are purchased in 
tremendous volume in City, 
Town and Country. Spring 
is the “‘Sellers Harvest Time.” 
Canada is doing an external 
trade of Over One Billion, 
Six Hundred and Eighty-One 
Million Dollars. 


That you will agree is a market 
worth cultivating this spring. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


























Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 


_— eee 
General A 
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The Road to Canadian pockets 
lies through the columns of 
the Daily Canadian News- 
papers. As evidence of the 
truth of this statement you 
will find there, year in and 
year out, advertisements of 
leading Canadian Firms, hun- 
dreds of U. S. Fitms, and 
many British Houses, resident 
and non-resident in Canada. 


Write these papers direct— 
or ask your Advertising 
Agency for rates and data. 





The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper . Populati N 
St. John, N.B.. 55,000 a a & Times Kingston ..... 25,000 Whig 
St. John, N.B.. 55, 000 Journal London ...... 70,000 Advertiser 
Halifax, N.S.. 75,000 Chronicle & Echo London ...... 70,000 Free Press 
7 St. Catharines. 21,000 Standard 
The Quebec Market Brantford .... 35,000 Expositor 


Population Newspaper Toronto ......622,326 Globe 
Quebee, Que...111,500 Le Soleil (French) 
Quebec, Que,..111,500 Telegraph 





Montreal ..... 839,000 Gazette The Prairie Market 
Montreal .....839,000 La Presse (French) 
Montreal .....839,000 La Patrie (French) Population Newspaper 
Winnipeg, Man.280,000 Free Press 
The Pacific Market Winnipeg, Man.280,000 Tribune 
Regina, Sask.. 35,000 Leader & Post 
Taansiae .165,000 World Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 Phoenix & Star 
Victoria. 2.2 60,000 ‘Times Calgary, Alta.. 75,000 Herald 
terlR cee 60,000 Colonist Edmonton, Alta. 70,000 Journal 


OF CANADA 














General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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activity in just one field, wanted 
them by the thousand, and offered 
to distribute them. 

hen a newspaper campaign 
appears to fall into a rut, when 
it refuses to distinguish itself 
from the vast bulk of surrounding 
and often competitive material, 
and when inertia appears to have 
gripped the entire proposition, 
strategy is needed—strategy of 
the heavy-handed kind. 





How Skinner Macaroni 
Gets Dealer Advertising 
Co-operation 





PLAN whereby the Skinner 

Macaroni Company of Omaha, 
Neb., gets its products adyertised, 
at its stated price, in copy that 
retailers run in their local news- 
papers, is described in a special 
bulletin sent out by the president 
of the Skinner Company, Lloyd 
Skinner. Mr. Skinner gives the 
following information: 

“About two years ago we sent 
every daily newspaper in the 
United States with a circulation 
of 3,000 or more a one-inch single 
column and a half-inch double 
column cut. 

“We authorized each of these 
newspapers to run either of these 
cuts as a part of any retail grocer’s 
advertising appearing in their 
publication where the retail 
grocer’s ad amounted to as much 
as two inches single column, or 
twenty-eight agate lines, and 
where the retail grocer had our 
merchandise and agreed not to 
advertise same at less than ten 
cents per package. 

“As nearly as we can find out, 
there are approximately only seven 
thousand independent retail grocers 
in the United States that use news- 
paper advertising and today, after 
having this offer out for about two 
years, approximately 50 per cent 
of these retail grocers have taken 
advantage of our offer. 

“We are today spending ap- 
proximately one-third of our ad- 
vertising appropriation in this di- 
rect co-operation with our retail 
distributors. This proposition is an 
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especially attractive one to the 
retail grocer who advertises, be- 
cause, in the first place, at no cost 
to him it enlarges his individual 
ad and enables him to advertise 
macaroni products in every ad- 
vertisement that he publishes, 
Personnally he himself could not 
afford to do this because he has 
several hundred other items that 
he must keep before the public. 

“By running our co-operative 
advertising in every advertisement 
he publishes, a grocer who takes 
advantage of our offer, in a very 
short time, finds his business 
on package macaroni products 
doubled and trebled, and this is 
done at no expense to the retail 
merchant, and on an item that 
he does not have to offer at cost 
price in order to get volume, but 
on an item that retails at the 
popular price of ten cents per pack- 
age besides making him a gross 
profit of 25 per cent on his sell- 
ing price. Certainly a real propo- 
sition.” 





New Direct Mail Business at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Claude N. Jaqua, formerl 
and treasurer of The Car it Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chester A. 
Jaqua, his brother, formerly with the 
sales and direct advertising service de- 
partments of the same company, have 
formed The Jaqua Company in Grand 
Rapids for the planning and production 
of direct-mail advertising. 

P. B. Peterson and Jacob Tuinman, 
both of The Cargili Company, and 
Andrew Mersman, formerly with Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, are asso- 
ciated with the new organization. 


Joins William J. Morton 
Company 

J. W. Hastie has joined the New York 
office of the William J. Morton Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, as vice- 
president. Mr. Hastie has been New 
York manager of the Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield, ass., for the 
last four years, and previously had been 
its Minneapolis manager for six years. 


secretary 








Has Canned Grapefruit 
Account 


The Spanish-American Fruit Com 
pany, Inc., New York and Porto Rico, 
has placed its account with the F. J. 
Low Company, Inc., advertising, New 
York. A campaign on grapefruit hearts 
in cans is planned in mewspapers and 
business papers. 























If all 


advertising 


did was Pay 














F the only thing a man 
got from advertising 
was cash profits, there 
wouldn’t be nearly so 
many advertisers. 
Advertising men know 
better than anybody else 
(except wives) that the 
hard-headed American 
business man is really a 
temperamental, sentimen- 


tal, artist sort of person 
who sometimes thinks 
more of an unsolicited 
testimonial from some- 


























body he never saw than 
he does of an order that 
was hard to get. 

There is nothing more 
satisfying in life than the 
knowledge that your 
business enjoys the good 
opinion of nearly all the 
worth-while people in 
the country. 

It would be funny if a 


favorable public opinion 
didn’t “pay.’”’ It would 
be funny if this favorable 
public opinion could be 














got for nothing, or in- 
duced with lies, or stimu- 
lated by vain boasting. 
Instead of wondering 
whether advertising does 
pay or won’t pay, think 
what it is, and decide 
from that whether you 
are fit to have it or not. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Srare Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormicr Bups. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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A Perishable Foodstuff Advertising 
Lesson from Great Britain 


British Tomato Industry Receives Striking Proof That It Can Effectively 
Employ Advertising 


By Gilbert Russell 


OW the British tomato in- 
dustry employed co-operative 
advertising in 1922 has already 
been told in Printers’ INK, and 
a review of what has been ac- 
complished is now in order. In 
such a review of this first year’s 
campaign, it will be helpful to 
recapitulate briefly the objects 
which this campaign had in view. 
The situation which, in 1922, 
led the growers to embark upon 
the campaign was in part due to 
the extraordinarily fine summer 
weather of the previous year. 
Tomatoes had been unusually 
plentiful, with the result that the 
unregulated market was glutted, 
and prices ruinously low for the 
growers, more especially since 
quantities of Dutch tomatoes 
flooded the market simultaneous- 
ly with the British output. This 
market situation was not new; 
it was only aggravated by the 
fine weather. But the growers 
determined that in 1922 the same 
situation should not occur. They 
planned a national advertising 
campaign upon a_ co-operative 
basis to educate the public into 
demanding British tomatoes in 
preference to foreign, registering 
a trade-mark to distinguish their 
produce. Particularly, the cam- 
paign was planned so that the 
weight of advertising occurred 
when British tomatoes were most 
plentiful, the growers hoping that 
by this means better prices would 
be obtained during the glut season. 
The adoption of the campaign 
needed courage on the part of 
the British growers, inasmuch as 
not only were they inexperienced 
in the employment of advertising, 
but also they realized at the out- 
set that any advertising of toma- 
toes must of necessity help to sell 
the output of the rival Dutch 
growers as well as their own. 
What they hoped to do was to 


promote a sufficiently large demand 
for tomatoes that the Dutch out- 
put as well as their own would 
be needed to supply it. Indeed, 
so obviously beneficial was the 
advertising to foreign tomato 
growers that a Dutch grower ac- 
tually offered to contribute to the 
expenses. His offer was not 
accepted. 

As I explained in the previous 
article (Printers’ Inx, August 10, 
1922, page 115) tomatoes are sold 
on commission in the wholesale 
market for what they will fetch; 
consequently large crops result in 
very low prices being obtained in 
the wholesale market, the benefit 
of which is always passed on to 
the public by the retail shops. In 
the simplest terms, then, the Brit- 
ish growers’ object was to cause 
a sufficiently large public demand 
for their produce so that the de- 
mand would in some measure ap- 
proach the supply during the glut 
period. 


INVESTMENT OF LAST YEAR’S FUND 


If this could be achieved to the 
extent that the wholesale supply 
would fetch one penny per pound 
more during the glut, the growers 
felt they would be satisfied. An 
alternative contribution of one 
penny per ‘strike’ (twelve pounds) 
of production, or in Great Britain 
of £25 per acre, and in Guernsey of 
5/- per perch, of tomatoes un- 
der glass produced the adver- 
tising fund of £12,000. This was 
spent in large space newspaper 
advertising, posters, show cards, 
and printed matter. Nearly 100,- 
000 recipe booklets were distrib- 
uted, most of them to the public 
in response to the tear-off coupons 
contained in the advertisements. 
And the public demand for these 
recipe books was so large that the 
committee of management intend 
that a larger and more attractive 
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book shall be prepared for this 


year. 

Retailers all over the country 
demanded show cards and replicas 
of the posters for window exhibi- 
tion, and 10,000 were ordered by 
them for this purpose. A larger 
allocation for this purpose is in- 
tended for 1923. 

One of the principal features 
of the original advertising cam- 
paign was the adoption of a non- 
returnable packing for the toma- 
toes in place of the customary 
‘strike’-—a shallow wicker basket. 
It soon was found, however, that 
no packing method met with the 
approval of all the growers, and 
the adoption of an improved form 
of packing was left to individual 
preference. 

In general, I believe the growers 
favor a non-returnable package; 
but the commission salesmen seem 
to be averse to it, for reasons 
which are not difficult to perceive. 
It is worth notice, therefore, that 
one firm dispatched at times as 
much as 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent of its daily sendings in 
non-returnables, and not once in 
1922 had it any left on its hands, 
even in strikes when heavy stocks 
of tomatoes remained. 

The committee has placed on 
record its conviction that in the 
universal adoption by British 
growers of the non-charged, non- 
returnable package lies one of the 
means of solving the faulty dis- 
tribution of the produce. 


PRICES HELD UP WELL 


Turning more directly to the 
results of the advertising, it is 
possible to quote actual figures 
which make it plain that the cam- 
paign was a successful experiment 
from the growers’ point of view. 
A comparison of prices fetched 
by produce in Covent Garden Mar- 
ket in 1921 and 1922 reveals that 
whereas cucumbers fell on average 
25 per cent, radishes 30 per cent, 
lettuce 58 per cent, and Victoria 
plums 75 per cent, tomatoes fell 
only 7 per cent. Further, at the 
period when Victoria plums were 
so plentiful that they were only 
realizing one quarter of the pre- 
vious year’s prices, tomatoes were 
actually increased 6% per cent in 
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price compared with the previous 
year. It was during this period 
that the tomato advertising cam- 
paign was at its height. It js 
beyond doubt that the advertising 
affected the situation markedly 
at this period. 

A further comparison between 
food prices generally and that of 
tomatoes shows that during May 
to September according to British 
Board of Trade Cost of Living 
Figures, the average fall in fruits 
was 21 per cent. British tomatoes 
fell only 7 points. In other words 
foodstuffs generally fell three 
times as much as British toma- 
toes. Further, British tomatoes 
actually did not fall so low in 
1922 as they did in 1921. 

Another point to be borne in 
mind is that salad vegetables were 
glutting the market in 1922 and 
this reduced the proportion of 
tomatoes used in salads. 

Yet again the long heat wave 
of 1921 caused salad vegetables 
including tomatoes to sell freely, 
and only the abnormally large 
crop caused the prices to be so 
low. In 1922 there was no sum- 
mer weather after June, and 
though this naturally caused the 
tomato crop to be smaller (which 
might lead you to suppose that 
prices would therefore rise without 
the assistance of the advertising) 
experience has proved that cold 
wet weather which causes a dimin- 
ished crop would occasion a lessened 
demand for salad vegetables. 

Comparison of the fine weather 
of 1921 with the cold wet summer 
of 1922 should cause even the 
most skeptical to agree that tomato 
prices must have gone lower in 
1922 than in the previous year 
unless some new factor prevented 
them from so doing. They did 
not fall, and the only new factor 
in the conditions was the adver- 
tising campaign. 

Additional encouragement to 
the growers to go further with 
their experiment in co-operative 
advertising is provided by the 
results produced by the advertis- 
ing of British cucumbers, a cam- 
paign which was inaugurated and 
administered by the same com- 
mittee. Three thousand pounds 
was spent in this campaign. When 
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the advertisements began to ap- 
pear, cucumbers had fallen in 
price to 13/- per flat. After two 
days’ advertising, with no change 
whatever in the inclement weather, 
the demand for cucumbers in- 
creased and prices rose rapidly. 
Cucumbers maintained the pre- 
vious year’s abnormally high prices 
during the whole time the ad- 
vertising appeared, but when the 
campaign ceased through exhaus- 
tion of funds, prices fell to pieces. 

Soon after the cucumber ad- 
vertising campaign started the 
weather improved, and in the ab- 
sence of Dutch supplies, the con- 
tinued effect of the advertising, 
and the hot weather, caused prices 
to advance so rapidly that the 
advertisements were withdrawn. 
By the time the withdrawal had 
been effected, prices had advanced 
to 32/- per flat: A leading grower 
who contributed to the campaign 
gave the opinion that the adver- 
tising raised the price of cucum- 
bers 5/- per flat during June, when 
about one eighth of the whole 
crop is marketed. A rise of 2/- 
per flat during this month alone 
would cover the whole cost of 
the campaign. The contribution 
of growers to the advertising fund 
- voluntarily assessed at 3d. per 
at. 

It is significant that the bulk of 
the increased demand for cucum- 
bers came from those towns where 
the advertisements were appear- 
ing, from which it may justly be 
said that the campaign was im- 
mediately successful. 





M. J. Guthrie with Dayton, 
O., Printers 


M. J. Guthrie, recently sales manager 
of the Stubbs Company, Detroit lithog- 
raphers, has joined The Walker Litho- 
graphing & Printing Company, Dayton, 
0. He previously had been secretary of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., and at one 
time was general manager of the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, both 
ot Detroit. 





Ajax Rubber Reports Profit 


_The Ajax Rubber Company, “Ajax” 
tires, tubes and accessories, New York, 
for 1922, reports net profits of $26,537 
after interest, charges and depreciation, 
in contrast with a deficit of $5,205,577 
in 1921, a deficit of $177,920 in 1920, 
and profits of $2,201,267 in 1919. 
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Selling the Sample Offer on Its 


Possibilities of Usage 

_After a list of dealers has been fur- 
nished with a supply of samples of an 
advertised product, it would seem that 
copy informing consumers of a sample 
offer would be all that should be neces- 
~ to get them to request their sample. 
_ More aggressive sales effort than this 
is et behind the sample offer of a can 
of Varno-Lac by the Acme White Lead 
and Color Works, of Detroit. Not only 
is the sample offered and a list of the 
dealers where it is obtainable published, 
but the advertiser makes an effort to 
sell its sample aqua on more than 
free distribution. The consumer’s desire 
to try Varno-Lac is stimulated by show- 
ing him just what the sample can accom- 
plish. Has he a chair at home that 
needs varnishing? A piece of reed fur- 
niture? Does the baby’s buggy need to 
be varnished? If so, he is told .that 


- the free can of Varno-Lac will do any 


one of these odd jobs. 


L. W. Bleser, Advertising 


Manager, “St. Nicholas” 

L. W. Bleser has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine, New York. Mr. Bleser was for- 
merly an account executive with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
and at one time was vice-president of 
William R. Robinson & Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, both of New York. 








New Campaign for Chi-Namel 


Products 

The Ohio Varnish Company, manu- 
facturer of “‘Chi-Namel’’ paints, enamels, 
and varnishes, Cleveland, will use busi- 
ness-paper and periodical advertising in 
a new campaign on its products. The 
account has been placed with The Max- 
ton R. Davies Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 





Joins Hazard Advertising 


Corporation 

Charles B. Howry Jr., has joined the, 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Howry was recently with the 
Larchar-Horton Company, Providence, 
R. I., advertising agency, and at one 
time was with the advertising staff of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Joins Philadelphia Agency 


Karl Knipe has joined the J. H. Cross 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency. Mr. Knipe has been advertising 
manager for the last five years of The 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company and 
the a Asphalt Company, also of 
Philadelphia. 








Represents “International 
Studio” in New Fngland 


Metz B. Hayes, publishers’ representa- 
tive at Boston, has been appointed New 
England representative of International 
Studio, New York. 
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Sales Managers Form 
National Association 


COMMITTEE representing 

sales managers’ clubs of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Columbus held a meeting at the 
New York Advertising Club on 
April 20, at which plans were 
outlined for the formation of a 
national organization to be known 
as the National Association of 
Sales Managers. 

This is the crystallization of an 

idea which has been put forward 
at various intervals during the last 
few years. The purpose of the 
association, according to Charles 
F. Abbott, who was elected chair- 
man of the committee, is to create 
a clearing-house for the inter- 
change of ideas that will assist 
sales managers in solving problems 
of distribution. 
’ Sales managers have never had 
a national organization of their 
own, Mr. Abbott said, though they 
are entrusted with a responsibility 
in the sale and distribution of 
merchandise that calls for their 
constructive, co-operative effort in 
overcoming the difficulties in- 
volved in marketing the products 
of the nation. Through fraternal 
co-operation, investigation, and 
this mutual exchange of infor- 
mation, it is believed that the as- 
sociation will bring to its members 
the benefits of the best and most 
economical selling methods. 

Membership in the association 
will be confined to sales managers. 
There will be two forms of 
membership, a local club — 
tion membership and an 
dividual membership. The beliae 
provides for the great number of 
sales managers located in different 
sections of the country who are 
not affiliated with a local sales 
managers’ club. 

The first meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Sales Man- 
agers will be held at Atlantic 
City on June 7, directly following 
the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
At this meeting a_ constitution 
and by-laws will be adopted, 
and permanent officers elected. 
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The committee appointed C. H. 
Rohrbach, of New York, execu- 
tive secretary of the associaton, 
George W. Hopkins was made 
chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Atlantic City meet- 
ing. 

Among those who attended the 
organization meeting as represen- 
tatives of their respective clubs 
were: 


New York Sales Managers’ Club— 
Charles F, Abbott, Pictorial Clubs, Inc.; 
Frank Hayden, Becton Dickinson ¢ 
Company; George W. Hopkins, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, and E. J. Little, 
The Wahl Company. 

te age ee Sales Managers’ Club— 
John E oe William M. Lloyd Com. 
pany; Louis L. Mcllhenney, 1. hen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc.; John T. Watson, 
The National Cash Register Company, 
and William R. McLain, McLain-Sim- 
pers Organization. 

St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau— 
Martin J. Wolf, Bussman Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Boston Sales Managers’ Club—FE. F. 
Swan, Joseph Burnett Company; Walter 
E. Smith, Park & Pollard Company; 
Henry Davis, Stetson Press, and James 
Higgins, George P. Ide Company 

Sales Managers’ Club of the sta 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Association of the 
Columbus, O., Chamber of Commerce— 
Avery G. Clinger and E, W. Billman. 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Club—A, W. 
Logan, G. Sommers & Company. 

Sales Managers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee—A. T. Fish, Lindemann & 
Hoverson Company; O. A. Dole, Evin- 
rude Motor Company; R. D. Wall- 
schlaeger, American Sugar Refining 
Company, and H. P. Hotz, secretary 
of the association. 


A “Pinch Hitter” Bats Against 
Old Man “Summer Slumps” 


FepeRAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITED 
Lonpon, Onrt., Apr. 16, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thanks for your article on stopping 
advertising during the summer months 
in Printers’ Inx of April 12. 

I believe you have done us and adver- 
tising a real service and instead of argu- 
ing any further with our clients I am 
simply going to place your article before 
them; then, if they are as profound be- 
lievers in Printers’ Inx as I am, there 
will be no necessity for further words. 
FEpERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITED, 

T. H. Yutt, 

President and Managing Director. 


Calvin Brodsey Starts Art 


Service 
Calvin Brodsey, for the last ten years 
with Street & Finney, Inc., New Y York 
advertising agency, as artist, layout man 
and visualizer, has started an art ser- 
vice under his own name at New York. 
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“Least sales resistance between 





1% REPLY PLEASE METER TO 


Mr. George ¥. al 
Magesine 
Chicago, Illinois... 
Deer Mr. Quigley: 
The order you have received for Kraft 


advertising for Fell is concrete evidence of our whole- 
hearted endorsement of your publication os an edvertising 


We fee) that in plecing Kreft Cheese 


find least sales resistance, where buying habits are not 
yet m omvpee vd —=*< end where, in many oases, we heve en 
opportunity to induce the young housewife to insist upon 
Kraft Cheese te making her first purchase 


More power to you in your Age Pactor Appeal! 


Yours very truly, 
J &, 


Fs 





PPICES RAMED HEREIN BUBJECT TO PRION BALE AND CHANGE WITHOUT KOTICE 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


221 West 57th Street, New York 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago 
127 Federal Street, Boston 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—pred 
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s of 18 and 30,” says Mr. Platt 








and “places Kraft Cheese advertising in 
Photoplay—the publication which has a circu- 
lation dominated by women between the ages 

of 18 and 30 years.” 





HAT Inflzence Has 
Youth in the Sale of 
Your Product? 


Have you data on the in- 
fluence of the various age 
groups on the sale of your 
product? 

Photoplay Magazine, pre- 
dominant with the 18 to 30 
age group, has gathered and 
published in book form a 
compilation of the facts and 
figures on the importance of 
the age factor in the mer- 
chandising of a number of 
products. The book, “The 
Age Factor in Selling and 
Advertising,” will be sent 
free to advertisers and their 
arents upon request. 
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When the Marketing Situation Is 
Betwixt and Between 


How the Boston Molasses Company, in Selling Feed Molasses to Farmers, 
Is Changing from a Consumer to a Dealer Business 


By Donald Kirkland 


por seventeen years the Boston 
Molasses Company, of the 
city from which it takes its name, 
as one phase-of its business, has 
been selling molasses for stock 
fed to farmers. In that time it 
has both followed and forced a 
gradual evolution in methods of 
merchandising. Today its business 
is half-way emerged from an old 
to a new method—distribution is 
being switched through the dealer 
in place of selling direct to the 
consumer. 

Because this situation involves 
problems that are somewhat apart 
from the usually discussed busi- 
ness with a settled, stable market- 
ing plan, I am describing some 
of the high spots of this com- 
pany’s methods and policies. 

Briefly, here are the chief prob- 
lms: The business is conducted 
partly by mail order, partly by 
salesmen to consumer, and partly 
through dealers. Advertising and 
selling plans have to be designed 
to mect this situation. Half the 
farmers are educated to the value 
of molasses, the other half have 
yet to be educated; the advertis- 
ing has to be a judicious combina- 
tion of mail-order selling, educa- 
tional advertising, and publicity. 
And the selling activities as a 
whole have to be co-ordinated to 
avoid overlapping, confusion and 
trouble. It is a great deal like the 
weaving of a multi-colored pat- 
tern of cloth. 

When this concern first started 
selling its Xtravim feed molasses 
to farmers, the idea was some- 
thing new. The work had to be 
done by calling direct upon the 
farmers, by mail-order advertising 
in farm papers, and by educa- 
tional follow-up. The first prob- 
lm, in other words, 
tducate the farmers to the value 
of molasses as a food. ‘This has 
ben gradually accomplished, not 


only through the efforts of the 
Boston Molasses Company, but 
through the experiments and re- 
ports of agricultural colleges, edi- 
torial writers in farm papers, and 
advertising by other companies. 
So that today a good part of the 
educational work is done. al- 
though it is by no means com- 
pleted. 

Ever: since the company started 
cultivating a farm market, it has 
traveled a number of men in New 
England, the territory it sought, 
who, calling upon the farmers 
direct, have built up a_ steady 
trade. At the same time the com- 
pany realized the desirability of 
changing over the business to per- 
mit marketing through dealers, 
which, it found, was a more eco- 
nomical method of selling, pro- 
viding it could be done. Dealers, 
however, have been harder to con- 
vince than farmers. For many 
years they would not touch it, ex- 
cept as here and there a dealer 
was convinced both of the value 
and salability of the product and 
took on representation. 

For a long time it was slow 
picking. Nevertheless, as _ the 
salesmen traveled over the various 
States, they visited dealers as well 
as farmers and endeavored to sell 
them. These dealers were gen- 
erally hay and grain merchants 
or large, country grocers dealing 
in stock feed. The general atti- 
tude in past years, however, in 
spite of the fact that farmers to 
a certain extent were buying 
molasses, was that the stuff was 
messy and bothersome to handle 
and there wasn’t enough money 
in the few sales they might get to 
make it worth their while. 

Apparently it takes just so 
much pounding to get an idea 
over. Business men have experi- 
enced that again and again. They 
will go along, pushing an idea 
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against resistance, making slow 
progress, until all at once things 
go with a sudden rush. It is a 
great deal like thawing out a 
frozen pipe. At first nothing hap- 
pens, then after a time there is a 
slow trickle, then the pressure 
clears the last bit of obstruction 
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jolasses because the quality is there 
any ration that you may be using. 


Our new booklet, “‘MOLAS: 
molasses 


BOSTON MOLASSES CO., 


POSTER EFFECT IS OBTAINED IN THIS ADVERTISING TO 


FARMERS 


and the 
through. 

Well, up to 1922 the Boston Mo- 
lasses Company had about 175 
dealers as a result of seventeen 
years’ effort. Of course in the 
meantime it had been doing a 
good business, but the larger part 
of it was direct. But in the past 
year things came its way—ap- 
parently the dealers all saw the 
light at once—and now it has 
about 500. The company didn’t 
do anything much different from 
what it had done before—it had 
kept pounding—and, well, the pipe 
had opened. 

With this rapidly changing situ- 


water goes pouring 
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ation the selling plans have nat- 
urally had to be modified. The 
salesmen, for instance, continue 
their work both with dealers and 
farmers; but where there is dealer 
representation, the direct selling 
effort is in the nature of mission- 
ary work for the dealer—it is con- 
ducted as a demon- 
stration and a help, 
In time the necessity 
for this sort of work 
will grow less. It is 
found, however, that 
hay and grain dealers 
and country grocers 
are no different from 
other dealers — it is 
hard to get them to 
do much pushing. In 
order to make sales 
the energy must come 
from consumer pull, 
so the company can’t 
let down its arms and 
depend altogether up- 
on ‘its new distribut- 
ing organization. 

The nature of the 
advertising has been 
changed on account 
of the new situation. 
While its work must 
be a bid for mail 
orders, and while it 
still has educational 
information to put 
over, its greatest em- 
phasis is on the brand 
name Xtravim. In 
the present stage of 
affairs, that is per- 
haps the most impor- 
tant thing. The educational part 
of the program is handled by 
inviting requests for a_ booklet 
having the title “Molasses for 
Stock Feeding,’ which is a con- 
vincing little pamphlet of facts, 
formulas and testimonials. 

The latest campaign in farm 
papers consists of a series of illus- 
trated advertisements showing a 
truckload of molasses on its way 
from the freight house to the 
stable. In the first advertisement 
is shown the truck loaded at the 
freight house platform ready to 
leave; next the driver is on the 
road, passing a billboard showing 
an advertisement for Xtravim; 
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and so to the pile of barrels in 
the stable, and finally the farmer 
drawing off the food into a meas- 
ure. In each the brand name is 
shown up prominently. 

Naturally the new methods have 
considerably reduced the percent- 
age of business done by mail. 
Inquiries are followed up some- 
times with a bid for a direct 
order, sometimes with reference 
to the dealer where the repre- 
sentation is good. The company 
is following no one rule in any 
of its methods because the mar- 
keting conditions are not uniform. 
Some places there may be a good 
live dealer, sometimes two or 
three; in others there may be a 
dealer who has perhaps pur- 
chased a few barrels but could 
hardly be termed a distributor; 
again in other places there may 
be no dealer connection of any 
kind. So it is guided altogether 


by circumstances in the individual 
territory. 

In attempting to build up the 
confidence and enthusiasm of its 
dealers, however, it is. switching 
inquiries their way so far as prac- 


ticable. Where a sale is made by 
mail, the dealer is given his profit. 
This is treating him in a way that 
will win interest and support. Of 
course, there is no absolute rule 
again about this. There is no 
compulsion on the part of the 
Boston Molasses Company to do 
it, and if the dealer is not a repre- 
sentative one who is really inter- 
ested in pushing Xtravim mo- 
lasses, the chances are that the 
company would not be handing 
him a check in such a case. Again, 
where there are two or three deal- 
ers in a community there might 
be difficulty in awarding the dis- 
count; but usually in a case like 
this there would be one who 
would be buying by the carload, 
the others by the barrel. Nat- 
urally the biggest buyer would be 
the favored one. 

Within the past couple of years 
the company has tried an interest- 
ing experiment in the way of ex- 
clusive agencies. Whether or not 
to give exclusive representation in 
a community is often a difficult 
question to settle with any prop- 
osition. Sometimes a concern 
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starts out and gives exclusive 
rights simply as an inducement to 
get distribution and later finds it 
is handicapped because its outlets 
are limited. Sometimes the nature 
of the product is one which re- 
quires pushing by the retailer and 
to provide the necessary incentive 
an exclusive agency is given—and 
in such a case one dealer may pro- 
duce more business than several. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCY EXPERIENCE 


If one were asked to express an 
opinion as to whether exclusive 
agencies were desirable in selling 
molasses to farmers, it would be 
a difficult question to answer and 
probably the opinion would be 
yes. The Boston Molasses Com- 
pany thought there might be some- 
thing in the idea, but not wanting 
to commit itself to any extent 
before it knew, it experimented 
by making temporary exclusive 
agency contracts with two dealers 
in two different States. In one 
case the dealer was a local hay 
and grain merchant; in the other 
he was a man who went into the 
business of selling molasses ex- 
clusively. But it found that re- 
sults did not justify a continuance 
of the arrangement nor its exten- 
sion to other districts. In one 
of the territories mentioned it 
sold the year following cancella- 
tion of the exclusive agency about 
four times the volume, doing busi- 
ness through the several dealers. 
The other contract has not yet ex- 
pired, but the company feels it 
will accomplish more without ex- 
clusive representation. 

The reason apparently was that 
the hay and grain man did not 
push molasses any more than be- 
fore, and sold just about what he 
would without exclusive rights. 
As to the other, while he may 
have converted some new farmers 
to molasses, he was only a single 
point of contact with those who 
were already users, while the sev- 
eral dealers provided three or 
four; and in selling to farmers 
personal relations count for a lot. 

This may not be conclusive; but 
at any rate the company will 
think very seriously before grant- 
ing any exclusive territories. 

As a conclusion to this article 
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I am going to quote a sample of 
letter used by this firm in an- 
swering an inquiry. This is a 
letter that brings orders for any- 
where from a barrel to a carload, 
so it is well worth reading. Note 
its plain but convincing language. 


Yours of the received. 

Our price on Xtravim is a 
gallon in five-barrel lots, in less 
than five barrels, f. o. b. Boston, barrels 
holding 50 or 54 gallons each, and on 
receipt of your money order or check 
we will make prompt shipment. This 
does not reflect on your credit, for we 
are doing it on a cash basis, saving hir- 
ing one clerk and you get the benefit. 

At this price you are getting the 
cheapest cost feed in the market, at the 
same time the best, for a pound of 
Xtravim will equal a und of any 
other; besides, where tevin is fed 
there is lost through indigestion only 
2 per cent or 3 per cent of your protein 
feeds. Where Xtravim is not fed there 
is a loss of from 15 ~ cent to 18 per 
cent. Is this not worth saving, for your 
protein part of your ration costs you 
most? It is for this reason that such 
results have been obtained by feeding 
Xtravim, 

A Connecticut feeder writes, “I con- 
sider Xtravim the best feed molasses on 
the market and don’t intend to winter 
stock without it.” Many of the — 
records of New England have been made 
by feeders of Xtravim. 

A Framingham, Mass., milk raiser has 
fed 600 barrels of Xtravim a year for 
the past five years and is feeding it 
today. 

A Lowell milk raiser tried one year 
to get along without Xtravim, as 
bought five carloads for this year. 

Xtravim diluted with water and 
sprinkled on your poor hay and straw 
will cause the stock to clean their man- 
gers, for they like the sweet taste of 
Xtravim. 

. Xtravim is a great feed for pigs and 
ogs. 

Xtravim is a pure molasses. The best 
of its kind that money can buy. It is 
not a cheap refinery syrup or beet 
molasses, 

Try a barrel and be convinced as 
others have done, and see that it is worth 
all it costs. 

We can ship promptly single barrels 
or carloads. 


H. B. Doyle, Vice-President, 
Kobbé Agency 


B. Doyle who has been with the 
Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., for the 
past two years, has been elected a vice- 
president of that organization. 


William V. Fowler Dead 


William Vanderbilt Fowler with the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine for ten 
years as advertising representative for 
Brooklyn and New York City, died in 
Brooklyn on April 16 at the age of 
fifty-five. 
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Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Techni. 
cal Publicity Association, Inc., at New 
York, G. Morrison, of the Ingersoll. 
Rand Company, was elected president. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
R. A. Holme, Superheater Company; 
second vice- eee t WwW. Cather, 
Worthington Pu & Machinery Cor. 
poration; realli g Ww. Cash, Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, and secretary, J. N. 
McDonald, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Caone- 

C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
aS, and H. J. Downes, American 
Locomotive Company, were elected mem. 
bers of the executive oy mgened to 
represent active members of the associa- 
tion. Associate members will be rep- 
resented by G. O. Hays, Iron Trade 
Review and Jesse H. Neal, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


Eaton Shoe Account for 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 


The Charles A. Eaton Company, of 
Brockton, Mass., men’s shoe manufac- 
turer, operating and controlling the fol- 
lowing divisions: the Dalton Shoe, the 
Crawford Shoe, the Eaton-Brewster 
Shoe, all of Brockton, and the Capital 
City "Shoe Division of Augusta, Me., has 
placed its account with the New York 
office of Dorrance, Suilivan & Company. 

At the present time it is thought that 
national advertising plans will be de- 
veloped for two, and possibly three, of 
the above divisions. The first advertis- 
ing will be concentrated on a new line 
of men’s shoes to be manufactured un- 
der A. E. Little patents. 


New York “Evening Journal” 
Advances W. G. Hobson 


William G. Hobson, manager of the 
merchandising service department of the 
New York Baake Journal has been 
advanced to the position of manager 
of national advertising. He will con- 
tinue to direct the merchandising de- 
partment. Mr. Hobson succeeds William 

Callender, Jr., who, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue, has resigned. 


Bayle Food Products to Be 
Advertised Nationally 


The Bayle Food Products Company, 
St. Louis, maker of peanut butter, 
horseradish, and other table foods, has 
appointed the Simpson Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to handle its advertis- 
ing account. A campaign will be run in 
national periodicals. 


Duz Account with George 
Batten 


The Duz Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Duz, a washing com- 
pound, has appointed the George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising, 
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Universal 


Appeal 


O newspaper can be a “class” medium and 
hope to serve its purpose well. Unless its 
appeal is universal—unless its distribution cov- 
ers “mass” as well as “class,” such a newspaper 
cannot serve advertisers successfully. 








It is significant to observe that The Detroit 
Free Press reaches every type of home in 
Detroit—88% of its city circulation going to 
homes possessing moderate, yet . comfortable 
incomes—the plain, everyday folks who make 
up 98% of the actual buying populace. 








Yet it, too, covers most thoroughly the 15,000 
odd homes in Detroit where there is wealth. 


Whatever your appeal—whatever your mer- 
chandising plan—it can be most successfully 
consummated through Free Press columns. 





The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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The Postman Knows— fils» 


The Office Boy Knows— 
The Boss Says— 


that TEXTILE WORLD has thd 
right of way. | 


—and it has. All of which come 
back to the point that TEXTILE 
WORLD is an established acces- 
‘sory to the business of running the 


8000 odd mills of 


this vast industry. 


Do you know that right 

now the textile industry 

is producing on a full 

time basis—that many 

of its branches are oper- 

ating night -shifts—that 

textile machinery manu- 

facturers have their pro- 

duction sold for months ahead— that this con 
dition isn’t a mushroom boom—that th 
world’s vacuum of textiles will be a long tim 
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illing up—that there never was 
»more favorable time to break 


ato this field P \ 


yst say the word that you want to be 
hown and give us a few facts about 
our product. We'll tell you frankly 
bout your chances. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Members Associated Business Papers, Inc., and 
Audit Bureaw of Circulations 
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There is no other magazine 
like 


CHILDLIFE ff SAI... 


ip 8 j of org: 

N the first place, “Child . |i GENCY. 

“f 9 ¢ <7 ress, it 
Life” is read not only ~ nn hens 
by the children themselves, that th 
but by mothers to their. ff keeping 
children. An _ advertise- —_— as = — 
ment in “Child Life,” — Becks 
therefore, has a mature, duced ; 
sensible appeal to the mother—the one who did not 
buys the children’s wearing apparel, shoes, quarter: 
conditi¢ 

foods, toilet articles, toys, books — nursery tee 
furniture. vision ¢ 


“Child Life” offers a quality ial of — 


more than 100,000. The homes that receive “as 
“Child Life” every month are the kind to ap- those 
preciate the best in merchandise. They have the sta: 


the financial ability to purchase the best. a 


And “Child Life” is outstanding in the juvenile tate an 
field for its editorial content. The most skillful and ene 
of children’s writers contribute to “Child Life.” a 
It is illustrated by famous artists for children. “The 
Its features are unique. Its whole editorial pol- words, 
icy is backed up by the long experience of to dire 
RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY in publishing dhged 

ne lar; 
books for children. wher a 

Put your advertisement in “Child Life,” “en ge 
where its success is assured. Write for rates collecti 
and a copy of “Child Life” to look over. he 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY ofc 
Publishers “gsi 
536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO es 
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Bringing the Branch Office 
Up to Par 


How Two Concerns Handled the Problem of Organizing the Branch 
Office Work Effectively 


By Henry Burwen 


A LARS manufacturer was 
faced with a serious problem 
of organization control and effi- 
ciency. The rapid march of prog- 
ress, it seemed, had made many ot 
its branch managers footsore, so 
that they were having difficulty 
keeping up with the pace. The 
ramifications of the business had 
grown so that the effort of the 
district manager which had pro- 
duced a satisfactory result before 
did not meet the ideas of the head- 
quarters executives under the new 
conditions. New men, it was felt, 
were not receiving proper super- 
vision and instruction; sales work 
in some offices was not properly 
organized. The branch manager 
was expected to be like one of 
those accomplished musicians of 
the stage who play a solo on a 
one-stringed violin, accompany a 
songbird on the saxophone, imi- 
tate an orchestra on the accordion, 
and end up by giving a band con- 
cert with trombone, drum and 
cymbal. 

The branch manager, in other 
words, had to be a sales manager 
to direct and supervise the work 
of his men; a salesman to handle 
the larger deals himself or help 
other salesmen on them; an office 
manager to run the many details 
of record systems, follow-up and 
collection. In addition to all this 
he had to be a good general, all- 
round executive; for each branch 
office was a complete miniature 
replica of the parent organization. 
It wasn’t the fault of the branch 
manager that in trying to play a 
band concert all by himself he 
_ times missed a beat on the 
drum. 

As a matter of fact, since the 
greaiest emphasis of the manage- 
ment had been on sales, and since 
most of the managers had been 
salesmen, it was but natural that 


the office, the service, and the su- 
pervisory ends should suffer. 

The management recognized it 
primarily as a problem of organi- 
zation—as. their problem more 
than that of the local managers. 
Two courses of action were con- 
sidered. The first was to relieve 
the local manager of some of his 
supervisory and organizing duties 
by the introduction of division 
managers, each of whom might 
control two or three branch offices, 
or by the introduction of men spe- 
cializing on certain functions of 
each office who would be directly 
controlled from headquarters. This 
would leave the branch managers 
with more time to concentrate 
upon that part of the job they 
were doing best—namely, the han- 
dling of the big jobs and acting 
as pinch hitters for other salesmen. 

This plan would, in other words, 
bring the reins of control nearer to 
headquarters. 

The other plan was to work 
along present lines, but to organ- 
ize each branch office more thor- 
oughly so as to accomplish tue 
same results—namely, to relieve 
the branch manager of some of 
his present worries and free him 
to concentrate on certain ends, but 
leaving him as the direct connec- 
tion between the branch and home 
office. 


THIS PLAN PROVED SATISFACTORY 


The last-mentioned plan of the 
two was adopted. Branch man- 
agers were given lieutenants who 
were capable, big-deal salesmen 
and pinch-hitters — thus to a large 
extent relieving the manager of a 
tremendous drain on his time. A 
headquarters office man was sent 
around the country to assist man- 
agers in systematizing and stand- 
ardizing their offices, their records 
and follow-up methods. And 
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through a series of conferences 
new methods of working, super- 
vising, and planning were worked 
out with the district managers and 
they were shown their opportunity 
as executives, 

And the plan is working out 
very satisfactorily. 

The difficulty described is one 
often met. Either a branch man- 
ager is of the salesman type, in 
which case the other ends of the 
business suffer, or he is of the 
office-manager type, in which case 
he fails to win the respect of the 
salesman and the sales work is apt 
to become inefficient and expensive. 

The Brandt Manufacturing Com- 
pany had this problem to tackle, 
but worked it out in just the oppo- 
site way to that I have described. 
This company manufactures and 
sells coin cashiering machines— 
devices for automatic change- 
making—a specialty sold to banks, 
stores and miscellaneous types of 
business in much the same way 
that adding machines and other 
large-unit specialties are sold. 


TRAINING OF SALESMEN WAS BEING 
NEGLECTED 


It was operating through four- 
teen branch offices, each having a 
manager, with one to six sales- 
men under him. The kernel of 
the difficulty here was this: Each 
district manager earned his income 
both from over-riding commissions 
on his men’s business and from 
direct commissions on his own 
sales. The branch manager had a 
sales territory for himself the 
same as his men. In addition to 
that it was his job to hire, train 
and supervise. 

Naturally, he was in a way in 
competition with himself; and the 
job of training and supervising 
and helping new men was neg- 
lected. In specialty selling the per- 
centage of successes is directly 
proportional to the thoroughness 
of the training and the degree of 
help and supervision the new men 
get. The turnover in the Brandt 
company under the old plan was 
about 100 per cent—that is, if we 
figure the sales force numbered 
- fifty, they would hire about fifty 
new men in a year. This did not 
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mean that the entire organizati.: 
changed—it meant that if ten 
the old men were lost it would » 
necessary to hire fifty new men 1 
order to obtain ten stickers. 

The percentage perhaps was »: 
abnormal compared with othe 
specialty organizations; nevert! < 
less it was a drain the executi> 
wanted to reduce if they could 

The real difficulty in this cise 
was that each branch organizat 
was not a sufficiently large unit 
justify the expense of a mana; 
whose duties were superviscry 
only. Stated in these words, the 
problem becomes pretty simple an 
the solution immediately suggests 
itself. But it is not so easy often- 
times to recognize what the prob- 
lem is. In a case like this, one 
senses a difficulty, but the basic 
trouble is sometimes not ob- 
vious. Sometimes various hypoth- 
eses must be tried before the prob- 
lem becomes clean-cut and ready 
prepared for solving. 

For instance, it might have 
seemed the problem in this case 
was merely one of thorough train- 
ing of new men, and arrangements 
might have been made to handle 
that phase of the work differently. 
But that was only part of the prob- 
lem. Specialty salesmen on com- 
mission in particular need constant 
supervision, help and encourage- 
ment to keep them successful. 

What the Brandt Manufactur- 
ing Company did, therefore, was 
to reduce the branch offices from 
their status as such—although the 
offices physically were retained. 
The country was split up into five 
divisions, each division compris- 
ing two or three of the former 
branch offices, and each under the 
charge of a division manager. 

His duties are wholly supervi- 
sory. He obtains his compensa- 
tion directly from the accomplish- 
ments of the salesmen in _ his 
division. He receives no commis- 
sions on direct sales—he has no 
incentive other than to make his 
men successful. As a matter of 
fact, these division managers are 
titled assistant sales managers— 
and they are sales managers in 
fact as well as name. ; 

The problem with this firm 1s 
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consider him first— 


r. you are a manufacturer coming into 
the St. Louis market, consider first the 
city dealer. The amount of your goods 
that he sells represents the bulk of the 
business that you will do in this entire 
market. If you tell him that you are go- 
ing to create a demand for your product 
through newspaper advertising, you owe 
it to him—and to yourself—to reach the 
greatest possible number of his cus- 
tomers. 





You can’t do this with one newspaper, 
nor with two newspapers having largely 
duplicated circulations. Country circu- 


lation produces no business for the city 
dealer. 


You can cover St. Louis only one way; 
by using the two large, non-duplicating 
evening papers. 





One of them— 


bond issue f 


587000000 Nationa] Advertising Representatives 
improvement STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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mainly a sales problem. Installa- 
tion and service work are minor 
factors—these had hardly to be 
taken into consideration due to the 
simple character of the product. 

The five new assistant sales 
managers are the best of the for- 
mer district managers. The others 
were demoted to the position of 
salesmen. Strangely enough, not 
a single man was lost in the shift. 

The division manager now spends 
all his time traveling in his ter- 
ritory. He hires new men as nec- 
essary, trains them, goes out into 
the field with them. He studies 
closely the records of the various 
individual salesmen, and whenever 
he finds one who begins to stagger 
he rushes to him, goes out into the 
field with him, finds out what his 
difficulties are, restores his cour- 
age and confidence, and a man is 
saved, who under the old plan, 
would have been lost, to the detri- 
ment of himself and the company. 

I talked with C. R. Acker, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the company, about this new plan. 
It was inaugurated in November, 
and it was too early to tell from 
actual sales figures what the re- 
sults would be, although, he said, 
sales had been increasing. But 
here is an _ interesting thing: 
From November, when the plan 
was instituted, until the middle of 
February, not a single man in the 
whole selling organization has 
been lost! “This may be merely a 
coincidence,” Mr. Acker said, “but 
I am inclined to think it is because 
uf the new plan. 

“Certainly everybody is happier 
with it; and there isn’t a single 
one in ‘the organization who has 
any doubt about its being an im- 
provement. The salesmen them- 
selves are happier working under 
it. The average specialty sales- 
man likes to feel the spur and 
encouragement of a good execu- 
tive; but he must be a real sales 
executive—otherwise the attitude 
will be bad, which will naturally 
reflect in the salesmen’s work and 
permanency. 

“IT can sense that the organiza- 
tion as a whole is more effective. 
Nowadays if we decide upon a 
certain policy, it goes through 
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with a zip, all at once, in every dis- 
trict. Our assistant sales manager 
feel themselves to be headquar. r 
ters men, and every new move- 
ment becomes as much theirs as 
that of the home office. If we 
plan a contest or a drive upon a 
certain line of business—if we 
plan any concerted movement at «il! 
—the whole organization through 
our division managers takes hold 
at once and the proposition 
over.” 

Perhaps these two examples \ ili 
furnish some suggestions for those 
who are nursing branch office ad- 
ministrative difficulties. In two 
organizations the problem has 
been worked out in exactly dis- 
similar ways. It is worth point- 
ing out, however, that in the first 
case, installation, service mainie- 
mance, accounting, ordering and 
stocking were important factors in 
the business; in the second case 
these were minor ,points—the main 
problem was one of selling or- 
ganization. In the first case the 
control was pushed farther away 
from the home office; in the scc- 
ond it was brought nearer to it. 
In both cases the point is, how- 
ever, that there is a remedy for 
branch office difficulties, whereas 
the general tendency is to consider 
them as a necessary and practically 
insurmountable evil. 


Joins Detroit Outdoor Adver- 
tising Firm 

A. J. Coran has joined the sales force 

of Walker & Company, outdoor adver- 

tising, Detroit. Mr. Coran was for 

merly assistant to H. K. Skillman, ad 

vertising manager of Parke, Davis & 


Company, manufacturing chemists, «l!so 
of Detroit. 


W. J. F. Dailey with Sterling- 
McMillan-Nash, Inc. 


William J. F. Dailey, formerly vice 
president of Van Patten, Inc., ] 
York advertising agency, has joined t 
staff of Sterling-McMillan-Nash, ; 
advertising agency, also of New York 


An advertising campaign is bein 
conducted in farm publications 
newspapers by the Vaycide Chemc: 
Corporation, of Birmingham, Ala., ma: 
facturer of insecticides. 

This advertising is under the d 
tion of The Chambers Agency, Inc 
New Orleans. 


} 
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Apr. 20, 1923 PRINTERS’ INK 


Subject: Dealer Attitude Toward You 


Gentlemen: 


The marketing arch has two principal foundation pillars. 
One is “Product” and the other is “Working Capital.” The 
keystone of this marketing arch is “Dealer Attitude.” Other 
important blocks are “Advertising” on one side, and “Selling” 
on the other. Of course there are other important factors, 
but these five blocks compose the great problem of marketing. 


Most failures can lay their troubles to the neglect of dealer 
attitude. If the dealer is not friendly, the sales resistance 
and the advertising resistance become such hindrances tu 
profits and dividends that the whole structure is liable to 
collapse. 


“Dealer Attitude” may express itself in seven stages: open 
hostility, latent unfriendliness, indifference, lukewarm ac- 
quiescence, friendliness, cordiality, enthusiastic co-operation. 
Have you ever made an investigation of these seven stages 
of dealer attitude toward your products? Do you “guess” 
that the dealer is friendly or do you “suspect” that the dealer 
is hostile? Have you actually made a field investigation by 
means of an independent, unprejudiced, trained observer? 
lt is apt to be dangerous to rely upon your own opinions 
alone or solely on the opinions of your salesmen or officials. 
An insider can only see with favorable eyes. The right 
investigator may see more clearly. 


What is the necessary move to win the friendly attitude 
of dealers? It is not always excessive profits. It is not 
always extended datings or free goods deals or liberal al- 
lowances. 


Some manufacturers have enthusiastic dealer cooperation 
and yet are precise in their collections and unbending in their 
dealings. How do they win this most desirable marketing 
factor? It is a problem worth considering. It means more 
power to your advertising, greater results from your selling 
ind bigger dividends to your stockholders. 


lhe latch-string is out for you to come in by letter or in 
rson, and discuss this vital question with an advertising 
iczency which for twenty-seven years has been selling its 
vn manufactured products successfully through a highly 
cient sales organization and by mail to the retail trade, 
aod knows from practical experience many of the ins and 
ts of “Dealer Attitude.” 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency 
Charter Member A, A. A. A. 
454 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.- 
Phone-- Mad Sq. 9070. 
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On or about May Ist, the CHILTON COMPAN 
moves to its new and much larger plant at Che 
nut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia. 


This removal is made necessary by the growth 
the Company and its publications, the forme 
quarters at Market and 49th Streets having b 
inadequate for some time. 


The new building is 192’ x 214’ 6” of substanti 
construction on the daylight plan and is thoroughl 
modern and complete in its equipment. 


A cordial invitation to inspect the new plant a 
time they may be in Philadelphia is extended t 
all those engaged in the automotive and _ hotd 
supply industries. 


It is significant that these larger quarters and i 
creased facilities are necessary to print just 4 
trade publications having a total of only 46 issue 
a year and to handle the service given in conn 
tion with them. 


Chestnut at 56 
On the Lim 
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Nfhis speaks volumes for their standing in the vari- 


us industries they serve, and emphasizes the 
eadership of Chilton publications in their respec- 
ive fields. 


he policies responsible for this remarkable 
rowth will be continued and the new and larger 
building will enable us to serve our clients better 
han ever. 


Please see that your records of the location of the 
ollowing publications are corrected so as to have 
e new address. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 
CHILTON TRACTOR JOURNAL 
CHILTON TRACTOR INDEX 
CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX 


HILTO' CO.—Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 


iinet 
re@t Philadelphia 


Phwoy 
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vetting Frominent Window sSpacegers. 
: planning to 
This new type of dealer help is so attractive MM logically w 
that dealers actually want it—that is why it@ market req 
usually gets prominent window space. use of adve 


The frames of Multiplex Window Screens are fi @" ambitior 
all-steel channels, with richly enameled baked- The Wri 


on finish and electrically welded joints. now carryil 
n . i ‘ : ing effort 

The displays carried in the frames are quickly Mlogs, Linc 
removable—they slide easily in and out of the MB certain allie 





screen and can, therefore, be kept fresh andMa quick 
timely and in line with any advertising program hth 
being carried out. They have the added ad- MM visual; 
vantage that the refill sheets can be Jithographed hen b 
or printed on light paper and sent to dealers ; 
in an ordinary mailing tube. Mr. Wrig 
Light weight sheets : ; . Ht Liners 
a bo ieied tn Investigate Multiplex All-Steel Window Screen . n 
mailing tube. Screens —they are really what your dealers want. We wend tl 
are easy to set up— also make many different kinds of Sales Helps gm’*S!?!'"''¢s 
easy to change dis- ¢ selling. H 
plays. for every purpose. oe meen 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. tain manuf. 
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How Advertising Opened All-Year 
Market for Toys 


The Surprising Things Makers of Lincoln Logs Found Out after Modest 
Merchandising Experiment 


By G. A. Nichols 


No“ that German-made toys 
iN are coming back on_ the 
American market in quantities, are 
the toy manufacturers of this 
country going to be able to retain 
and develop the advantage that 
became theirs when the war gave 
them a virtual monopoly in filling 
the domestic demand ? 

According to John Lloyd 
Wright, Inc., Chicago toy manu- 
facturer, their success in doing 
this will depend largely on their 
ability to make and sell toys on 
an all-the-year basis. In _ fact 
it was with this thought in mind 
that the Wright business was 
originated. And therein lies a 
significant story of deliberate 
planning to build a plaything that 
logically would fit in all-the-year 


market requirements and of the 


use of advertising to realize upon 
an ambition. 

The Wright company, which is 
now Cal rying on a vivid advertis- 
ing effort in behalf of Lincoln 
Logs, Lincoln Wren Houses and 
certain allied articles has achieved 

quick and notable success 
through the simple process of 
oyun a market in advance 

building a line of toys 


right, a Chicago architect. 
impressed by the fortunes 
the toy field and by the 
possibilities offered by all-the-year 
selling. He had noted that the 
holiday season sales made by cer- 
lan manufacturers were so large 
ike the year’s gross re- 
tisfactory even though 
little or no activity at 
sons. He correctly rea- 
at playthings ought to 
iroughout the year—that 
uld be staple everyday 
f merchandise, instead 
mere seasonal offerings 
itlet was arbitrarily re- 
custom. 


there y 
other s 
soned 
be sold } 


stricted 


He set about to invent such 
a toy. Occasionally articies of 
this kind spring from a flash of 
inspiration. Mr. Wright had no 
such experience. All he had was 
a desire to make the kind of toy 
for which he thought he could 
see possibilities. 

Being a builder, Mr. Wright's 
preliminary experiments naturally 
were in the building line. 

What he wanted was a toy that 
was typically American, that had no 
application to a certain season and 
that would not be a temporary 
fad. This led him to think of 
the habitation of the pioneer 
American—the log house. Finally 
he evolved a plan whereby round 
pieces of wood could be utilized 
to build a tov log house. The 
next step was to find a name. 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace was 
a log house. Hence it seemed ap- 
propriate to name the new build- 
ing material Lincoln Logs. 

The Lincoln Logs are cut so that 
a house can be constructed out 
of them on exactly the same 
principle that the hardy men of 
another day utilized in erecting 
their dwellings. Each piece is 
numbered so that the boy has no 
difficulty in knowing what to do 
with it. In putting the house to 
gether he not only amuses him 
self but learns something about 
building. 

At this point Mr. Wright con 
cluded he had something of mer- 
chantable possibilities but feared 
the price was too high. To get 
anything like a satisfactory profit 
he would have to charge around $3 
per set for the Logs. He could 
sell them at that brite and build a 
fair sized business. But he had a 
big vision, the realization of which 
depended upon his ability to cap- 
ture the big popular market. After 
much more experimentation and 
bearing in mind the principle that 
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large volume would yield an ac- tion or any other kind. ‘: was The adve 
ceptable profit on a low unit price, determined that the companyjmm ln adcition 
he got to the point where he could should attempt to start rete! dis.g included the 
sell the toy at a dollar retail. tribution direct by use of the mail which is m 
When it came to advertising Mr. After considerable thou ht, ams good 
Wright got the surprise of his page advertisement was pt tisement we 
life. He expected to advertise, certain medium at a cost c 5. ind : 
of course. Every manufacturer Mr. Wright and his ass. ciates ji througout 
starting in business has similar totally lacking in advertisi X- -ichan 
perience, thoug it this distt 
was a rather 

WRIGHT TOYS amount to sp that here v 
one medium wae the company 
was with som sj- advertising 
tation that the outlaymjmand for t 
was authorized eM vertising wo 
advertisement pic-gmyear, they v 
tured and de-cribedf™ for them a t 
Lincoln Logs in agg dependent 1 
general way and ing holiday dem 
vited anybody inter-gm were quotec 
rng to send a dollargminvited to s 

or a set. CAMPAIGN 
Within two weeks a i 
Make your child a builder— es after the advertise-§ 0 effect: 
with this new toy that is historical, - ment had appeared °! what w 
constructive, and fascinating! more than twelvegm that —_ 

DW —during the impremionable period —your child's PLAY is influencing b hundre more than 
sana br. wh Ln Lng tw ee : bills Ba. ceived ag received bet 
stn aca Leo xy en is na sets o ts a representing even had ag 
cabin, for instance. And all sorts of interesting and unique log structures. many orders. 7" ne ettect of t 
perme pacganerrarner nda rch oor cay pt vestment of $125 nowy aud the lar 
$A cddidend lng—te $1.20 ee core yor , seemed small indeed m!0W began 
oe the advertising" a mont 


pe seaneees was quickly extended ee re 
eoreres into other mediums offi: or t 


ensterdayeuchstliaien Ga-amaldetandiertamataben i i 5 jus ‘ 
Seuaihn Gaidanaaenehnandioasamscmnedsen ae general circulation. “9 > pz 
- @ sales ral 


‘send only ane dollar and we will ship you # Lincoln Wren House, prepaid. Send 
Send the coupon NOW = that about 450mm igure but 








for it now—pet na tne ot wil be weathered by erag : The net result was 
for one or both of these constructive toys today. Let your boy or gir! passed it. 


Send 

tow the fon of bg» at * sets of the Logs were M ‘ 
Siosapesaees teas Sac ' sold direct during “2” whil 
soon omer gaia + : ment in be 

that holiday season. W 
But the real tet — 
was to come. How We nH vomee 
would the Logs selgg.)te2 House 
APPEAL IS TO THE CHILD'S DESIRE TO “BUILD” on the _ all-the-year form but th 








cain basis which was whagg Sting main 
the company was ine < shipned | 
expectations. But he had no clearly terested in most of all? if the Lit 
defined idea as to just what ad- As a part of the plan jor thigmyncrene 
vertising was or how it should be bigger merchandising an adver- 4 1 
applied to his selling requirements. tisement was suggested to tht oy Ae es 
He knew there was a more or less company that would cost $8, the fr of 
mysterious thing called advertising The $125 advertisement that hat . . “ pl 
and that is about all. been used four months pr-viowlgm sc" 
Fortunately for the company it was somewhat of a venture. Seite 
had its dollar set of Lincoln Logs to spend $8,000 at one crack wa oy pk d 3 
ready for market at the beginning startling indeed. “a expc ime 
of the holiday season. A few “Well, let us try it and tog oc 
dealers had put in small stocks happens,” the president “ 7 ec 
of the construction toy, but there concern’ advised. “It ma. bred s'°°. ny 


was virtually no dealer distribu- us, but it ought to go big. 
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advertisement was set up. 

ition to the Lincoln Logs it 

ed the Lincoln Wren House 

is made out of the Logs. 

zood proofs of the adver- 

nt were pulled on enameled 

ind sent to 15,000 retailers 

snout the country as part of 

ichandising effort to get 

distribution for the new 

The dealers were told 

re was a sample of what 

inpany expected to do in an 

advertising way to create a de- 

mand tor the products. The ad- 

vertising would run throughout the 

year, they were told, thus creating 

for them a toy business entirely in- 

dependent from the conventional 

holiday demand. Wholesale prices 

were quoted and the dealers were 
invited to send in trial orders. 


CAMPAIGN IMMEDIATELY EFFECTIVE 


So effective was this showing 
of what was going to be done 
that dealer orders representing 


even had appeared ‘in print. 
effect of the dealer distribution 


and the larger advertising outlay 
now began to be felt in earnest. 
In a month 52,000 sets of the 
Logs had been sold as against 
45,000 for the entire holiday sea- 


son just past. The next month 
the sales ran somewhat under this 
figure but in the third month 
passed it. 

Meanwhile a special advertise- 
ment in behalf of the Lincoln 
Wrenhouse was inserted in a class 
publication at a cost of $375. The 
Wren House is not sold in complete 
form but the materials for it, con- 
sisting mainly of Lincoln Logs, 
are shipped at the same price asked 

Lincoln Log sets. The 
e in this case is that the 

nailed together. The 
es for economy, and also 
of the family can have 
putting the Wren House 


vertisement which at first 
d in only one medium as 
ment was paid for from 
oceeds of orders received 
e days after it had ap- 
Jne woman in northern 
‘k ordered twenty-eight 
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of the houses and orders for five 
or ten were common, 

Two things thereupon stood out 
as being definitely proved to the 
Wright company. 

First, there is in this country an 
actual demand for all-the-year 
toys and the Lincoln Logs had 
made good on that basis. 

Second, advertising was a force 
that would yield business in ac- 
cordance with the extent to which 
it was properly utilized. 

The advertising outlay was ex- 
panded to the use of space in a 
large list of general mediums in- 
cluding farm papers. 

rather delicate problem en- 
countered by the company has to 
do with the desire of retailers 
that the manufacturer shall not 
compete with them in any way. 
In a proposition such as that of 
Lincoln Logs it is practical and 
profitable to handle merchandise 
by mail. Therefore, while dealer 
representation is highly desirable 
the company did not have to wait 
for it before beginning its gen- 
eral advertising. In fact, as ai- 
ready has been shown, the general 
advertising which directly solicited 
orders performed the dual task of 
selling the goods and interesting 
dealers. 

As the market for the toys be- 
came established, certain dealers 
looked upon the mail-order fea- 
ture of the general advertising with 
some resentment. Some dealers 
expressed themselves as believing 
that whenever possible all orders 
received at the factory should be 
returned to the local dealer for 
filling. 

Just as soon as this sort of re- 
action began to be felt the com- 
pany decided a firm policy was 
the only way of handling it. 

hen a customer orders a 
thing of this kind and sends in 
money to pay for it,” says Mr. 
Wright, “he wants it in a hurry. 
If we should send his dollar back 
to a dealer in his town—that is 
if we had such a dealer—and 
write him that he could go to the 
store and get his set of Lincoln 
Logs he probably would resent 
the idea of being put to that much 
trouble. If we returned him the 
dollar and told him to go to the 
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dealer the chances are he would 
not buy at all. 

“Our main task is to get the 
first unit of these Logs into the 
customer’s possession. He will 
want other units. Thus, even 
though the profit on the initial 
sale goes directly to us, we have 
started something upon which the 
dealer can realize a profit for some 
time to come if he is live enough 
to go after it. 

“We may not be doing this 
thing strictly according to con- 
ventional distribution practices, 
but our method seems to be the 
best for us. The more sets of 
Lincoln Logs that we can distrib- 
ute by mail the greater will be 
the advertising advantage thus 
created looking toward future sales 
—an advantage in which the dealer 
is interested just as much as we 
are.” 

In introducing a new toy it is 
desirable to gain the sympathetic 
and eager interest of the children. 
The Wright company has _at- 
tempted to accomplish this in the 
first place by constructing the 
Lincoln Logs in a way to make 
their use simple and easy. In- 
tricacies in the fundamentals of 
the thing were kept away from so 
that a boy would not have to work 
his head too hard at the beginning. 
But, after his interest has been 
aroused, an ingenious boy can 
make many combinations of the 
Lincoln Logs other than those 
laid out for him. 

To stimulate work along this line 
the company has a standing offer 
of a series of prizes. In every 
set of the Logs there is a printed 
announcement asking that the boy 
use his own ideas in erecting 
buildings and send in photographs 
of them. At intervals of about 
three months the photographs are 
judged and prizes ranging from 
fifty dollars down are given. A 
boy in Cleveland, O., was recently 
awarded $50 for building a railway 
terminal out of the Logs. The one 
or two hundred dollars put out 
for prizes come back in multiplied 
form, because in working out their 
ideas in the competition the young- 
sters often require several sets 
of the Logs. 

Another valuable feature of the 
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contest method is in the many 
new ideas for future use of the 
Logs that the photographs give to 
the manufacturers. 

“T designed these Logs,” said 
Mr. Wright, “but the younesters 
buying and playing with them 
have me beaten forty ways when 
it comes to thinking up new ideas 
for their application. A_ real 
American boy with a keen brain is 
just about the smartest and most 
original thing alive.  Preceden 
and custom mean nothing to him 
He is bold and courageous :n the 
execution of his ideas for this 
reason. Right here is something 
the advertiser can well afford to 
consider.” 

In view of Mr. Wright’s suc- 
cess in merchandising Lincoln 
Logs as an all-the-year toy prop- 
osition, his views as to the effect 
of German competition upon 
American manufacturers are oi 
interest. He believes the {futur 
salvation of the American toy in 
dustry lies mainly in the manu 
facture of construction toys, thes 
being the kind the foreign makers 
know the least about. 

“The big thing American manu- 
facturers have to contend with.” 
said he, “is the cheapness of 
European labor. German to 
makers are credited with having 
a degree of skill that cannot be 
duplicated in America. It could 
be duplicated or even exceeded, 
but the process would be too ex 
pensive. 

“There are whole communities 
of toy makers in Germany. Chil 
dren are trained in the in 
dustry. An entire family may 
work at toy-making. The work 
thus can be peddled out and be 
efficiently done at a low cost. It 
is plain that training of this kind 
could not be given any American 
on a basis that would enable 
domestic manufacturers to compete 
with the cheaper and highly skilled 
labor overseas. 

“It seems to me that for a long 
time to come the American to 
manufacturer will have a_ hard 
time to compete with the Europeat 

hand-made toy. What he needs 
to do is to turn his attention to 
toys that can be prod ‘ed in 
quantities by machinery. 7 hirough 
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Welcome to Our City! 


Cincinnati has a very practical welcome for those who 
have goods or services to sell in her market. The 
wealth and prosperity of the city are stable because 
the market in which she sells her six hundred million 
dollars’ worth of manufactured products yearly is 
world-wide, while eighty-five per cent of her popula- 
tion are native-born. Owing much of their own pros- 
perity to advertising, Cincinnatians believe in advertis- 
ing and they believe advertising when they see it in 
their favorite home paper, the Times-Star. 


The proof? For fifteen consecutive years local and 
national advertisers have used the Times-Star to secure 
and hold distribution in this territory. Many of them 
use it exclusively. Never once, during this long period, 
have they failed to place more display advertising in 
its columns than in any other Cincinnati paper. Fora 
decade and a half this annual excess has averaged 28% 
over the second paper. Last year they placed in the 
Times-Star 


10,459,407 Lines of 
Display Advertising 


More than two million lines of this were national 
advertising — practically the amount of lineage by 
which the Times-Star exceeded the total display 
lineage, both local and national, of the second paper. 
Four million lines of it were local clothing and depart- 
ment store advertising, a large volume in itself, yet less 
than the lineage by which the Times-Star exceeded the 
total national and local advertising of the second paper. 


Because the Cincinnati market can be reached and 
dominated by this one paper alone, it is an unusually 
attractive field for profitable and economical merchan- 
dising campaigns. Analytical market information ap- 
plicable to your proposition will be furnished on request. 


CINCINNATI TIMES‘STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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"BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS gp 





This Mark Stands for Prestige, 
Power and Consistent Performance 
in Business Publishing 


It is the family flag of three great industrial publishing 
groups issuing eighteen business publications—each of 
which is accepted as an authority in the field which it 
serves. 


Back in 1911 three publishing companies were acknowl- 
edged to stand for the highest ideals in business paper 
practice and to be paramount in their importance to 
the industries they cover — 


The David Williams Company, founded 1855, 
publishers of papers in the iron, steel and hard- 
ware fields. 


The Class Journal Company, founded 1897, 
publishers of leading automobile papers. 


The Textile Publishing Company, founded 1846, 
publishers of papers in the dry goods field. 


The men who founded the United Publishers Corpora- 
tion had the vision of what these three organizations 


would accomplish when their experience, editorial and 
financial resources were combined. And catching 
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vision they carried to completion the merger which 
been so great a factor in raising business paper 
:dards. 


- already established leadership of the three com- 
ies was an immediate challenge to the new corpora- 

To improve where improvement is a watchword 
ot easy but it does appeal to courage and imagination. 


vith a definite programme the United Publishers 
‘-rporation built up its editorial and producing or- 
ganizations, taking advantage of the economies in paper 
costs, printing, engraving and other items resultant 
from large scale production. 


In the first nine years of operation it increased the 
gross business of the organized units from $4,500,000 
to over $12,000,000 per year. 


Also, since 1911, the United Publishers Corporation 
has, as occasion offered, added to its properties other 


publications whose character and market opportunity 
fitted in with U. P. C. standards, thus rounding out a 
publishing ideal of leadership in many of the great 
business fields. 


As aresult, and this is the important thing to the man 
who pays out the advertising dollar, each publication 
bearing the U. P. C. symbol gives the assurance of safe 
advertising investment in its field. 


UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 
239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


The Iron Age Motor Age Dry Goods Economist 

Hardware Age Motor World Dry Goods Reporter 

Motor Transport Motor Boat Drygoodsman 

El Automovil Americano Tire Rate Book Atlantic Coast Merchant 

Automobile Trade Directory Automotive Industries Pacific Coast Merchant 

Hardware Buyers Catalog Boot and Shoe Recorder Distribution and Ware- 
ind Directory housing 


Owners of 


Federal Printing Company U. P. C. Book Company 

U. P. C. Realty Company Economy Service 

Fashion Camera Studios Graphic Instructor 
Koester School 
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huge volume of production and 
quick turnover of his’ resources 
he will be able to produce articles 
at a price that will make him en- 
tirely independent of foreign com- 
petition. 

“Certain toys do not lend them- 
selves to quantity production by 
machinery. On these, because of 
the farming-out process, I believe 
the Germans will continue to have 
us beaten, the tariff and other 
considerations to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But on toys of an 
educational nature such as those 
having construction features, 
America can lead the world. When 
the nature of a product is such 
that modern machinery can be 
used to make it—and when this 
efficient manufacturing is backed 
up by the sure-fire merchandising 
methods that correct advertising 
can place at the disposal of all— 
then the cheapest hand labor in 
the world could not be a vital 
factor in competition. After all, 


ideas count for the most.” 


Baden-Powell Urges Advertis- 
ing to Increase Boy Scouts 
Membership 


The necessity of advertising the advan- 
tages to be derived from membership in 
the Boy Scouts was discussed by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, of England, foun- 
der of the Boy Scout movement, recently 
at St. John, 

Sir Robert recommended that separate 
advertising campaigns be conducted by 
the different district councils for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of par- 
ents the benefits which boys receive from 
Boy Scout membership. 


V. P. La Porte Starts Adver- 
tising Business 
Vincent P. La Porte has formed an 
advertising business at New York under 
the name of V. P. La Porte, Inc. He 
was formerly associated with La Porte & 
Austin, New York advertising agency. 


Mason Motor Truck Appoints 
General Sales Manager 
Sam C. Mitchell has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the ason 
otor Truck Company, Flint, Mich., Mr. 
Mitchell was at one time with the Dort 
Motor Car Company, also of that city. 


With Washington Ad Club 
The Washington Advertising Club has 


appointed John F. Cassidy as recording 
secretary. 
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Was Golf First Played in Kilts 
or Wooden Shoes? 


Tue SHEFFIELD-FisHer Co., Inc 
Rocuester, N. Y., Apr. 18, 1923 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ Inx of April 12, on 
page 52, you have an item relative to the 
advertising of the Anchor Line Steam 
ship Co., in which they play up Scotland 
as “where the grand old game of golf 

was born.’ 

I ote in truth, in advertisin: 
Would you mind passing on to this co: 
pany the information that Holland ard 
not Scotland is the birthplace of gol{? 
Two Scotchmen found the game in Ho! 
land, became interested, took it back to 
Scotland and then Scotland developed 
making it the national game. However 
the fact still remains that Holland was 
the birthplace of golf. 

If they have any facts to prove dif- 
ferently, I surely would like to have 
them, although with the help of such 
men as Edward Bok I hardly think i+ 
would be hard to prove our point for 
Holland. 

Tue SHEFFIELD-FisHER Co., Inc. 

J ICKENS 


Beverage Accounts for Seattle 
Agency . 

The Northwest Fruit Products Com 
pany, Salem, Ore., manufacturer of 
*Phez” and “Loju,” beverages made 
of Loganberry juice, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Strang & Prosser 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. A two-year 
campaign on “‘Phez” in national publica- 
tions is being planned 

This agency has also been retained hy 
Church’s Grape Juice Company, Kenne 
wick, Washington, to direct the adver 
tising in Pacific Coast newspapers of 
Church’s grape juice. 


Oshkosh Manufacturer 
points Chicago Agency 
Edward R. Smith, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturer of grocery and drug-store 
equipment, has placed his advertising 
account with the  Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, advertising agency of 
Chicago. 


A New Toothbrush Advertiser 
from Toledo 


The Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, 
manufacturer of bottles, is putting a new 
product on the market—-a toothbrush sold 
in a glass container. The advertising of 
this product will be directed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


Joins MacLean Publishing 
Company at New York 
Edwin D. Loveland has ioined the 
New York office of The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., Limited, of Toronto. Te 
will represent Hardware & Metal, Dru 
gists’ Weekly, Bookseller & Statione 
Sanitary Engineer and Canadian Groce’. 


Ap- 
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The NATION'S BUSINESS 


‘The Cnamner of Commmnce of 
the UniTep States of AMERICA 


Washington 
April Twenty-fourth 


192 5 
Dear Mr. Harn: 


When we first took up the question of A. B. C. 
membership with our Board of Governors, they wanted to 
know why we should require an audit: for The NATION'S 
BUSINESS in addition to the careful quarterly andit which 
has to be made for every department of The United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They felt - and naturally - that 
men banded together to express the fine spirit of American 
Businese would not have their word questioned when it came 
to a circulation statement regarding their publication, 
The NATION'S BUSINESS. 


However, they know organization work; have been 
sold on the uniformity which A. B. C. membership represents, 
and are now glad to be a part of this organization, which 
has done so much to clear up many of the dark corners of 
the publishing and advertising business. 


You can readily understand how delighted the 
men on the staff of The HATION’S BUSINESS are to have the 
magazine a member of the A. B. C. and to know tint the 
preliminary visit of the auditors found our docks in good 
condition and ready without readjustment of bookkeeping 
method for the regular audit. We know, tod, what fine 
additional strength this will lend to the acceptance of 
The NATION'S BUSINESS as an advertising medium, not only 
by A. B. C. members but by others who have rightly a high 
regard for the great work you are doing. 


With heartiest good wishes. 


Mr. O. C. Harn, President, Victor Whitlock 

Avdit Burean of Circulations, Director of Advertising, 
National Lead Company, 

New York City. 





Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO 
Harrison, Loomis 











"and Poster Advertising 


Eastern Offices: 
NEW YORK 


Broadway and 5th 
Ave. at math Sones 
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HASE— 


“a metal frame into which type- 
matter is locked for printing” 
—TueE PrRinter’s Dictionary. 


A lowly instrument — the 
Chase; never seen and rarely 
thought of by those who read 
your printed messages. And 
the style and quality of your 
printed matter is not depend- 
ent on the chase—nor even 
on what is locked into it 
nearly as much as on the 
good taste and skill that must 
be a part of the recipe. 
That’s where Goldmann’s 47 
years’ printing experience 
counts most. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stx 
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N. W. Ayer & Son 
Win Suit 
(Continued from page 20) 

\nd he repeats: 


I told him then on that day that I 
could not at that moment say what our 
conclusion would be so far as the other 
divisions were concerned, but, that I felt 
that we would make changes there. So 
far as the Tire Division was concerned, 
that was entirely up to them to demon- 
strate. We had no immediate desire, 
because we would naturally want to go 
through, I told him then, to go through 
our selling and advertising season.” 


There were subsequent inter- 
views after this interview of May 
8th, 1919, and Mr. Fry speaks of 
them, as does also Mr. Gunn. Mr. 
Fry said, relative to them, that he 
went to see Mr. Gunn in early 
June of 1919, and he said that Mr. 
Gunn said to him, “Mr. Fry, as I 
told you before, that matter is not 


under consideration—the matter 
of readjustment here.” He said it 
was a brief interview. “I remem- 


ber our expressing our pleasure 
and gratification to Mr. Gunn, and 
retiring from the interview. It 
was then late in the afternoon.” 
He referred further, I think, to 
these talks, and said that he had 
had conversations with Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
dents of the company, who had 
charge respectively of the Me- 
chanical Goods Division matters 
and of the Footwear and Clothing 
Division matters, and, he said, 
that one of these gentlemen de- 
cidedly expressed himself as mean- 
ing to have a change, and the other 
said that the matter was being 
considered. Mr. Gunn speaks of 
these meetings in this way: 


“The next occasion, as I recall_ it, 
was in the early part of June with Mr. 
Fry and with Mr. Armistead. I would 
say that on the occasion of their call at 
my office they were accompanied by, Mr. 
McConaughy, but I am not positive, 
though I know during the conference Mr. 
Fry and Mr. Armistead were there with 
me. I told Mr. Fry that the committee 
had ot yet made its final report, but 
that we had decided to make a change 
in the advertising of two divisions. We 
coul’ not make any further announce- 
ment at that time. In fact, we would 
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ahead from month to month and week 
to week, reform their organization so 
far as it was related to our business, 
and prepare to give us the better New 
York service and to demonstrate their 
ability to handle the account. I told Mr. 
Fry, and Mr. Armistead was present, 
that we would not embarrass them by 
giving publicity to our review of this 
advertising relationship, and that insofar 
as tires were concerned, we had no in- 
tention of making an immediate change, 
but would permit them to go through 
the end of the selling season, and dur- 
ing that time we should expect them to 
co-operate with us and endeavor to show 
us why we should continue with them; 
we would give them adequate opportu- 
nity and every help in reforming their 
lines, and, in the meantime, we would 
carry them along from week to week 
and month to month until they had re- 
formed their organization and prepared 
plans for next year to demonstrate to 
us that they would be capable of meeting 
the needs of our organization. I told 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Armistead that the 
matter of an immediate change in the 
tire relationship was not under consider- 
ation.” 


That is the testimony of Mr. 
Gunn. Following these meetings 
of May and June, 1919, two letters 
on behalf of the defendant were 
written to Ayer & Son by Mr. 
Sawyer, vice-president of the Rub- 
ber Company, and by Mr. Wil- 
liams, vice-president of that com- 
pany. Those letters are dated re- 


spectively June 23d, 1919, and 
June 24th, 1919. In the letter 
signed by Mr. Williams, vice- 


president, dated June 23d, 1919, he 
says: 


“Following my conversation with Mr. 
Fry, will you please take this as formal 
notification of the three months’ notice 
required in our agreement of April 15, 
1916, for a termination of our working 
agreement. We would like, of course, for 
you to see through to a conclusion that 
advertising for which you have already 
arranged. This letter may also be taken 
as an acceptance of the suggestion in 
your letter of May 7, 1919, to Mr. 
Gunn, that the agreement existing be 
tween us be considered as null and void 
upon the completion of the orders in 
hand and now on your books.” 


That is signed by Mr. Williams, 
vice-president. 

The other letter, signed by Mr. 
Sawyer, another vice-president of 
the Rubber Company, dated June 
24th, 1919, is in pretty much the 
same form, excepting that it re- 
fers to an acceptance in so far as 
the Footwear and Clothing Di- 


make that announcement and advise 1€ 
then a little we: aed visions are concerned, of the sug 
coul’ see Mr. Sawyer an r. Williams i i i e intiff’s 
abou! that. But that for the tire busi- gestion ——— - oe plain ‘ 
nes e were willing to have them go letter o ay /th, 4 
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In response to these letters, the 
plaintiffs here wrote certain com- 
munications under date of June 
27th, 1919, accepting these notices 
as terminating or arranging for 
the termination of the advertising 
agency contract so far as the Me- 
chanical Goods Division and the 
Footwear and Clothing Division 
of the defendant company were 
concerned, 

It is the law, and the Court so 
charges you, that the parties to a 
contract may at any time cancel 
or rescind their contract, either in 
whole or in part, by mutual con- 
sent. And, in such case the sur- 
render of their mutual rights is a 
sufficient consideration. As to how 
far and to what extent parties 
cancel or rescind or annul their 
contract in such cases depends up- 
on their mutual understanding 
about it. Their minds must meet 
upon that subject, just as it is 
necessary that their minds should 
meet in the first instance in the 
making of their contract. You 
will keep that in mind. The effect 
of these interviews and corre- 
spondence already referred to was 
to rescind and annul by mutual 
agreement the contract of April, 
1916, for the plaintiff’s advertising 
agency as to the Mechanical Goods 


Division and Footwear and Cloth- ° 


ing Division upon the terms sug- 
gested and proffered by the plain- 
tiffs in their letter of May 7th, 
1919, namely, that they be per- 
mitted to carry to conclusion the 
work they had entered upon for 
those divisions under existing or- 
ders, and that they make no fur- 
ther new contracts for advertising 
as to those divisions. But the 
plaintiffs’ advertising agency con- 
tract of December, 1917, was left 
in full vigor, unrescinded and un- 
impaired. 

After June of 1919, after the 
writing of the letters of that 
month, thus referred to, the plain- 
tiffs’ letter of May 7th, 1919, and 
its proffer continuing in force, and 
the tire advertising contract also 
remaining in force, other inter- 
views took place between the rep- 
resentatives of the parties. Mr. 
Fry and Mr. McConaughy and 
Mr. Kessler, of the plaintiff firm, 
I believe have told you of them 
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and of what was said and of » hat 
took place at them as they un jer- 
stood them. And Mr. Gunr of 
the defendant company, has :|so 
spoken of those interviews. He 
has given you his version of t! m. 
You must consider all this t: «ti- 
mony. You have heard it in «ull, 
and you will recall it. I wil! +e- 
fer to a part of it for the purpose 
of helping you in your consid: -a- 
tion of this case, but I am »ot 
undertaking to refer to all ‘he 
testimony. 

I refer now to the testimony of 
Mr. Gunn, to which you liste ed 
yesterday. He said, speaking of 
these subsequent interviews, {iat 
he had a number of conversations 
with Mr. McConaughy after that 
and prior to that, “as he would 
come in contact with me and Mr. 
Ashcroft and Mr. Shugart in the 
ordinary course of business. | 
mean by that, as copy was pre- 
sented, or they came to confer 
about various current duties they 
were performing for us. Those 
conferences were frequent and 
continued through to the very end 
with Mr. McConaughy.” He was 
asked, “Mr. McConaughy testified 
that he called at your place, and 
he said that you told him you were 
not going to make any change ur- 
til or unless you could find very 
much better service, and he said 
to you, ‘I replied I was going to 
do everything in my power to 
make it impossible for him to find 
better service. Did that take 
place?” and Mr. Gunn answered: 

“T think so. It sounds like Mr. Mc 
Conaughy and it sounds like me. | told 
Mr. itusenihe, I told Mr. Fry, | told 
Mr. Armistead, and I told Mr. Meldrum 
and various other people, I gssume in 
their organization, as I saw them. that 
we had no intention of asking them to 
make a change in the middle of the sea 
son, but would carry them along fron 
month to month and from week to week 
giving them adequate opportunity to re 
form and rebuild their organization to 
give us the service. We wanted to help 
them. We wanted to keep then. ! 
came in contact with Messrs. McCon 
aughy, Meldrum and Mathes at various 
times between September and December 
During October I specifically recall 3 
conference with Mr. McConaug!y, ™ 
which I, in response to a questior from 
Mr. McConaughy as to whether we had 
arrived at a decision on our age:*y tt 
lationship, told him that we coud not 
arrive at a decision, that we world at: 
nounce that decision at the end of = 
advertising season - ‘ when thy ha 
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the suggestions and plans before us. 
M -Conaughy told me that they were 
get. those plans in shape and would 
in » time make a presentation of them 


fie speaks then of a meeting on 
Diccember Ist with certain repre- 
ser atives of the- plaintiffs’ com- 
p and he said: 


distinctly recall that. I told them 
at ‘hat conference that, as I had fre- 
quently told their_ representatives, Mr. 
Mci onaughy, Mr. Meldrum, Mr. Mathes 
and Mr. Armistead and others, no bind- 
ing commitments of any nature whatso- 
ever were to be made on the Rubber 
Com any or Tire Company for space, 
inasmuch as we had not decided as to 
our agency relationship. I think I men- 
tioned to Mr. Mathes in either Septem- 
ber or October, and McConaughy as 
early as October, when they told us— 
when Mr. Mathes told me and Mr. 
McConaughy told me—that they were 
making plans to present to us, that 
would convince us that we should use 
their services for the ensuing year, I 
told them, each of them, that we were 
willing to have them go ahead and we 
would co-operate and help them in every 
way and our advertising department, in 
getting all of the information, protect- 
ing us or protecting themselves, so that 
when they had the complete campaign, if 
we decided in favor of using Ayer & Son 
another year, it would be all right; but 
that we did not like the extravagance 
that occurred in the last year and in the 
current year and I did not believe in a 
lot of those color positions that they were 
recommending. “I thought they were a 
waste of money for our purposes, and 
cautioned them against it, but that, 
nevertheless, we were willing to have 
them make reservations, as long as they 
did not commit the Company to some- 
thing that we might later want to change 
and not do. I said to Mr. McConaughy 
and to Mr. Meldrum and to Mr. Mathes 
at various dates in the fall of 1919 that 
under no circumstances. were they to 
make commitments that would bind our 
company and embarrass us in our deci- 
sion as to any advertising plans for 
1920, or that would embarrass us in 
any decision that we might arrive’ at as 
to who was to handle our advertising; 
that we wanted to be in the clear; that 
acting under that instruction, if they 
would bear that in mind, they were free 
to get up estimates and plans and we 
wanted them and would endeavor to help 
them to present their justification for 
going ahead with our account under a 
new irrangement.” 


The announcement that no de- 
cisic) had been arrived at relative 
to a change in the agency as to the 
Tire Division advertising also ap- 
pear-, I believe, in a written com- 
mu: cation signed by Mr. Gunn 
und: date of December 2d, 1919. 
The: following all this, on De- 
cemer 15th, 1919, the defendant 
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company wrote and sent to the 
plaintiffs this letter : 


“December 15, 1919, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dear Sirs: After full considera- 
tion we have decided to place the han- 
dling of our Tire Advertising Account 
with another firm from January 1, 1920. 
As I told the several representatives of 
your firm who were in conference with 
us a few days ago that we would arrive 
at a decision as to our agency relation- 
ship immediately, 1 am writing you in 
fulfillment of that promise. You will, I 
know, co-operate in the adjustment of 
any outstanding business, and in the 
proper transfer of our business to the 
agency selected. We want to thank 
you for the unfailing courtesy we have 
received from the members of your firm 
and staff, and to express our apprecia- 
tion of the sincerity of their efforts. 
With all good wishes, Yours very truly, 
J. N. Gunn.” 


To this letter, the plaintiffs re- 
sponded on December 17th, 1919, 
and that letter is in evidence, and 
will go out with you with the 
other papers in the case. In that 
letter acknowledging the receipt 
of the letter of December 15th, 
1919, which I have just read, the 
plaintiffs say to the defendant: 


“In our letter of May 7th last we 
suggested that you consider yourself re- 
leased from the then existing agreement 
between us for the care of your adver- 
tising, with the understandi: that or- 
ders in hand or contracts made on your 
account, or which might subsequently 
be made on your account, would be com- 


~~ by us to the best of our ability. ° 


n conformity with that understanding 
we shall, within a few days, advise you 
the exact status of our outstanding obli- 
gations in this connection.” 


In the meanwhile, and prior to 
the receipt of this letter from the 
defendant of December 15th, 1919, 
it is claimed that the plaintiffs 
were doing work and performing 
services for the defendant under 
this tire advertising contract of 
December, 1917, work which they 
say the defendant subsequently got 
the benefit of, and has not paid the 
plaintiffs for. The plaintiffs have 
called to the stand Mr. Ashcroft, 
the advertising manager of the de- 
fendant company, who had charge 
of the management of their adver- 
tising through the advertising 


agencies, and Mr. Ashcroft tells 
you he was passing upon the work 
being done by the plaintiffs, pass- 
ing upon the estimates which they 
had prepared, and, as the author- 
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ized representative of the defend- 
ant company, giving his approval 
to those estimates, and ordering 
them to go ahead and make the 
advertising contracts. That is his 
testimony as I recall it, and, you 
will correct me if I err in my 
statements about it. I do not 
mean to weary you by referring in 
detail to this testimony. You can 
recall all of it. Take your own 
recollection of it rather than the 
Court’s statement about it. He 
referred to certain letters that he 
had written, and referred to a let- 
ter that had passed to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gunn relative to the 
advertising in Collier’s Magazine, 
or weekly. 

Until the sending of the defend- 
ant’s letter of December 15th, 1919, 
purporting to terminate the plain- 
tiffs’ advertising agency for the 
Tire Division as of January lst, 
1920, the plaintiffs’ contract of 
1917 continued in full force, and 
was recognized as in force by 
both Ayer & Son and the United 
States Rubber Company, the de- 
fendant. The evidence so indi- 
cates in this case, and the Court so 
charges you as a matter of law in 
this case. 

The plaintiffs assert that in good 
faith, and in the interest of the 
. defendant to procure the lower 
rates for advertising, which were 
to be increased, and to secure ad- 
vertising space, as to which there 
was competition, and, acting upon 
the approval and upon the orders 
of the advertising manager of the 
defendant company, Mr. Ashcroft, 
they, in the latter part of-1919, and 
before the receipt of the defend- 
ant’s written notice of December 
15th, 1919, made the publication 
contracts and secured the news- 
paper and periodical advertising 
space for the year 1920 for the de- 
fendant, the benefit and enjoyment 
of which they allege the defendant 
subsequently got without making 
any compensation to the plaintiffs. 

The plaintiffs’ claim in this case 
has been presented to you in the 
trial here as amounting to $157,- 
029.37, with interest thereon from 
January Ist, 1921, making the total 
claim $178,620.87. That claim is 
made up in this way. The plain- 
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tiffs say that they secured under 
these advertising contracts and 
reservations space which was used 
by the defendant, and on which 
the total advertising bills, after al- 
lowing for the agent’s discount, 
were $458,928.66 for magazines 
and periodicals, and were $483, 
247.56 for newspapers. And, upon 
these totals they have claime« the 
contract figure mentioned for com- 
pensation at sixteen and iwo- 
thirds per cent, which, Members 
of the Jury, is just equal to one 
sixth of whatever the advertising 
bills might be. That makes the 
claim relative to the magazine and 
periodical advertising $76,488.11, 
and the claim with reference to 
newspaper advertising $80,541.26. 
If I be in error as to these figures, 
I would like counsel to correct me. 

Mr. Evans: Your Honor has 
stated the figures correctly. 

We thus approach this impor- 
tant question of fact in this case, 
which you jurors,-and you alone, 
must decide upon all the evidence 
in the case. What work and ser- 
vice under this tire advertising 
contract did the plaintiffs render 
prior to the receipt of the cancel- 
lation letter of December 15th, 
1919? What reservations of news- 
paper and periodical space had 
they contracted for and secured 
for 1920, of which the defendant 
made use for its advertisements? 
Such is one question which you 
must consider and pass upon. 

Another question is this, in the 
light of all the evidence, the plain- 
tiffs’ letter of May 7th, 1919, prot- 
fering a cancellation or annulment 
of the contract upon certain terms, 
and in view of all the subsequent 
interviews relative to the writing 
of that letter, and in view of the 
action of the Rubber Company tt- 
self relative to the writing of that 
letter in the instance of the Me- 
chanical Goods Division advertis 
ing and the Footwear. and Cloth- 
ing Division advertising, and in 
view of the subsequent inter 
views between representatives 0! 
the plaintiffs and of the defendant, 
was the defendant’s letter of De- 
cember 15th, 1919, intended as a 
cancellation or rescission of the 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Literal Translation of the r Ra SS 
Poiret Letter to McCall’s = S for 


Gentlemen: 

1 have been greatly interested in examining the a a 
new McCall Patterns which you sent me and | feel 4 " 
that | must compliment you on your achievement. ” 

Your printec patterns excel anythin is 
known before for giving to the woman . 
her own clothes as well as to dressmak wo 
latest style information and the ideal working plan 
for carrying it out. Nothing could be more accu- ° lab 
rate, easier to follow; nothing could be more sure 7 
than your faultless patterns. sin 

It is with the greatest pleasure that | send you ece 
some of my latest creations to be reproduced and Cc 
published in ‘‘New McCall Patterns.” 

1 am convinced that the American ladies, to 
whom | especially dedicate them, will be able to er 
eproduce them true 


Very truly yours, 


M©CALL’'S 
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The Rue de la Paix of America 





os 
. The most famous Fashion Avenues in 
Se : the world are the Rue de la Paix in 
Paris, and M°Call Street in America 


MERICAN women—the 
women who live on Mc- 
Call Street—are the best- 
dressed women in the world. 


Great French couturiers in- 
spire the styles, and even 
create directly the fashions for 
the McCall Publications, to 
which millions of American 
women look for guidance. 
Paul Poiret himself designs 
for McCall’s. Read his letter, 
reproduced on the left. 


The McCall Printed Pattern 
is the simplest pattern in the 
world. It is the greatest 
labor-saving device for women 
since the sewing-machine. Its 
economy and accuracy have 
made home dressmaking uni- 
versal. The women of McCall 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th Street, 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


Street not only dress better, 
but the McCall Printed Pat- 
tern enables them to save over 
a million dollars a day. 


Home dressmakers on Mc- 
Call Street buy a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of cotton goods, 
woolens, worsteds, silks, 
satins, linens, laces, embroid- 
eries, ribbons, thread, buttons, 
fasteners, shields and other 
notions every year. In buying 
these materials, they naturally 
incline toward those products 
they have seen advertised in 
McCall’s Magazine. 


Tell the story of your goods 
to the prosperous families that 
live on McCall Street, the fa- 
mous visioned thoroughfare 
reaching across the continent 
from Boston to San Diego. 


New York City 


Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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They Are All in Class “A” 


@ According to the Chicago Daily News Year Book 
for 1923, 7,259,944 individuals made personal in- 
come tax returns for the year 1920—of this numbe: 
6,378,382 persons are in class ‘‘B”’ with incomes from 
$1,000 to $5,000, leaving 881,562 persons with 


incomes of $5,000 or over, designated as class “A” 








@ Practically the entire circulation of THE 
ROTARIAN is in class “‘A,’’ as the personal incomes 
of its 90,000 subscribers will average considerably 
over $10,000 per year each, representing a Buying 
Power that few magazine circulations can equal and 
none exceed. 


@ Here’s a wonderfully intensive field composed of 
the leading business and professional men in more 
than 1,400 principal cities—leaders in the civic 
affairs as well as in the commerce and industry of 
their several communities, and representing every line 
of human endeavor—such is the circulation of 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson CHIC AGO Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St., New York 1340 Marquette Bldg., Chicage 
Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries t: 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countrie~ 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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re advertising whatsoever con- 

act of December, 1917, as to all 

irther service thereunder, both 
pon. advertising reservations and 

n contracts already procured 

id entered upon, as well as upon 
etting new advertising contracts? 

nd was it such a cancellation and 

scission to that extent made 

ith the consent of the plaintiffs, 

yer & Son? Did the plaintiffs 

their letter of May 7, 1919, offer 
to so annul their contract, or did 

ey in any of the subsequent in- 
terviews with the defendant com- 
pany or its representatives mani- 
iest such consent or such readi- 

ss or willingness to have such 
a course taken by the defendant? 
lhe letter of December 15, 1919, 
notifies the plaintiffs practically 
that the contract will be at an end 
in fifteen or sixteen days there- 
after, that is on January 1, 1920. 
That, Members of the Jury, was 
not such a notice as was provided 
for to terminate the contract un- 
der three months’ written notice 
stipulated for in the contract it- 
self. If it be an attempt at can- 
cellation or rescission of the con- 
tract, it is not effective as against 
the plaintiffs here, Ayer & Son, 
unless it be such a cancellation 
and such a rescission as they, the 
plaintiffs, in some letter, or in 
some talk, agreed to, or proffered, 
7 inanifested a willingness to ac- 
quiesce in, 

What light have you upon that 
subject? You have the letters 
themselves, the correspondence 
passing between the parties, and 
you have the testimony to which I 
have referred as to the interviews 
which took place between the 
parties. And, you have the action 
taken by Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Sawyer, two vice-presidents of the 
company in charge, respectively of 
the Mechanical Goods Division 
id the Footwear and Clothing 
‘ivision, in which they agreed to 
rescission of the contract as to 

se two divisions upon terms 
vroffered by the plaintiffs, namely, 
hat existing contracts and exist- 
ing reservations for advertising 
should be recognized, and that 
they, the plaintiffs, should be per- 
mitted to carry out to completion 


I 
a 
t 
I 
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the work under them. Was there 
anything in the conduct of the 
plaintiffs or in the language of 
these plaintiffs, or in that of any 
of their representatives in any way 
indicating an intention to the con- 
trary? You must decide upon all 
that as one of the questions of 
fact involved in this case. Upon 
your finding of fact as to this will 
depend which of the two rules of 
law to which I am now about to 
refer, you must apply in measur- 
ing the amount to be awarded the 
plaintiffs in this case. You must 
be careful to apply the correct 
rule to be applied as you shall 
find the facts to be. 

Whatever services were ren- 
dered by the plaintiffs to the de- 
fendant in connection with the tire 
advertising work, were rendered 
under the written contract of De- 
cember 31st, 1917, and the rate of 
compensation under that contract, 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent, 
upon the amount of the advertis- 
ing bills paid must be your guid- 
ance as a basic figure in the calcu- 
lation to be made under whichever 
one of the two rules may be ap- 
propriately applied to what you 
shall find the facts of the case to 
be. You must be careful, of 
course, to apply the particular rule 
appropriate to the facts, as I will 
now endeavor to explain. 

If you find upon all the evidence 
that the defendant’s letter of De- 
cember 15th, 1919, announcing the 
termination of the contract with 
the plaintiffs was an acceptance by 
the defendant, the Rubber Com- 
pany, of any proffer made by the 
plaintiffs for rescission, or annul- 
ment of the contract as to all fu- 
ture services whatever, including 
future work upon the advertising 
contracts already entered upon and 
not in process of immediate com- 
pletion, then the plaintiffs would 
be entitled to recover for the value 
of the work and services actually 
performed by them and the benefit 
of which the defendant, the Rub- 
ber Company, received and en- 
joyed, and in reaching that value, 
you will take the contract figure of 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent as 
a basis of value for the entire ser- 
vice which was to have been per- 
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formed by the plaintiffs had the 
contract not been rescinded, and 
determine what ratio of value out 
of this sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent the services actually per- 
formed and rendered bears to the 
whole service which was to have 
been rendered by the plaintiffs for 
such sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent had the contract remained 
in force and been carried out as 
originally contemplated. 

If, however, your conclusion 

should be, upon all the evidence, 
that the act of the defendant, com- 
municated in its letter of Decem- 
ber 15th, 1919, and its subsequent 
conduct in refusing to permit the 
plaintiffs to carry to completion 
the work begun by them under the 
advertising reservations and con- 
tracts made by them in 1919 for 
the year 1920, was not a rescission 
or annulment in accordance with 
any agreement or proffer or con- 
sent of the plaintiffs manifested to 
the defendant by the plaintiffs, 
either in writing or in an inter- 
view, but was an attempted re- 
scission and annulment by defend- 
ant against the plaintiffs’ protest, 
then the plaintiffs are entitled to 
the benefit and value of their writ- 
ten contract of December, 1917, 
under which they rendered ser- 
vices and partly performed, and 
they are entitled to be compen- 
sated then at the rate of the con- 
tract price itself, sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent upon the adver- 
tising bills paid, less the sum or 
sums which would properly repre- 
sent the cost and expense to them, 
the plaintiffs, to perform the ser- 
vices which remained unperformed 
by them because of the defend- 
ant’s refusal to let them perform. 
Our Supreme Court has very 
clearly and very succinctly ex- 
pressed this principle of law in 
saying that: 
“where a party has partly performed an 
entire contract and is prevented from 
completing performance by the act of 
the other party or by the law, he may 
recover in an action on the contract, 
and the measure of his damages is the 
contract price less the cost of complet: 
ing the work.” 


Members of the Jury, it has 
been rather tedious, and maybe 
tiresome to you, to thus go into 
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this detail in connection with thi 
case, but it is necessary so to d 
in order that you may proper! 
understand the issues involve 
and understand the principles 
law that are applicable to this lit 
gation. The questions of fact { 
be determined by you are, in th 
main, four in number. 

First: What contracts for rese; 
vations of advertising space fi 
1920 were made by the plaintif 
for the defendant in 1919, an 
subsequently made use of by th 
defendant in its advertising, wit! 
out making compensation to tl 
plaintiffs? That is one questio 

Second: Was the annulment =; 
of January Ist, 1920, under the di 
fendant’s letter of December 15t! 
1919, and the exclusion thereund 
of all services by the plaintiff 
both as to new advertising con 
tracts not yet secured and those 
advertising contracts and reserva- 
tions already acquired and secured, 
an annulment and rescission made 
in accordance with a mutual un- 
derstanding and agreement of the 
parties? Or was it an attempt at 
rescission and cancellation by the 
defendant company not made in 
accordance with any agreement or 
understanding reached with the 
plaintiffs? That question, Mem- 
bers of the Jury, you ought to de- 
cide first in your deliberations. 

Third: What ratio in value 
does the service actually rendered 
by the plaintiffs bear to the whole 
service which the plaintiffs were 
to have performed for the sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent charge 
had they been permitted to carry 
to completion the work under the 
advertising contracts and reserva- 
tions they secured for the defend- 
ant for the year 1920? This mat- 
ter of ascertainment of ratio of 
value will only be of moment to 
you in case you find that the annul- 
ment or attempted annulment of 
the tire advertising agency cor- 
tract, under the conduct of the 
defendant, was by mutual agree- 
ment, or by mutual understanding 
that is by the consent of both 
parties to the contract. You have 
been given the recital of all the 
work and service required under 
the contract in the earning of the 
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xteen and two-thirds per cent, 
d you have also had a recital of 
> work and service actually ren- 
red,-and from it all you must 
termine, in case it is necessary 
to determine, what ratio of 
iue out of the sixteen and two- 
‘irds per cent the service per- 
rmed bore to the whole service 
, 1ich was to have been performed 
r sixteen and two-thirds per cent 
d the contract been permitted to 
emain alive. 
Fourth: What would have been 
tlhe cost and expense to the plain- 
titis, Ayer & Son, of performing 
the unperformed services under 
their agency contract of 1917 in 
connection with the advertising 
reservations they had secured for 
the defendant company for 1920, 
and which unperformed services 
they allege were not performed by 
them because, against the plain- 
tiffs’ protest, the defendant pre- 
vented the performance? This 
matter of ascertainment of cost to 
the plaintiffs to perform the un- 
performed service becomes of mo- 
ment in case you find that the con- 
duct of the defendant in writing 
the letter of December 15th, 1919, 
and in subsequently excluding the 
plaintiffs from that further ser- 
vice was an attempted annulment 
by the defendant not agreed to by 
the plaintiffs, and not consented to 
or acquiesced in by the plaintiffs. 
In such event, the plaintiffs will be 
entitled to recover on the basis of 
their contract figure of sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent, less this item 
of cost and expense to which they 
would have been put in rendering 
and performing the unperformed 
service which would have been 
verformed had the contract been 
kept in force and been carried out. 
Upon that subject you had a state- 
ment here from Mr. Kessler, one 
of the plaintiff firm, in which he 
said that its unperformed ser- 
vices would, had they been per- 
formed, have subjected his firm to 
the expenditure of perhaps about 
five thousand dollars, represented, 
he said, in postage, as I recall it, 
and in the cost of railroad fares 
it) connection with trips to New 
York. I do not recall that he 
nade any mention or any refer- 
cice in that calculation to the sal- 
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ary of seventy-five hundred dollars 
which these plaintiffs were called 
upon to pay out to Mr. McCon- 
aughy, whose whole time was 
given to the contract with the 
Rubber Company. Whether that 
ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in whole or in part and al- 
lowed for will be a matter for you 
to consider in connection with all 
the other features of this case 
bearing upon that particular ele- 
ment in the case. Touching upon 
this matter of the cost, some of 
the witnesses called by the plain- 
tiffs did point out that the plain- 
tiffs had a plant and a working 
force, and a well organized and 
equipped force which could do 
this unperformed work at a mini- 
mum of expense; that the great 
number of papers which were con- 
nected with this advertising, and 
the great number of magazines and 
periodicals which were involved in 
it, were newspapers and magazines 
and periodicals which they had to 
examine and handle and check up 
at any rate for other patrons 
whose advertising matter they had 
in hand, and that their system of 
accounting was such that they had 
their bookkeeping force and their 
accountants at work at any rate, 
and, therefore, that the cost of 
attending to this particular unper- 
formed advertising service would 
be reduced to quite a small figure 
so far as they were concerned. All 
of those facts and all the other 
facts in the case and all the evi- 
dence in the case bearing upon 
this disputed question of fact you 
must consider with care. h 

In determining these questions 
of fact you are the sole judges; 
it is you who must pass upon the 
credibility of the witnesses; it is 
you who must pass upon the 
question of the correctness of the 
stories which have been detailed 
to you, it is you who must en- 
deavor to reach the truth out of 
the testimony to which you have 
listened. The comment of the 
Court relative to any matter of 
testimony bearing upon a disputed 
question of fact should have no 
weight with you. Its purpose is 
merely to help you; not to control 
you. That you ought to bear in 
mind. And if the Court has at 
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any stage af this case, or in the 
charge in any way fallen into any 
error relative to the effect of the 
testimony here and the statement 
as to the evidence does not agree 
with your recollection of it, it is 
your recollection, Members of the 
Jury, that must control, and not 
the statement of the Court, That, 
too, you will bear in mind. 

I think, Members of the Jury, 
that I have covered as fully as I 
am required to do, all those things 
which should be submitted to you 
in the charge of the Court, save 
only the passing upon the points 
or requests for charge which have 
been presented by counsel for the 
respective parties. We will pass 
upon those points now. 

Plaintiffs’ 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th and 
17th points withdrawn, as having 
been covered in the charge. 

The plaintiffs have presented 
certain points for charge. The 
points refused will not be read 
aloud. Those ‘points which may 
be affirmed or affirmed with quali- 
fications will be read. 


“1. There is no claim made in the 
affidavit of defence and there is no evi- 
dence which justifies a finding that the 
contract of December 31, 1917, was ter- 
minated because of any breach of duty 
upon the part of the plaintiffs or that 
plaintiffs’ right to commissions was for- 
feited by reason of any breach of duty 
upon its part.” 


That point is affirmed, and I so 
charge you. 


**3. If, according to the practice fol 
lowed by publishers and plaintiffs with 
respect to the reservation of space, it 
was customary for said parties to re 
gard plaintiffs’ orders for space as ac- 
cepted unless plaintiffs were notified to 
the contrary, the plaintiffs will be con- 
sidered to have contracted for the space 
referred to in Exhibit 4, attached to 
plaintiffs’ statement of claim, and which 
had been covered by such orders, except 
in those cases when plaintiffs were noti 
fied of the rejection of their order, 
whether or not there was any formal ac 
ceptance of such orders.” 


That point is affirmed, and I so 
charge you. 

The 6th point is refused. 

The 10th point reads as follows: 


“10. If the plaintiffs had been re 
quested to prepare and had prepared ad- 
vertisements for use in the space re 
ferred to in Exhibit 4, attached to plain- 
tiffs’ statement of claim, it would have 
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been entitled to charge the defendant 
reasonable sum for work done by arti 
of its staff and for any expense incurr 
in such service outside of its own 
ganization, and to add to such charges 
commission of 16 2-3 per cent.” 


That point is affirmed, and I 
charge you. That would be t 
interpretation of the written co 
tract. 

“15. Assuming-that there were furt! 
services which plaintiffs would have be 
required to perform in connection w 
the advertising referred to in Exhibit 
attached to plaintiffs’ statement of claim, 
in order to earn its commission of 16 ‘ 
per cent of the cost of said advertisiny 
even though such services were not 
quested by defendant, the plaintiff |} 
the right and should have been permitted 
to perform said services, and the proper 
measure of damages under the foregoing 
assumption would be the full commiss 
less the cost to plaintiffs of performi 
such services.” 


I affirm that point, adding to it, 
unless you find that there was by 
mutual agreement or understand- 
ing a rescission or annulment of 
the Tire Advertising Contract of 
December, 1917, excluding the per 
formance by the plaintiffs of such 
further service. That will be mat 
ter of fact for you to decide. 

The 16th point reads as follows: 

16. The additional services, if any 
which plaintiffs would have been r 
quired to perform with respect to dc 
fendant’s advertising placed by it, would 
be to transmit copy to publishers, kee; 
check on publications and space used, 
secure proper rebates, check up and pay 
bills, and rebill to defendant at cost, and 
if the jury finds that such services could 
have been performed by plaintiffs at a 
cost not in excess of $5,000.00, the 
plaintiff would in any event be entitled 
to its full commission of 16 2-3 per cent, 
less the amount of such cost.” 


I qualify that point by adding 
to it, unless you find that there 
was by mutual agreement 01 
understanding a rescission qr an 
nulment of the Tire Advertising 
Contract of December, 1917, ex- 
cluding performance by the plain 
tiffs of such further services. With 
that addition to it I affirm the 
point, leaving it to you to Say 
whether the service is correct!) 
recited, and also to say whether 
$5,000 is a proper sum for allow 
ance for the cost to the plaintitts 
of performing such services w- 
performed. 

The 18th point I refuse. 

The 19th point reads as follow 
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THE “PROPHET” THAT HAS 
HONOR IN ITS OWN TOWN 
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A very clear and lucid demonstration is 
given by the actual preference of local 
advertisers and advertising. In 1922: 


SoS SS 


The Enquirer Gained Over 
% Million Lines 


One evening contemporary lost 150,000 lines 
The other evening contemporary lost 300,000 lines 


Merchants right on the ground cannot be 
fooled and hoodwinked by hot-air proc- 
lamations— what they want is results, 
action, real, definite, tangible sales. 


That’s the reason they select The Enquirer: 
Its buying power, confidence of the 
readers and its complete coverage. 


Covers Cincinnati every day— 
Covers in the way that pays 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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How Would You 
Answer 


These Questions? 


In making up a general magazine list, the selection 
of the leaders is comparatively easy, because the 
executive responsible for the success of the cam. 
paign can’t go far wrong in picking those publica- 
tions which have a personal appeal for him—and, 
of course, have proved circulation. 


Suppose, however, that you had little or no first. 
hand knowledge of the farming business, or of its 
peculiar problems of management, of finance and 
of marketing. 


If, under such conditions, you were asked to name 
the first four National farm papers, in the order 
of their usefulness for advertising purposes, which 
would you rank first? And why? 


How. would you judge their relative editorial 
merits ? 


What importance would you attach to the highest 
percentage of renewal subscriptions? 


Assuming that a farm paper is most useful in 
proportion as it is read with keen interest, what 
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inlue ice would the percentage of real farmers on 
the s:bscription list have upon your decision? 


Wha: consideration would you give to results 
secured by other advertisers? Would you inquire 
as to the kind of advertisers who got those results? 
Would you be interested in the kind of advertising 
the various publications refused to accept? 


By what standards would you judge circulation 
methods? How closely would you analyze the 
Publishers’ Statements and the A. B. C. Audits? 
What would you call “forced circulation” on a 
farm paper? 


Taking into consideration all these factors, which 
National farm paper do you rank first in value, 
per dollar of rate? 


Ask for the booklet 
“The Foundation of Value’ 


The National 1 stieaien of Rural Life 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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_ “19. Under all the evidence the ver- 
dict must be for the plaintiff.” 


That point I affirm, leaving it to 
the jury to say what amounts 
should properly be awarded to the 
plaintiffs under the rules of law 
already given to the jury, and 
leaving it to the jury to find the 
facts necessary to properly apply 
the rule of law relative to the 
measurement of damages. 

The defendant’s points are ten 
in number. The first point is in 
this language: 

The plaintiffs in this case agreed 
in writing to serve as advertising agents 
for defendant. The first agency agree- 
ment which was entered into on April 
15, 1916, did not apply to the defend- 
ant’s department of tires and tire activi- 
ties.” 

That point I affirm. I so charge 
you. 


“2. On December 31, 1917, the plain- 
tiffs agreed to ‘handle’ the defendant’s 
tire advertising in addition to the other 
advertising of the defendant on the gen- 
eral terms set forth in the agreement of 
April 15, 1916.” 

That point I affirm, and I so 
charge you. 

‘ 

**3. The agreement between the par- 
ties provided that the term of agency 
was during one year from the date of 
its acceptance, which was on April 19, 
1916, and thereafter until it was ter- 
minated by at least three months’ writ- 
ten notice by either to the other.’ 


That point I affirm, and I so 
charge you. 


“4, The plaintiffs claim in their state 
ment of claim that the agreement as to 
the Tire Division was continued until 
December 15, 1919, upon which date 
the defendant notified plaintiffs that the 
agency was terminated as of January 1, 
1920, and that since that date the de- 
fendant has refused to permit the plain- 
tiffs to act upon its behalf in any respect 
whatsoever.” 


That point I affirm, and I so 
charge you. 

The remaining points, numbers 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are refused 

Mr. Evans: Will your Honor 
grant me an exception to that part 
of your charge, and it occurs in 
several different parts of the 
charge, where you leave to the 
jury to say whether or not the 
rescission of the contract, in so 
far as it deprived us of the carry- 
ing to completion the work in con- 
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nection with the orders on hand, 
was a rescission by mutual con- 
sent. 

Exception noted for plaintir’s by 
direction of the Court. 

Exception noted for plaintitf s by 
direction .of the Court to th 
fusal of the learned Jude 
charge as requested in the 6th and 
18th points presented by plaintiff's 
counsel as follows: 


“6. You would be justified in finding 
under all the evidence that the plaintiffs 
placed all of the newspaper and periodi 
cal advertising referred to in Exhibit 4, 
attached to plaintiffs’ statement of claim, 
within the meaing of the contract, with 
the exception of certain newspaper ad- 
vertising amounting to $63,038. 22.” 

“18. The plaintiffs’ assent to thie ter. 
mination of the contract, as propos: ed by 
defendant’s letter of December 15 1919, 
was only upon the condition that plain. 
tiffs should have the right to perform any 
further services in connection with the 
advertising already placed by it, that it 
would have been their duty to perform 
had the contract not been terminated, 
and.in such case the plaintiffs would be 
entitled to their full commission of 
16 2-3 per cent upon the cost of sai 
advertising, less the cost to plainti ffs of 
performing such services, if any. 


Exception noted for plaintiffs by 
direction of the Court to the quali- 
fication of the learned Judge in 
answering the 15th, 16th and 19th 
points presented by _ plaintiffs’ 
counsel. 

A general exception to the 
charge of the learned Judge for 
plaintiffs noted by direction of the 
Court. 

A general exception to the 
charge of the learned Judge noted 
for defendant by direction of the 
Court. 

Exception noted for defendant 
by direction of the Court to the 
affrmance by the learned Judge of 
the Ist, 3rd, 10th, 15th, 16th and 
19th points presented by plaintiffs’ 
counsel. 

Exception noted for defendant 
by direction of the Court to the 
refusal of the learned Judge to 
charge as requested in the 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th points 
presented by defendant’s counsel 
as follows: 

“5. If the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover in this case, the measure of dam- 
age would be the net profits that they 
would have made had they been per 


mitted to carry out and complete their 
contract, and those net profits would 


(Continued on page 153) 
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_<“4y Marketing seems 
such a simple job 


y ET like many other things the home- 
maker has to do, it really requires con- 
siderable specialized knowledge 


—such as more than 600,000 women find in 
the article on “The Wise Buying of Food,” 
written for Modern Priscilla’s Better Buying 
Campaign by Mary Swartz Rose, Associate 
Professor of Nutrition at. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


And isn’t the type of woman who pores 
eagerly over an article like this far more 
likely to be interested in your advertising of 
food products or household equipment than 
the one who seeks only entertainment in 


her magazine? 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


BOSTON Chicago 
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Children Cry 


Lipp 


> GASTORIA 


Made Especially for Infants and Children 


On January Ist, 1923, the servgs i 


45,225,968 people live in the cities 
cards and they are reached day af 
family. It would cost more than 
of these families. 


STREET RAILWA 


Central Office Home 


Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler Hg. 





Just the mildest 
and most harmless 


of Laxatives 
CatoriA 


Made may oy Fae for 
Infants and Chi 
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NNo Secrets 


a Castir 1 


Cars of seven States during 1922. 
was increased to include every State. 


overed by the Castoria Street Car 
at a cost of 2) cents per year per 
send a letter once a year to each 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


Fo pm EF NL RE ON 


ei 


r Why Punish Your Child, 


with nauseating castor oil ¢ 


CASTORIA isthe 
mild. harmless Clefcher 
Laxative that 
Children Cry for CasToriA 


Made Especially for Infants and Children 
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CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,N. ¥, 
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It is with pride, therefore, that we 
point to the clients who have seen 
fit to place their advertising prob- 
lems in our hands: 


American Cement Tile Mfg. Co. 
American-Larson Ventilating Co. 
Blaw-Knox Company. 

Burn-All Boiler & Furnace Co. 
L. B. Foster Co., Inc. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co.. 
International Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co. 
National Steel Fabric Co. 
National Valve & Mfg. Co. 

Oil Well Supply Co. 

Tru-way Razor Co., Inc. 





We believe that successful advertis- 
ing is based upon thorough investi- 
gation and subsequent analysis of 
markets, backed by a_ versatile 
knowledge of the ways and means 
to reach these markets. We are still 
in a position to do justice to a few 
| | more accounts of national scope. 














BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 
3378S d Ave. Pittsb ' 
econ VO SREP ittsburg a. 


Advertising Agents a lerchandising Counsellors 
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have to be ascertained by first ascer- 
taining the commissions to which the 
plaintiffs would have been entitled, and 
then deducting therefrom all the expenses 
and costs which the plaintiffs would 
have been required to expend in complet- 
ing the work under their contract. This 
would include the expense of preparing 
copy, of making up schedules of the 
dates for the insertion of the advertise- 
ments, of forwarding copy, plates and 
cuts, checking up all advertisements to 
ascertain whether they were correctly in- 
serted at the times and in the places for 
insertion, and the quantity of the ad- 
vertisement; also the expenses the plain- 
tiffs would have had in checking up the 
bills from the publishers, and in billing 
the same to the defendant, and all inci- 
dental expenses that they would have 
had to pay out for carrying to comple- 
tion the advertisements upon which they 
claimed commissions. In other words, 
it would be necessary for plaintiffs to 
show the net profits they would have 
made, after deducting all the expenses 
they would have been compelled to have 
paid out for the completion of the con- 
tract.” 

“6. I instruct you that the burden of 
proof is upon the plaintiffs to show the 
entire cost of the completion of the work 
for which they claimed commissions, as 
the burden of proof is upon the plain- 
tiffs to show what net profits they would 
have made in completing the contract.” 

“7, I instruct you that the contract 
between the plaintiffs and the defendant 
was one that could be terminated at any 
time upon giving three months’ notice 
after the expiration of the first year. I 
further instruct you that the notice given 
by the defendant to the plaintiffs on De- 
cember 15, 1919, whereby the entire re- 
lationship of agency was terminated as 
of January 1, 1920, was equivalent to 
such three months’ notice, and that 
plaintiffs would accordingly not be en- 
titled to recover any commissions, or the 
net profits from such commissions, other 
than for advertisements placed and com- 
pleted within the first three months of 
1920, and the burden of proof would 

nm the plaintiffs to show the amount 
of advertising upon which they would be 
entitled to claim a commission during 
the said first three months of 1920; and 
the burden would also be upon the plain- 
tiffs to show the expenses to which they 
would necessarily and reasonably be put 
in completing all the work for the ad- 
vertisements for the said three months, 
and the plaintiffs would only be entitled 
to recover for the net profits for said 
period of three months.” 

“8. I instruct you that the sending 
out of a letter to a publisher of a news- 
paper requesting the reservation of space 
as to which there is no answer from the 
Pe meng a for the newspaper, that such 
letter does not constitute a contract upon 
which the plaintiff could base any claim. 
The evidence shows that there are great 
numbers of such instances where there 
was no acceptance by the publishers of 
the newspapers of the offer made by the 
plaintiffs. I instruct you that you must 
disregard any claim for commission in 
all. of such instances.” 

“9. I instruct you that under the 
pleadings and the evidence in this case, 
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if you find for the plaintiffs, you cannot 
allow more than nominal damages.” 


“10. Under all the evidence I instruct 
you to find a verdict for the defendant.” 


Mr. Carr: Will Your Honor 
grant me an exception to the por- 
tion of your charge relating to 
the measure of damages. Also 
an exception to that portion of 
the charge relating to Mr. Ash- 
croft’s testimony in passing on 
estimates, and so on. An excep- 
tion to that portion of the charge 
relating to your interpretation of 
the written letters of June 23 and 
June 24. Also as to the interpre- 
tation of the contract relating to 
requests for the writing of copy. 
Also as to the four questions of 
fact outlined by Your Honor? 

Exception noted for defendant 
by direction of the Court. 

Mr. Evans: May it please Your 
Honor, I have here a calculation 
showing the net cost tq the de- 
fendant of the advertising space 
used by it under contracts made 
by the plaintiffs separately stated 
with respect to magazines and pe- 
riodicals and newspapers. In- 
cluded with that is a calculation of 
the commission at the rate of six- 
teen and two-thirds per cent, and a 
computation of the interest from 
January Ist, 1921, to date. I ask 
permission to send this calculation 
out with the jury. 

_ Objected to by Mr. Carr. Ob- 
jection overruled. 

Exception noted for defendant 
by direction of the Court. 

_ The statement handed to the 
jury is as follows: 


Net cost of periodical ad- 
vertising space reserved by 
ag > and actually used 

y defendant as shown by 
Exhibit 4, attached to plain- 
tiffs’ statement of claim. . .$458,928.66 

Plaintiffs’ commission of 
16 2-3 per cent on total 
cost of space in periodicals 
reserved by plaintiff and 
used by defendant 
Interest from January 1, 
1921 


76,488.11 
10,517.10 


Total commission and inter- 
est on periodical advertis- 
ing $ 87,005.21 


Net cost of newspaper adver- 
tising space actually used 
by defendant as shown by 
Exhibit 4, attached to 
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plaintiffs’ statement of 

ME. 40. cesivasiecee ute ou $546,285.85 
Less net cost of space used 

in newspapers for which 

plaintiff made no reserva- 

ES A Ree eee 63,038.29 


$483,247.56 | 


Plaintiffs’ commission of 

16 2-3 per cent on total 

cost of space in newspapers 

reserved by plaintiff and 

used by defendant in news- 
basse ahiec.cenees ee 80,541.26 


Db ccdcccccvccecseseece 11,074.41 


Total commission and inter- 

est on newspaper adver- 

SE cia degdckiiedees > $91,615.67 
Total commission and inter- 

est on both newspaper and 

periodical advertising ....$178,620.87 


Plaintiffs’ and defendant’s coun- 
sel requested the learned Judge to 
direct the stenographer to reduce 
the notes of testimony and charge, 
together with the points presented 
by plaintiffs’ and defendant’s coun- 
sel, and the answers thereto, to 
typewriting and file the same of 
record in the cause, which request 
was granted and the stenographer 
so directed. 

The jury rendered a verdict for 
the plaintiffs in the sum of $178,- 
620.87. 





Testimony 
Shows Agency 
Operation 





The testimony of Adam Kessler, 
Jr., of N. W. Ayer & Son, covers 
a number of interesting points in 
the organization and operation of 
an advertising agency. -A portion 
of Mr. Kessler’s testimony fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. 1g eee for N. W. 
Ayer & Son): 
Q. y you one of the firm of N. W. 
Ayer & Son? 
‘A. I am a member of the firm of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Q. How fe | have you been a mem- 
ber of the firm 
A. Since gg 1st, 1920. 
Q. How long have you been con- 
nected with Ayer & Son e 
Since July 7th, 1901, a little 
over 21 years. 
9. What part of the business comes 
under your supervision? 
A. rt the present time I have charge 
of the Plans Department, and Financ- 
ing. 
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Q. In 1919 what. part of the busi- 
ness did you have charge of? 

I was head of the Plans Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Will you describe briefly what 
are the functions of the Plans Depart- 
ment? 

A. The functions of the Plans De- 
partment are to give consideration to 
facts pertaining to the business in a 
merchandising way, or help any way 
in the application of advertising. We 
had a very good background of the 
United States tire advertising from our 
two years’ previous experience. From 
that background which we_ secured, 
which carries in it all the details of the 
various operations, we construct our 
advertising, which takes form in the 
presentation of a schedule, together with 
estimates, which are sent to the client, 
or presented to the client for approval. 

Detail the preliminary work 
which was done in your department, 
under your supervision, in 1919, prepar- 
atory to the submission of the schedule 
for magazine and newspaper and 

riodical advertisements which have 
een offered in evidence here. 

- We must recognize in this par- 
ticular case we had at least two years’ 
background in starting business in 1920. 
The first step was the bringing to me 
in conference by Mr. McConaughy, who 
was my plans man in New York serving 
the United States Rubber Company ex- 
clusively, all the information he had. 
He recited to me the conditions as he 
had found them there. Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy brought to me what informa- 
tion he got as the result of his contact 
over there. He was plans man in New 
York, serving exclusively the United 
States Rubber Company. We reviewed 
the situation, and, as the result of our 
discussion at the time over there, it 
was decided to have more special posi- 
tion advertising in the magazines and 
agricultural papers. 

Q ell us what you mean by special 
positions? 

A. Special positions are positions as 
you see-them in the magazines, on the 
second or on the third cover, or on the 
back cover, or on an inside page in 
colors, or on a page which faces the 
first page of reading matter, or on the 
last page of the publication facing the 
reading matter, full pages. There are 
some other preferred positions, but they 
are the main classification of preferred 
positions. These preferred positions are 
in great demand. At that time they 
were in exceedingly great demand, be- 
cause there was a great deal of adver- 
tising going on, and we had to take 
steps to get our options, and exercise 
the options. The first thing we took up 
was the agricultural list. I had to 
proceed to do that. Then there was a 
list of farm papers. After careful 
analysis had been established for the 
ear 1919 we formed our basis for 1920. 
We know that changes take place; 
whether they are gaining circulation; 
whether they are losing circulation; 
what is the advance in rates to the 
circulation, and we are able to decide 
whether it is a good price or not. We 
go down this list of positions, and say, 
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“That is all right; that is the right 
position. This one is not.” We cut 
it off the list. Here is a paper that 
comes out suddenly in this territory; 
we better cut it off our list. That is 
off the list. The next thing we have to 
consider is about preferred position. In 
1919 we had certain peerons positions, 
and perhaps we would have first choice 
in those positions for the ensuing year. 
We may have to take it up with the 
publisher. We take this proposed 
schedule and take the positions we had 
enjoyed in 1919, and register them on 
the schedule in the corresponding dates 
in 1920. That is where we start with 
our preferred advertisements. We see 
in this schedule certain gaps or lacks 
of balance which would give us the 
uniformity or the pyramiding of cer- 
tain advertisements that we consume for 
the season. We say, “We want a color 
page here, a special position there, and 
a special ogg there,” and so on 
down the list. Then we have to take 
that and. send it down to one of our 
other departments, and they get in touch 
with the publisher. 

. What department would you call 
that? 

A. That would go to the estimating 
desk, which really belongs to the Plans 
Department, and the Estimating Depart- 
ment would take it up with the For- 
warding Department, which is the space 
buying department. 

hen they would get in contact with 
these publishers and you can naturally 
see what would follow. This fellow 
would say, ‘Well, we cannot give you 
this date and we can give you this date, 
and we can do this thing and that 
thing,” and then we would get all of 
that information together and we w 
chart the whole thing over again and 
then we would have to find out if some- 
thing is too heavy here or too light 
there, have to reconstruct the plans and 
start negotiations to even the thing out. 
A thing like that takes three or four 
months, That = the way that thing 
had to be evolved, until we got it just 
the way we wanted to present to our 
client for approval, and in all that time 
we were negotiating with them on the 
basis of the then existing rates. We did 
the same thing on the magazines, just 
the same basis. It is a long, detailed 
proposition. It is easy to speak of a 
schedule and putting down these dates, 
but it takes weeks and months and end- 
less correspondence to get the whole 
thing in a final way that you want to 
go to your client and say, “Here are 
our recommendations; here is what we 
are asking you to do in 1920.” 

Q. Does all that work precede the 
submission of the estimate to the client? 

A. Yes, sir, unless there are un- 
usual occasions where you have to 
make a quick decision to protect certain 
options before you can make the final 
presentation, because in those days the 
publishers were just on edge. They 
wanted to know whether you were going 
to use it or not, because there was 
somebody else after that space all the 
time. 

. What about your newspaper 
schedule? Was there any work prelimi- 
nary to the preparation of that schedule? 
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A. The newspaper situation is a 
somewhat different case. e were not 
quite prepared to lay out—we were not 
prepared at that time, when we received 
this intimation of increase in rates, 
which we were authorized to protect, as 
has been ex aon, 0 ay oe ae 
tailed schedules. I will tell you the 
reason why. These detailed schedules 
are made out on the basis of conditions 
that are found in different territories, in 
different cities. 

. Will you tell us what you actually 


i 

A. We studied these conditions and 
according to conditions we found there 
we applied different kinds of schedules 
in these different cities, whether it be 
big copy or small copy, or more uent 
ne or —~ # uent i pon 4 
over a lesser period or greater iod. 
That was ph men fom a sales analysis 
that we would make. In this sales 
analysis the whole county was analyzed, 
and remem there are about 3,000 
counties in the United States and each 
county was set aside separately. Under 
every county we had every town of 5,000 
permeien and over — 

y “= Carr (Counsel for U. S. Rubber 

Q. You do not mean that you did 
this in 1919? 

A. We started to de it. 

. You had done that in 1918? 

\. And we did it again. We started 
again. 

Tue Court: That is what he started 
out with in his narrative, that they had 
three years’ backgroun 

Tue Wirtwess: We started that again. 
Now there were 1,300 cities, so that 
meant 1,300 cities and 3,000 counties is 
4,300 points. There were forty sets of 
figures across that page, which, you can 
figure out, would mean some 100,000 
sets of figures. Those figures involved 
certain information the Tire Company 
gave us and certain information that we 
had available from other sources. 

By Mr. Evans: k 

Q. Tell us just what the information 
was. That does not mean anything. 

5 do not know whether I can tell 
you all those different things. That in- 
formation was along this line: just the 
number of tire dealers in each county— 
By Mr. Carr: ¢ 

Q. When did you get that informa- 
tion from the Company? t 

A. The Company did not give us 
that information; we got that informa- 
tion through other sources. The number 
of tire dealers—I did not say United 
States tire dealérs, I said number of 
tire dealers. Then the next information 
column, another factor, was the number 
of United States tire dealers, which in- 
formation came to us from the Tire 
Company. Then the number of United 
States tire and tire service dealers, I 
think is the classification. That is a 
special classification. Then there was a 
certain bud established, . universally 
accepted bu , of so many tires per 
month—no, in the first place we had the 
registration of automobiles in every 
county and every city. Then there was 
an established figure of so many auto 
mobile tires per car, which, multiplied 
by the number of cars, gave the automo- 
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bile tires at every one of those county 
ng and cities. Then against that we 

d the United States tire sales figures, 
and then the United States Tire Com- 
pany had a certain figure, percentage 
figure, which they set as their quota of 
business. Now we established what the 
potential market was in every one of 
these points through this figuring, what 
the United States Tire Company’s quota 
was against that potential market, and 
then we had down their sales figures of 
what they actually secured, so then we 
had there whether they were above their 
quota or below the quota, a reflection of 
conditions. That would be analyzed for 
the two preceding years and laid down 
in parallel columns. There were twenty- 
two cities—out of those forty cities that 
I mentioned there were twenty-two cities 
that had to be arrived at by calculation. 
You can see there are about 200 sets of 
figures down there and twenty-two times 
4,000 is about 95,000 sets of calcula- 
tions, or 72,000, somewhere i in there, and 
then beyond that again all that informa- 
tion had to be recapitulated, recapitu- 
lating the State totals and the sales 
territory totals, and the sales territory 
would not be a State, but would be a 
State and part of a State and all dif- 
ferent sections in, combinations. Then 
that was even further analyzed by all 
towns under 5,000 population, from 5,000 
to 10,000, from 10,000 to 25,000, and | 
believe 25,000 to 50,000 or 25,000 to 
100,000 and over, I think. I do not 
recall exactly those classifications, but 
that just gives you an idea of the work. 
We were already on that work. How 
far we had gotten on it I cannot tell 
you, because I have not those sheets, but 
we had gotten into that work, and we 
could not go any further than ‘the point 
we had gone because the Tire Company 
did not continue to send us their sales 
figures, which were the essential factor 
for us to arrive at these extensions. 
From the completion of that analysis, 
then, at the proper time, say, in De- 
cember, or in January and February, 
whatever the case would have been, the 
detailed schedules for these newspapers 
could readily have been laid out; but 
the contracts had been made to protect 
them for a blanket amount of space to 
provide for whatever these schedules may 
involve. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Ordinarily, after the space in the 
newspapers had been reserved, would 
you submit a schedule of newspaper 
advertising ? 

A. After we had completed this 
analysis we would have, but we were 
never given the information to complete 
the analysis and were never, therefore, 
in position to submit the schedule. 

Would that schedule be based on 
this sales analysis that you have ex- 
plained? 

Very largely it would. 

Q. And you say you did not com- 
plete that sales analysis for 1919 or to 
cover the 1920 schedule? 

A. We did not complete it, because 
the information did not come to us to 
complete it. 

. The information did not come to 
you from whom? 
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A. From the United States Tire 
Company. 

Q. And without that information, 
was it or was it not possible for you to 
complete your analysis? 

A. h, you could not complete the 
analysis without that sales information. 

Q. And without the analysis, was it 
or was it not possible to submit an in- 
telligent schedule of newspaper adver- 
“ae 

A. That would not be intelligent to 

me. I would not want to stand behind 
it as my recommendation, unless I had 
all the information available to make it 
satisfy me. 

Following the approval of the 
estimates covering farm papers, or na- 
tional and weekly magazines, what was 
the next_step? 

Then that would go to our for- 
warding department, to issue the orders 
to the publications covering the spaces 
set forth in those estimates and 
schedules. 

Q. Is the forwarding department un. 
der you, or is that a. separate depart- 
ment? 

A. Entirely separate department. 

ho was in charge of that in 
1919? 


A. Mr. Swigert. 

Is the estimating department 
under you? 

A. The estimating department is a 
part of the bureau—the estimate—bureau 
is a part of the bureau of plans—de- 
partment of plans. 

And that was under your super- 
vision in 1919? 

I could not tell you that, be- 
cause we have made some little changes 
in certain of our bureaus and whether 
that change was made in 1919 or not 

do not recall. But the Estimate 
Bureau is today a part of the Plans 
Department. 

In these estimates which have 
been submitted you have furnished the 
cost of this advertising. Where do you 
get that information? 

A. hat information is secured from 
our rate books, our dealings with the 
publications, our knowledge of con- 
ditions, our previous experience in deal- 
ing with them. 

The letter from Mr. Gunn, dated 
December 13, 1917, which extended 
your contract ‘to cover the tire division, 
contains this provision; that it is “‘sub- 
ject further to the agreement on the 
part of your firm to so equip your 
New York office with such men as to 
give us at all times the service that the 
demands of our account warrant in our 
judgment.” What, if anything, was 
done to comply with that condition of 
the agreement? 

When the tire division, tire ad- 
vertising of the United States Rubber 
Company .came to us, I was then the 
head of the Bureau of Plans. I recog- 
nized what a volume of work that would 
require in the Plans Department, I mean 
in the very beginning there, because 
it was a new thing to us, we had to 
get into it, and I took a man who was 
associated with me in the Plans De- 
partment, for two or ae * ears he 
had been with me, Mr. McConaughy, 


(Continued on page 161) 
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A Medtaadlis 
In The Making — 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


One Month’s New Buildings............ $ 3,045,285 
One Month’s Bank Clearings............ $33,464,743 
One Month’s Oil Production, Bbls........ 4,800,000 
One Year’s Increase in Property Value. .. $30,179,720 
One Tears New Temee.'s 62 dc ccccic cus 3,585 
One Year’s Gain in Population.......... 17,925 


Long Beach was the:Tenth City in the Whole United States 
in February Building Permits, Although but 94th in Population. 


And Because Long Beach is the Fastest 
Growing Industrial and Residence City 
in America;—and Because THE PRESS 
is the foremost Newspaper in Long Beach, 
Nation-wide advertisers add to their 
Markets by using the columns of— 





THE PRE S S—“First on all Counts’ 
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yy — ey — rar ees ee 
Growing City in America 





es hriving on 
Competition 


Tues THE MONTH OF MARCH THE 
LONG BEACH PRESS CARRIED— 


eo 
818,289 AGATE LINES OF LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
—78,249 MORE LINES than its neare.t competitor. 
333,601 AGATE LINES OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
—2,300 MORE LINES than its negrest competitor. 


and official) 


For six mcaths ending March 31, 1923, 
the circulation gain of The Press was two to 
one over its nearest competitor. During this 
period AN AVERAGE GAIN OF ONE THOU- 
SAND SUBSCRIBERS A MONTH was made 
—a gain nothing short of marvelous with 
two new papers entering the field and circu- 
lation contests bombarding from all sides. 


Facing the most strenuous battle in its 
entire thirty_five years’ existence, The Press 
did not deviate from any of its old and well- 
established policies—NO CONTESTS WERE 
HELD—NO PREMIUMS GIVEN — THE 
PRESS WAS SOLD ON ITS MERIT AND 
WON. 








Daily Average Net Paid Circula- 
tion for March, 1923... 18,390 





Lona Beach Press 


The Press is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES— 


y CHAS, -E. MILLER 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
620 Hearst Bidz., San Francisco 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 1,273,958 AGATE LINES (including legal 
—116,396 MORE LINES than its nearest competitor. 








GROWTH MONTH 
BY MONTH TOLD 
BY FIGURES 


Daily average for six 
months ending SEPT. 
30, 1922 
Daily average — 
PAID for the mo 

of OCTOBER, 1922, 
Daily average NET 
PAID for the month | 
of NOVEMBER, 1922 .14,452 
Daily average NET j 
PAID for the month 

of DECEMBER, 1922. 15,667 
Daily average vee ‘ 
PAID for the m 

of JANUARY, 1923. 
Daily average NET 
PAID for the month ' 
of FEBRUARY, Te38. 17,627 
Daily average NET 

PAID for the month 

of MARCH, 1923... .18,390 


| 
All copies from 
every source, all copies left 
on hand, spoiled in printing, = 
| 
' 


‘ 2,903 ; 


‘ 6,922 : 


unsold 


iven to Ree pw used for 
editorial department, 
ertisers, 


les or 
given to adv 
changes, complimen 
copies of all aoe, 
have been deducted. 





W. H. STOCKWELL 
People’s Gas Bldg., 


C. MOGENSEN & CO, 
402 Securities Bldg., Seattle 


Chicago 


. M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 


Title Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles 








TH°E PRE S§S S — “First on all Counts” 
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This is the new $2,000,000 office 
building being erected in Des 
Moines by the Equitable Life In- 
surance of Iowa. This building, 
when completed, will be by far the 
largest and most magnificent office 
building in the entire state. It is 
an example of the growth which 
Des Moines is now experiencing. 
The Des Moines Capital is Iowa’s 
biggest evening newspaper ‘in the 
state. 





In January, February and March the Capital published a larger volume 
of local advertising and a larger volume of department store advertising 
than any other Des Moines newspaper. 


Here are the department store figures: 
January — February — March — 1923 


CAPITAL (Evening Only). . ..... . . . . 502,437 lines 


I i re 420,468 lines 
ees, ere 128,885 lines 
4th Newspaper (Morning and Sunday).................seeee00e 86,967 lines 


Here also are the local advertising figures 
(for the same period:) 
CAPITAL (Evening Only) . .... .. . . 41,362,991 lines 


ee I I GID og iicie eos bass cvsdcecceuceseeees 1,347,734 lines 
3rd Newspaper (Morning and Sunday)......................... 618,758 lines 
Se I SPINES TUNED 5 06 6.060 656 0:50 510.00 0ceccsnes asin es 386,388 lines 


Important Note: 
The Capital competes with a publisher who advertises a morning and 
evening newspaper combination as a single newspaper with a single 
circulation. This confuses many national advertisers. The local ad- 
vertiser knows the situation. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


“The Department Store Newspaper’’ 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York — Chicago —San Francisco 


Lafayette Young, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
The Des Moines Capital’s Pure Food Show at the Coliseum, Nov. 4-10, 1923 
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and in January, 1918, I guess it was 
in January “4 1918, I sent him to 
New York, to live in New York, to be 
the plans representative for the United 
States Rubber Company account and to 
do nothing else, and he officiated in 
that capacity all through the years 1918 
and 1919. 2 
Where did Mr. McConaughy 
make his headquarters? _ 

A. He had desk room in our New 
York offices. He had some provision 
made for him down at the Rubber Com- 
pany, but I know most of the times I 
wanted to get him I never found him 
at our New York Offices, they usually 
connected me through to the Rubber 


Compe 5 
Q. Your contract provides that you 
are to place all the newspaper and 
periodical advertising for the United 
States Rubber Company during the term 
of that contract and that you are to 
perform certain other services, provided 
they request you to do so. What are 
the services, in addition to the ylosing 
of advertising, which you were equippe 
to render and which you stood ready 
to render, provided the United States 
Rubber Company requested you to? 
Objected to. Question withdrawn. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. What is placing advertising? 

A. Sending orders to cover the space 
required to be used. 

o. In addition to placing advertis- 
ing, do you ordinarily stand ready to 
furnish other services, if your client re- 
quests Bn to? 

A. e do. 

. What were the other services, 
besides placing the advertising, which 
you were equipped to render and which 
you stood ready to render, if the 
United States Rubber Company had re- 
quested you to? 

A. I just explained a few minutes 
ago the service we were ready to render 
in the Plans Department, on making 
the sales analysis. Our Copy Depart- 
ment, upon request, was ready to 
prepare the copy. Our Art Bureau, the 
drawings. Our Printing Department, 
ready to make the necessary proofs. Our 
Engraving Department, to make the 
necessary engravings. Our Checking 
Department, to do the necessary check- 
ing. Our Billing Department, to do the 
necessary billing. 

Q. If you had been asked to perform 
these various services in connection with 
the tire advertising for 1920, did you 
or did you not have the equipment to 
do so? 

R.: We had a full equipment to do 
that. 

Q. Would it have necessitated any 
change in your equipment, or enlarge- 
ment in your personnel? 

A. None at all. 

. Did you continue to maintain 
en New York Office after January 1, 
1 


A. We did, and it is still in exist- 
ence, larger than ever. 

Q. as or was not the tire adver- 
tising of the United States Rubber 
Company during 1920 checked by your 
Checking Department? 

. It was. 
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Q. Did you or did you not bill the 
United States Rubber Company for your 
commissions on that space? 

A. We did. 

a Carr: If you did, let us see the 
ail. 
Mr. Evans: You can best answer that 
question. Let us have it. 

r. Carr: Let us see a copy of it. 

Mr. Evans: You have the bill. If 
you want a copy of it I think I can 
furnish it, but I guess your clients 
have the original all right. 

During 1918 and 1919, had you 
been requested to prepare copy and the 
necessary illustrations for the tire ad- 
vertising to appear during those years? 

A. We were. 

Q. In connection with that had you 
also prepared engravings, electrotypes 
and other cuts? 

A. We did. 

Q. Based on a comparison of the 
amount of space actually used by the 
United States Rubber Company during 
the years 1918 and 1919, with the 
amount of space which they used during 
1920, what would you say would be 
the additional charge or the additional 
cost to the Rub Company, if you 
had been called upon to perform the 
same services in connection with the 
1920 advertising that you performed in 
connection with the 1918 and 1919 ad- 
vertising? 

A. I would say that the work in- 
volved in the preparation of that copy 
and art and engraving, in making elec- 
trotypes and sending to the papers 
would involve— 

Mr. Carr: If he is going to state 
figures, if your Honor please, that is 
not the way to prove it. If this is 
to charge us with any items, we are 
entitled to let him give us the best 
evidence of that. 

_Tue Court: He is not charging you 
with it, as I understand it. As I under- 
stand it, it is explanatory of the claim 
now presented, indicating that it would 
have been that much more if it had 
gone in. J.et him answer the question. 

Tue Witness: On that basis I esti- 
mate the additional cost would run any- 
where between $30,000 and $50,000. 
By_ Mr. Evans: 

_Q. Does that include your commis- 
sion? 

A. No, that would not include our 
commission. Our commission would be 
one sixth of that, which would mean 
we would have a commission on that 
service of between $5,000 and $8,000. 

Q. Was there any money saving to 
N. W. Ayer & Son by reason of the 
fact that you were not requested to, 
and therefore did not, perform these 
various incidental services which you 
have related? 

would say there was. 
Q. In what items? 
’ We would have made a saving 
in , a because we would not have 
had _ some correspondence with the 
publications in sending out and prob- 
ably having some wrong insertions or 
something of that sort. We would have 
saved — in trips to New York and 
we would have saved some money in 
our Printing Department on the com- 
position of these advertisements, and 
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I would say that a saving of that sort 
on those items would amount to— 
Mr. Carr: I object to that. 
Mr. Evans: All right, we will come 
to that later. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Can you think of any other items 
in which there has been any saving? 
A. Postage, composition, traveling; 
no, I do not think of anything else. 
as there any saving in your 
rent? 


. 0. 
Q. Was there any saving in your 
payroll? 


° 0. 
Q. I think you have already said 
that there was no change in your per- 
sonnel? 


A. Right. 
3 _ did not lay off anybody? 
s 0. 
. You kept your organization as it 
had been? 
.. ee. 

Q. And you did not reduce it? 

A. No. 

Basing your answer on the ex- 
perience which you have had under two 
or three years’ work under this contract, 
what would you say that that saving 
would amount to in all for the year 
1920? 

Objected to. 


Tue Courr: Why, Mr. Carr? 
Mr. Carr: They would have records 


How can we have rec- 
ords of something we never spent? 

Mr. Carr: You would have records 
of 1919, 

Tue Covurr: Strictly speaking, the 
books would be the best evidence as to 
what these items of expense were in con- 
nection with their performing of the 
contract in precedi years, but is not 
that an entirely technical objection? 
Here is a man in the establishment who 
has constant knowledge of the subject, 
who is endeavoring to tell you as a 
member of the firm what the expenses 
of those particular items were in 1919 
and undertaking to show what they 
would have been in 1920. 

rn. Carr: If your Honor please, I 
will then have to make a motion to 
bring in all their records, to show what 
other business they took up in place of 
this in order to make any of this rele- 
vant. 


(Argument.) 


Tue Court: The witness has spoken 
about expense of trips to New York 
and an item of postage and some other 
items and he is asked to indicate how 
much of a saving they had with refer- 
ence to those items in connection with 
not being called upon to expend these 
sums in 1920. can he not testify 


to that without bringing in the books” 


here? ‘ 
Mr. Carr: It would have to be item- 
ized in any event, if your Honor please. 
nm. Evans: How can you itemize 
something that has not been spent? It 
has to be an approximation, an estimate. 
Mr. Carr: No, but he would know 
what the expense would be. That has 
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been passed on by the Supreme Court. 
The burden is on them to show it. 
bjection overruled. 

Exception noted for defendant by di- 
rection of the Court. 

Question read.) 

A. nm the items I have specified, I 
would approximate about $5,000. 
By Mr. Evans: 

Q. Your contract says, “You are to 
secure for us the best terms you can, 
charging our account just what you 
credit the parties with whom you deal.” 
Do you customarily get a discount from 
the publishers? 

. We get a commission, what they 
call agent’s commission, from their pub- 
lished card rates. 

They call it a commission or a 
differential or a discount? 
r a discount, yes. 

. Ordinarily what was that com- 
mission in 1920? 

. It ordinarily averages 15 per cent. 

Q. Therefore if you insert an ad- 
vertisement and the published rate for 
that advertisement, we will say, is $100, 
what is the net charge to you? 

he net charge to us on an adver- 
tisement costing $100 would be $85, 
which is on a 15 per cent commission 


basis. 

Q. What would be your charge to 
the Rubber Company? 

A. Our charge would be one-sixth of 
the net of $85 which would be $14 and 
some odd cents, or $99 and some odd 
cents. 

Q. So that your charge to the Rub- 
ber Company would be a little bit less 
than the publisher’s published rates? 

Card rates. 


A Definition of 
the Term “Placing 
Advertising” 





Gilbert Kinney, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, when called to the witness 
stand explained the meaning of a 
contract; and current practice re- 
garding the custom of transferring 
an advertiser's account from one 
agency to another. A portion of 
Mr. Kinney’s testimony is given: 


Girzert Kinney, having been duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

By Mr. Carr: : 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. New York ay b 

Q. What is your business? | 

A. I am associated with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Advertis- 
ing Agency. 4 

Q. In what capacity? — 

A. Vice-president and director. 

Q. What is the business of: the 
Thompson Company? 

A. Advertising Agency. : 

Q. Can you give the jury any idea 
as to the size of your business? 
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A. I do not think any one would 
dispute that we are one of the largest 
in the world. 

. Name some of the accounts that 
you handle, some of the lar, e See 
A. Swift & Company, Li bby. 
Neill & Libby, Aunt Jemima, ries 
Malted Milk, Sun-Maid Raisi 
Lifebuoy Soap, O’Sullivan, Woodbury 

p, Fleischmann’s Yeast, United States 
ae Company Footwear and Cloth- 
in 

. How long have you been s engeand 
in this particular business yourse 

3 first went with the Walter 
Thompson Company in 1905. was there 
approximately two haart when I went 
with a firm ae oe as he representation 


of magazines and pers. I re- 
turned to the J. Walter. ompson Com- 
pany six years ago. 

Q. What is eal capacity there? 
What do you. 

A. I am vice- “president in charge of 
what we call contact with clients. 

hat is the meanin in the 
tra e, or in the business of vertising, 
of the term “placing advertising”? 

A. I would find it difficult to define 
that outside of its context. I would 
say perhaps in common usuage as be- 
tween a client and an advertising agency 
it relates to the description of acting 
in the capacjty of advertising agencies. 
By Tue Court: 

Q. You say it is difficult to define it 
outside of its context? 

was going to give two mean- 

ings to it. 

.. Then it has not any, one fixed 
——— in the trade, has it? 


7 o. It has more than one defini- ; 
tion. As relating to the agency and) 


publication it means the making of con- 
tracts for the appearance of advertising 


matter, 

. What would be the duties of the 
advertising agent in a contract where 
he agreed to place the advertising for 
the customer? 

Mr. Evans: That is objected to, be- 
cause there again you are construing a 
contract. You have got the definition 
of what the words in this contract mean, 
according to this witness. 

Tue Court: The meaning of the 
words he can give us, and that is all. 
The words in a contract are to be taken 
according to their ordinary everyday, 
commonly accepted meaning. If a trade 
custom or a trade usage, or the usage 
in any particular line of business, gives 
them a different meaning, and that is 
established by something that is as 
definite, uniform, and generally acce 
by everybody, and they are suppose! 
make a contract with that meaning in 
view, then the witness can so testify. 
As to what the duties may have been, 
and so on, he has nothing to do with, 
and he cannot be asked any questions 
about that. The duties will a matter 
for the court to instruct the jury with 
respect to in view of the meaning of 
the words. 

By Mr. Carr 

Q. You said that it was the making 
! contracts. What do you mean by 
that? 

Tue Witness: Your Honor, I was 
going to suggest that that is not the 
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whole of my answer. May I suggest 
that it be read? 
(The Schouing answer read: 

A. “I woul it difficult to de- 
fine that outside of its context. I would 
say perha in common usage as 
tween a client and an advertising agency 
it relates to the description of acting in 
the capacity of advertising ~ ang 

“As relating to the agen: 
ities it means the makin: ae ot on = 
tracts for the appearance of advertising 
matter.” 
By Mr. Evans: 
. Do you want to add anything to 
that? 

A. o. 
Q. Your answer is complete? 

A. es. 

By Mr. Carr: 

Q. Will you state whether or not 
there is any custom governing the trans- 
fer of reservations from one agent to a 
succeeding agent upon the termination 


of _ ~~ --4 
VAN Would you mind mak- 
ing > F question read whether he knows, 
r. Carr 
Mr. Carr: I am asking him whether 
he knows. 
By Mr. Evans: 

. Will you confine your answer to 
that question to a “yes” or “no” answer, 
please, whether you know of the exis- 
tence of such a custom? 


. won, ee. 
. You do know of the existence of 
such a custom? 
Yes, sir, I take it you mean by 
“custom,” general practice? 
By Mr. Carr: 
you mean the general prac- 
tice ones advertising agents? 


Q. What is that general practice 
among advertising agents? 

Mr. Evans: I would like to ask Mr. 
Kinney some questions before he answers 
that question. 

By Mr. Evans: 

Q. When you speak of a custom do 
you mean a custom which is universally 
recognized and followed all over the 
country? : 

A. No, sir. I cannot say that it is 
universal. 

. How many ‘different obesetiing 
—-> have you been connected with 


q Do~ you know about how many 
— there are in the country? 

A. heard the testimon *; the w 
vious aa on that. t is 

ow. 

Q. Is your knowledge of this prac- 
tice or custom confined to the knowledge 
of rs own business? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. To what other agents does your 
personal soe | extend? Not what 
you have been ‘a. but what you know 
of your personal knowledge. 

My experience in the publication 


= How many agents have you per- 
sonal knowledge of sufficient to state 
what their practice or custom is? 
A. Ten or twelve. 
You have never been connected 
with those ten or twelve agencies? 
No, sir. 








> 
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Q. What are the names of them? subject of making transfers was there 
A. The George Batten Company— any knowledge that you received from 
2. Where are they? Ayer & Son as to their practice, but not 

- New York. The Erickson Com- any of the rest of it? 

pany. No; I cannot say that. 
Q. Where are they? Q. Have you had any transfers with 
A. New York. Fuller & Smith. Ayer & Son? 
Q. Where are they? . We transferred to them. Or, 
A. Cleveland. Frank Seaman Agen- rather, I will modify that, because I 


When J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany takes on an account for a new 
client, your practice is to make a con- 
tract with that client stating the terms 
or relations between yourself and the 
client, is not that so? 

No; I do not think that is quite 


cy, New York 
Q. 


true. 

Q. Do you not have written con- 
tracts with your clients? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Your contracts are verbal, are 


they? 

‘A. We have no contracts. 

Q. Do you have anything in writing 
to define the terms under which you are 
to act? 

A. Shall I describe the procedure 
under which we operate? 

Q. I would rather have the answer. 
Do you have anything in writing at all? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is that; a letter or form 
contract? 

A. An acknowledgment of a letter of 


terms. 

Q. So that it is a contract, although 
it is not in the shape of a formal con- 
tract? It is an agreement? 

A. There is no term to it. That is 
what I meant. 

You write your client a letter in 
which you state the terms under which 
you are to. act? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. They write you a letter acknowl- 
edging that, and accepting your terms? 

A. es, sir. 

Q. That forms the basis of your re- 
lations with your client? 

Yes, sir. 

You said you had some knowledge 
of the practices of about a dozen other 
agents. Do you know whether all those 
dozen or so other agents also have some 
written contract to define their relation 
with their client? 

Yes, sir. : 

Are they in every case identically 
the same with yours? 

0, sir. 

Q. Are they different in every case? 

A. I could not say that. 

. You do not know the exact form 
of the contract in any case, do you, ex- 
cept yourselves? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In the case of the transfer of ac- 
counts from you to another agent, or 
from another agent to you, you would 
deal through the client and the other 
agent would deal through his client, not 
directly from agent to agent; is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. So that you would not know, ex- 
cept possibly by hearsay, what arrange- 
ment the client had made with the other 
agent? 

A. I would not know; no. 

Q. In acquiring knowledge -on the 


cannot say that the relation was direct. 
We relinquished our rights and notified 
the client that he could make any ar- 
rangement with the new agency. 
Were there reservations that you 
had on hand at that time in that case? 
Objected to. 

Tue Court: The witness has said 
he had actual knowledge in five or six 
instances. That is the extent of his 
knowledge. 

By Mr. Carr: 

. Did you mean that you only had 
actual knowledge of five or six transfers 
as ig period? 

A. es sir. 

. Is the custom that you are about 
to tell a uniform custom: 

Objected to. 

Tue Court: I think he said that he 
was unable to say that it was universal; 
he was unable to say that it was uni- 
form, in the early part of his examina- 
tion. 

Q. Is that correct? You were asked 
the question as to whether you could 
say that was the universal custom. 

A. It is not universal. 

Q. What was your answer? 

A. I couldn’t say it was universal. 
By Mr. Evans: ° 

Q. Did you not say it was not uni- 
versal? 

A. I have forgotton really just what 
that custom was—what custom was uni- 
versal. I want to be exact on that. 

You were asked whether there 
was a custom in the making of the 
transfer of reservations from one agency 
to another, and I asked you whether 
that was a universal custom, and 
whether it was universally observed, 
and, as I recall it, your answer was 
that you could not say whether it was 
universal or whether it was uniformly 
observed. I ask you whether you would 
say that it was not universal. 

A 0, sir. 

- Do you mean you do not know 
whether it is or not? Do not know 
one way or the other about it? 

haven’t knowledge of all trans- 
fers. 
By Mr. Carr: 

Q. State whether or not there is a 
generally understood custom in your ad- 
vertising business. 

Objected to. 

Tue Court: He said he only had 
knowledge of five or six instances. 

Q. In the business of an advertising 
agent, what is the meaning of the term 
“at present in hand,” and “now on our 
books”? 

Objected to. Objection sustained. 

Mr. Evans: I object to any testi- 
mony by this witness, Mr. Kinney, as 
to a trade custom governing the trans- 
fer of reservations made by one agent 
to another agent, on the ground that 
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Progressive Exporters 


use the AMERICAN EXPORTER to tell the 
buyer abroad about their products. Here are some 
of the representative companies that placed adver- 
tising contracts last month for continuous space in 
The World’s Largest Export Journal: 


Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bates & Edmonds Motor Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corporation 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cardwell Machine Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


J. I. Case Tinoshing Machine Co. 


Racine, Wis. 
John Cintificn & Sons 


New York 


Delta Chemical Co. 
Wells, Mich. 


Metal Shingle & Siding Co. 


Preston, Ontario, Canada 


Renfrew Machinery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ruggles Motor Truck Co. 
mdon, Ontario, Canada 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 


Textileather Co. 
New York 


United Cigarette Machine Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Velie Motors Corporation 
Moline, IIl. 


Western Electric Co. 
New York 


P. B. Yates Machine Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 


It would pay you, too, to advertise in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-sixth Year 





370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Mr. Kinney has not qualified to testify 

to the existence of such a custom as 

would be recognized by the law. 
Objection sustained. 


What Is a “Recognized” 
Agency? 








In connection with the testimony 
of J. H. Cross, a part of which 
follows, reference is made to the 
meaning of the word “recognized” 
in connection with the term “tecog- 
nized agencies.” 


. What is your business? 

A. Advertising agency. 

. How long have you been in the 
advertising business? 

Nine and a half years. 

Q. Before you went in business for 
yourself were you also engaged in the 
advertising business? 

A. Yes sir; for seven or eight 
months, with a company by the name 
of J. J. Geisinger, and for a little over 
nine years with N. W. Ayer & “Son. 

. When a person is engaged to 
serve as advertising agent and is to 
place all the newspaper and periodical 
advertising, what is the meaning of 
Rtas advertising?” 

A. he term “Placing advertising” 
has come to mean the full agency ser- 
vice. That is to say, writing the copy, 
making the engravings, superintending 
every detail of the service, as well as 
making the contracts. 

Q. Tell the jury what that would 
mean, 

A. After we get an account we 
start out to make the plans. We fre- 
quently have any number of confer- 
ences pertaining to determining the 
copy policy that - be injected into 
the advertising. After that it is a 
matter of conference with the copy 
chief to decide upon certain details for 
that department. Then with the art 
director. After the copy is written 
and the engravings prepared, they are 
all gotten together, and a plate is made 
of the whole thing. After which the 
orders are sent to the publications, and 
in addition to that the advertising 
agency that is on the job will check 
the insertions to see that they are prop- 
erly given and that the client is not 
overcharged, or not charged for any- 
—_ that they should not be, and 
1 . 

Q. Is there a custom uniformly and 
generally recognized in the business of 
advertising agents? 

There is. 

Q. Relating to termination of an 
agency, and as to where there are 
reservations, as to what is dene with 
those reservations? 

A. There is, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, and I have talked with a 
great many agents from coast to coast, 
and made considerable investigation 


along that line. It is customary to 
transfer— 
Q. All we want to know is, whether 
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there is any such custom. You say 


there is. 


A. Yes. 
Q. Tell us how you have acquired 


‘the information that leads you to state 


there is any such 

Tue Court: Do not state what it is 
until you are first qualified to speak on 
the subject. 

Tue Witness: I have already given 
you my experience in the advertising 
agency field, but, coupled up with that, 
I have discussed with advertising 
agents agency practice and methods in 
every department, so that I feel I am 
in a position to know what the prac- 
tice is. 

. Where did you first obtain your 
information as to this custom? 

A. ‘ . Ayer & Son. 

. What kind of contract did Ayer 
on use when you were with them? 

I. cannot repeat it sere, but, 

you 


& 

A. 
I think I would recognize it i 
had a form to show me. 

What did it look like? 

. It was in the form of a letter 
-— the prospective clients to Ayer & 
on. , 

Are there any agencies that you 
have been actually connected with with 
the exception of N. W. Ayer & Son 
and Geisinger & Company? 

A was not employed by any 
I have had a great deal of con- 


other. 
principals of other 


tact with the 
agencies, however. A 
Are you a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies? 
A. Yes sir; I was for two years 
chairman of the Philadelphia Council 
of that Association. 
Q. Do you have a form of contract 
between your agency and your client? 
. Yes sir. 
Q. Is that a written contract? 
A. Yes sir; it is -— . 
Do you use the same form in 
that connection with every client, or 
does it vary? i 
A. It occasionally varies, but not as 
to the rate. Fi 
. Not as to the rate of commis- 
sion? : 
A. Not as to the rate of commis- 
sion. 4 
2. But, in other respects it varies? 
Occasionally. 
Q. Does that form state the term 
during which you are to act as agent? 
A. Yes sir. 
2. In what way? 
. Usually for a period of one year. 
Is that all it says? 
As to time? 


b és. 

A. There is a cancellation clause of 

three months’ written notice in it, 

There is no standard form of 
contract between an advertising agency 
and the client, is there? E 

A. No; no standard wording. 

Q. You could not say that there was 
any agency in the entire country that 
used the same form of contract as 
N. W. Ayer & Son, could you? 

A. I do not know that there are 
any. I do not think that there are any 
that use the same form in regard to 
charging 16 2-3 per cent. commission, 
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Q. In other words, ours stands alone 
in at least one respect, that it gives 
the client the commission that they get 
from the publisher, does it not? 

Objected to. Question withdrawn. 

A. We all do that. 

Q. What you mean is that you .:e- 
bill your client at the publisher’s card 
rate? 

Yes sir. 

Q. You do not bill your client at 
the net rate from the publisher, do you? 

e will give him the net rate 
if he wants it, but, our contract states 
that we bill them at card rates of 
newspapers and magazines. 

ut not at the net rates? 

And not at the net rates. There 
is, however, an explanation of that, 
there is a pretty well standardized 
commission with all magazines, they 
allow 15 per cent to a recognized ad- 
vertising agency, and, in view of the 
fact that it was so well standardized, 
there was nothing gained by getting 
down to charging so much on the net. 
That matter of charging on the net harks 
back 30 or 40 years, when the news- 
paper rates were much more variable 
than they are at the present time, and 
there was a real necessity for it then, 
and there is not now. 

.. Whatever the reason may be, 
the fact of the matter is that N. W. 
Ayer & Son are practically the only 
agents who continue to charge their 
client the net rate from the publisher; 
is that right? 

A. As far as I know, that is right. 
Although, where there is still an un- 
stable condition, such as trade papers, 
I think practically every agency in the 
country charges the net rate plus 15 
per cent. 

Q. Do you know how many recog- 
nized advertising agencies there are 
in the country? 

A. You will have to define that 
word “‘recognized’’ first, because some 
are recognized by the magazines, some 
by newspapers, some by agricultural 


papers, and some by the Curtis Com- 
pany, and so on. 
Q. How many do you recognize as 


advertising agencies? 

A. Do you mean by that how many 

have full recognition from all sources? 

You have testified that there is 
a custom in existence among advertising 
agencies. I want to know what you 
mean by advertising agencies. Is not 
that term capable of definition. 

A. It is a pretty difficult one to de- 
fine absolutely. It has been misused 
and abused greatly. There are prob- 
ably 150 or 160 or 170 bag recog- 
nized advertising agencies in the coun- 
try that are worthy of the name. 

Q. Is that all? 

A. Yes sir; fully recognized, and 
that are fully equipped to do business. 

Q. Are you familiar with any pub- 
lished list of advertising agencies? 

ere have been different lists 
gotten out, but one published by the 
4-A’s gives its membership, and as I 
recall it, it gives about 135 to 140. 

Q. That is only the members of 
that Association, is it not? 

A. es sir. 

Q. Do you not recognize anybody 
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outside of that Association as an ad- 
vertising’ agent? 

A. es. I said I thought there were 
150 or 160 or 170. 

. Then you only add 30 or 40 to 
the number included in the American 
Association of Advertising Agents? 

A. Yes sir. I think that is liberal. 

Q. Does that list that is published 
by the 4-A’s purport to be a list of 
all the agencies in the United States? 

A. No; not at all. That is the 
list of the members. 

Q. asked you whether you were 
familiar with any list of all the agencies 
in the United States. 

On account a ‘the difficult classi- 

fication, any publisher’s list would 
vary from arty other publisher’s list. 
. Are you familiar with the list 
that Mr. O’Shaughnessy referred to 
here, which I think he said was pub- 
lished by the Fourth Estate? What 
is the Fourth Estate? 

A. The Fourth Estate is a publica- 
tion going to editors largely. 

Are you familiar with that? 

A. With the paper? Yes, 

Are you familiar with the list of 
advertising agencies that it- has com- 
piled? 

A. I- have seen it, but I have not 
the faintest idea how many it com- 
prises 

. You do not know that it in- 
cludes something like -1400 agencies? 

" hat just confirms what I have 
said about the variability of the term 
“advertising agency,” and the abuse of 
the word. 

Q. Then what they might define as 
an agency you would not regard as an 
agency; is that it? 

A. Yes; in a great many cases. 

Q. What construction do you put 
on the words “advertising agency?” 

A. Those that are recognized by 
every group of media—those that are 
equipped to give complete service; 
those that are financially responsible; 
those ym adhere to ethical practices.. 

As defined by whom? 
As practiced by the leading pub- 


lishers and advertising men in the 
country. 

. Who defines what is the ethical 
practice? 

A. There never has been any at- 


tempt to define that by any source ex- 
cept for themselves, until the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
got together and instituted ged wrote 
out their agency practice c 
. So you regard as consieniond 

agents only those agents which have 
subscribed to the principles of that As- 
sociation, is that right? 

A. Yes—no, I told you that there 
were 30 or 40 outside of that. 

You said something about a code 
of ethics or practice, or something of 
that sort, that your Association had 
ey ay What is that called? 

A. Code of Agency Practice. 
. Is that the same thing as quali- 
fications for membership? 

No; that is a sub-division of 
their organization. 

Have you got a copy of that 
code? 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Spring Housecleaning is in 
order at the Browns’ 





“For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ”” 


WitiiaM McFee in “‘Casuals of the Sea.” 








Spring Housecleaning is in 
order at the Browns’ 


NDREW,, the colored handy man who 

from time to time helps out on sundry 

jobs around the Brown home, allows he has 

never seen a woman quite so persnicketty as 

Mrs. Brown—’specially round spring house- 
cleaning time. 


The cause of Andrew’s lament is that, called 
into commission as furniture shifter to supple- 
ment Julie’s services with broom and mop and 
scrubbing brush, he has among other tasks 
twice moved the piano across the living-room 
—and back again; and after two new -experi- 
mental positions with the davenport, has de- 
posited it, kitty-cornered, at the far southeast 
end of the room. 


Now all this procedure strikes Andrew as 
fussy because he does not understand that Mrs. 
Brown never has been able to make their Elm 
Street living-room ‘‘come out even.” 


The Brown furniture, you see, was bought 
for the old Maple Street house and does not 
quite fit the room in the new home. And 
then (why conceal the fact?) if the Brown 
home were being furnished new today, several 
of the present pieces would not make the grade. 








— Tr 




















That is why the Brown home is, decoratively 
speaking, in a constant state of flux; why it 
grows by the process of trial and error. It is 
one of those homes in which at no single time 
has any one room been laid out as a whole. 


If a piece of furniture doesn’t go well in one 
room in the Brown home, it moves to another. 
And if it doesn’t go well there, it travels still 
further in search of its final resting place—too 
often a companionship with the old marble- 
topped dressers and other ancient relics in 
the attic. 


This year the steady procession upstairs is 
further augmented by a carved walnut chair 
upholstered in once-blue plush; two hand- 
painted China vases, the wedding gift of one 
of Mrs. Brown’s school] friends, since happily 
departed to a distant city; and by the hall rug 
which, cleaned, reveals its worn spots with em- 
barrassing clarity. 


















There are demotions, too: draperies from the 
dining-room, now past their pristine freshness, 
but still suitable for the nursery; and a table- 
lamp, effective enough for the upstairs hall, 
if rather unimposing for the place of honor 
it has hitherto occupied in the living-room. 









All this means, of course, a Saturday after- 
noon of shopping activity by Mr. and Mrs. 





Brown at McFarland & Wright’s: a new 
Windsor chair; a hall rug; new draperies; a 
new lamp and shade. 


Well, thinks Mr. Brown, it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good! (Though he’ll take 
just as much pleasure as Mrs. Brown in the 
new acquisitions, once they’re home.) 


Have you a product to sell that will lend to 
the evolution of the Brown home? 


Advertise it to the Browns in their magazine— 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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A. Not here. advertising, what is the meaning of 
Q. Is not this it, which is referred “vipeing advertising?” 

to in PRINTERS’ Ink? Is not that your verything in connection with 


Association Code of Ethics or Prac- 
tices! 

A. This is the 
membership. 

Q. Is not that the same thing that 
you referred to as code? 

They are very closely allied, but 
it is not identical, 

Q. You have not got a copy of what 
you have in mind, have you? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Have you got any of that litera- 
ture here in court so we can see what 
kind of stuff it is? 

A. No. It is all embodied 
booklet which I wrote. 

“his custom you referred to as 
to reservations, where there is a change 
ot business by the client from one 
agent to another; state whether or not 
that refers to the agencies that are 
dceing game such as Ayer & Son? 

A. Yes. 


qualification for 


in this 


Q. Does it refer to agencies other 
than those that are recognized by your 
Association ? 

A. Are you asking me as to whether 
their transaction is made with the other 
age ney or with the client? 

Q. No, irrespective of that; I mean 
as to what is done in regard to reser- 
vations when a change is made by the 
client from one agent to another, is 
this custom that you refer to one that 
is generally recognized by the agencies 
engaged in this line of business, other 
than your association agencies? 

A. es. 
YQ. Will you tell us whether or not 
it 1s one that is generally and uni- 
tormly recognized among the agencies 
engaged in this line of business? 

A. Yes, absolutely. 


Eugene McGuckin 
Testifies 


Another witness called by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. to define agency 
practice covering the use of con- 
tracts between agency and adver- 
tiser, and standard practice in 
transferring an account from one 
agency to another was Eugene 
McGuckin, president of Eugene 
McGuckin & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Mr. McGuckin’s testimony in part 
is as follows: 


Q. What is your business? 

A. Advertising agent. 

Q. How long have you been in the 
business? 

A. A total of about 12 years, and 
in addition to that, about 5 years in 
he advertising department of news- 
apers. 

Q. When a person is engaged to 
erve as an advertising agent and is to 
place all the newspaper and periodical 


the account. That is, writing the copy 
and creating the ideas, having con- 
ferences with the client, making out- 
side investigations, if they are neces- 
sary, preparing drawings, and the super- 
vision of the making of electrotype 
engravings, matrices, and changes, and 
forwarding. There are other opera- 
tions also that I have not mentioned 
there, because they are very numerous, 
but the understanding of the placing 
of a client’s- business is that we do all 
of those things. It could not be that 
we would merely place the advertising 
physically in the hands of all news- 
papers, because we are paid 15 per 
cent for it, and that ae be perhaps 
ten or twelve times more than— 

Objected to. 

Tue Witness: The only reason I 
made that statement is that the phrase 
“placing of business” is a general term 
in our business that has no certain and 
particular meaning. 

Tue Court: You are asked to give 
that meaning and not argue the matter. 
By Mr. Carr: 

- Tell us what other services that 
would include. 

: I have given the main ones, It 
might mean making a survey— 

Mr. Evans: Not what it might mean. 
What does it mean? 

Tue Witness: It does not mean the 
same thing in every case. Various ac- 
counts have different things that must 
be done. One account is more diffi- 
cult to handle than another. You have 
to go sometimes to more trouble to 
learn what copy should be prepared for 
the advertisements. In other cases it 
might be entirely obvious you would 
not have to do that. You might have 
to find out what the situation was in 
Texas betore you recommend adver- 
tising ii Texas. You might have to go 
to Texas. In other cases it would not 
be necessary to go there. That is why 
1 said it might be necessary to do some- 
thing. 

Q. Is there any universal, uniform, 
weil recognized custom among advertis- 
ing agents as to what relates to the 
transfer from one agency to another, 
in relation to the question as to reser- 
vations? 

A. The custom I have in mind is a 
uniform custom. I never heard this 
point raised before. 

. You never 
questioned ? 

Objected to. 

By Mr. Evans: 
You say that you were five 
years in the newspaper business? 
~ Foo oe. 

Q. With what paper? 

A. The North American. 

Q. When did you leave the North 
American? 

A. 1912, January Ist. 

Q. Was that when you set up in 
business as an advertising agent? 

A. Yes sir, I had been in the ad- 
vertising agency business before that, 


though. 
Q. Whom with? : 
A. Richard A. Foley before his 
death. 


heard the custont 
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When? : 

A. From the first of January, 1906, 
until the first of the succeeding Janu- 
ary, 1 * : 

2. In what capacity? 

.. I wrote advertising copy and se- 
cured new accounts, and I made out 
the bills, if necessary, and I collected 
the money, and I helped to finance the 
establishment. I did about everything 
that was to be done there. It was a 
small advertising agency at that time. 

Q. Is it your custom, when you 
take on an account for a client, to 
state the terms of qeer relation with 
that client in some kind of writing? 

A. We have an understanding as to 
when our business relations begin and 
under what circumstances they could 
end, or about what they could end, but 
we do not have a form of contract. 

. Do you confirm your under- 
standing by a letter or any other kind 
of writing? | 

A. Yes Sir. That is done. 


Q. Is that a standard form of letter, 


or is it varied to suit each particular 
case? 

A. It is a standard form. 

Q. Does that state the terms under 
which you act as agent? 

A. No; it states the character. The 
character of that document could best 
be described by telling its title. It is 
an auditor’s memorandum. 

hat is the only contract you 
have? 

A. We have not any contract at 
all. It states specifically in there that 
it is not a contract. 

Q. Do you know how many adver- 
tising agencies there are in the entire 
country! 

A. No; I do not think anybody else 


Ss, 

Q. Can you give us an approximate 
idea? 

A. There cannot be any figures pre- 
pared on that that are accurate. You 
might say 1400, as was said this morn- 
ing, or 14,000. he reason no state- 
ment can be made that is any way 
informative or accurate is this: That 
in our business, unfortunately, anyone 
can call himself an advertising agency, 
and, some people do. A man who sells 
celluloid buttons for a Republican rally 
calls himself an advertising agent, and 
so it is in the telephone hooks. 

a you know in the case of 
other agencies whether it is or is not 
their practice to define the relations 
existing between themselves and their 
clients, in the form of a written con- 
tract? 

A. I feel it would be very difficult. 

. I want to know what you know. 
Do you know about that? 

. Yes sir. I know that it would 
be extremely difficult for one man to 
do business with another without hav- 
ing some understanding as to how the 
business is to be done and how it was 
to be paid for. 

Q. Yith which om have you 
any personal knowledge? 

A. The Erickson eo 

Mr. Carr: Personal knowledge of 
what? 

Tue Court: As to the dealings of 
the agencies with their customers. He 
is saying it is a general custom. He 
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is being interrogated as to what knowl- 
edge he has of the dealings, so as to 
be able to talk about customs, 

Tue Witness: That is the answer, 
The Erickson Company. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Who is the man from whom you 
got that information? 

A. r. Erickson. 

Q. When did you get it? 

A. At various times over a period 
of years. 

Q. What form of contract does 
A. W. Erickson have with its clients? 

A. That I do not know. I know 
some of the terms that are in the con- 
tract—in the agreement or memoran- 
dum, whatever it may be. I do not 
know whether it is a contract. 

Q. What form of contract has J. 
Walter Thompson? 

A. The same is true of all of these. 
We have simply discussed different 
phases of it. I do not know what their 
document is at all. 

_.Q. You do not know what contract, 
if any, they have with their clients? 
_ A. 0; excepting on one or two 
important points. 

Q. You do not know whether it is 
the same in every case, or different in 
every case? 

A. It is the same. 

How do you know if you have 
never seen them? 

- Because the men I have talked 
about here are all members of our 
association, and we all subscribed to 
the same things. 

How many cases have you had in 
your experience of the transfer of the 
business of a client either by you to 
another agent or by another agent to 
you? 

A. Perhaps fifteen or twenty. 

Can you give us the names of 
the concerns, the other agents, who were 
involved in those transfers, or any of 
them? 

A. Another agent in one case was 
Michaels. 

Q. Was that a transfer from them 
to : or from you to them? 

. It was a transfer from us to 
them. 

Q. In connection with that transfer 
were your negotiations with Michaels 
or were they with your client? 

A. With our client. 

. Can you give us the facts re- 
garding any other transfer? 

A. J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Q as that a transfer from them 
to l or from you to them? 

. From us to them, 

Q. In that case were your negotia- 
tions with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany or were they with your client? 

With the client. 

Q. What other transfers? 

A. N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Q. In that case was the transfer 
from them to you or from you to them? 

A. From them to us, 

Q. Were your negotiations there with 
N. W. Ayer & Son or with the client? 

A. With the client. 

Q. What other cases? 

A. W. P. Colton Company, of New 
York. 
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Q. Which way was the transfer 
then? 
A. From us. 
Q. Your negotiations there were 
with your client, were they not? 
A, Yes, 
Q. What others have you had? 
A, F. Wallis Armstrong. 
Q. Which way was that transfer? 
A o us. 
. Did you have any negotiations 
with F, Wallis Armstrong in that case? 
A. No. Understand, we had no ne- 
gotiations. We met them. We talked 
to all of these agents at the time. 
QO. Your negotiations were with your 
client? . 
A, Our negotiations were always 
with our client. 
Q. Can you tell us any other trans- 
fers that you had? ; 
A. We had one with—I can’t think 
of the recent one. I don’t know the 
name of the Chicago company. But, in 
any event, the transfer was to us from 
the Chicago agent, and our negotiations 
were with the client. 
OQ. You did not even know the 
agent ? 
7 I did know, but I have forgotten. 
. You had no negotiations with 
him? 2 $ 
A. No. We had no negotiations with 
him. 
. Is that all you can think of? 
A. That is all now, unless I take up 
more of your time. ce 
Q. The time is at your service. You 


have given us six cases specifically. I 
am asking you whether you can recall 
any more, 

A. I cannot now. 

Q. Those six cases that you have 
given us involved six other agents be- 
sides yourself? 








A. Yes, 
Q. That is the only actual experience 
you had in the matter of transferring 
accounts from one agent to another? 
A. That is not the only one. They 
are the only ones I can think of. I 
said there were fifteen or twenty of 


them in the last— 

Q. These are the only ones you can 
recall? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Evans: I object to the com- 


petency of this witness to answer any 
question as to the existence of a trade 
custom, 

Tue Court: Have you any other 
questions you want to put to the wit- 
ness? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. ; 

Tue Court: I will sustain the ob- 
jection and grant the defendant an 
exception. 

Mr. Carr: I offer to prove by the 
witness that upon the transfer of the 
business from .one agency to another 
no compensation is ever charged by the 
agency making the transfer for reserva- 
tions that it ‘leo for its customer, and 
that this is a recognized fact among 
the trade, and that the reservations be- 
iong to the customer and not to the 
advertising agent. 

Mr. Evans: I object to the offer on 
the ground that this witness has not 
been qualified to testify to the existence 
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of a genera! ‘custom such as would be 
recognized in law. 

‘THe Court: The objection is sus- 
tained, and an exception noted for the 
defendant. 





Agency Practice 
with Regard to Con- 
tract Form 


W. B. Tracy, of the Tracy-Parry 
Co., of Philadelphia, testified in 
part as follows: 


Q. What is your business? 

A. Advertising agent. 

. What is the name of your firm? 

A. Tracy-Parry Company. 

- How long have you been en- 
gaged in that business? 

A. Thirteen years. 

Q. Will you tell us, when a person 
is engaged to serve as an advertising 
agent and is to place all the newspaper 
and periodical advertising, what is the 
a of the term placing? 

A. lacing advertising means han- 
~ advertising. It means fulfilling all 
of the functions necessary to the proper 
handling of an account. It means 
analyzing the market, studying the 
nature of the product to be advertised, 
determining with the client upon sales 
policy and advertising policy: preparing 
the wording matter of each advertise- 
ment; the drawings, if any are to be 
prepared, to illustrate the wording mat- 
ter; arranging all of that in plate or 
matrix form; sending out orders to 
the publication with those plates; check- 
ing the magazines and newspapers to 
see that the advertising has been in- 
serted as ordered, and billing the client, 
oe say probably would be the last 

ing. 

Q. Will you tell us whether or not 
there is any usage or custom regarding 
the reservations when an agency is 
changed by the client to another agency; 
is there such a custom? 

A. Yes, there is, 

Is that custom or ‘usage in the 
business a uniform one and one that is 
generally recognized among the agencies 
throughout the country? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. What does an advertising agent 
mean? 

A. An advertising agent means just 
this, that it is an organization of men 
who have had experience in advertising. 

. Who decides what is an agency 
and what is not an agency? 
- Nobody. 

Q. Then the distinction between a 
recognized agent and an agent who is 
not recognized is that one gets a com- 
mission and the other does not; is 
that it? 

A. Generally speaking that is a 
pretty broad distinction, yes. 

o you have written contracts 
your clients? 


s 0. 

Q.. Why? How do you determine 
the basis of your relation to your 
client? 


with 
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A. We have a verbal understanding. 
We do not believe in contracts. 

Q. Does that apply generally to 
members of the A. A. A. A., that you do 
not believe in contracts? 

. No, I would not say that it does. 

Q. Is there any uniformity in that 
respect among members of your Associa- 
tion? 

A. I think most of them have con- 
tracts. 


Q. About what percentage would 
as | say had contracts? 
i should say two-thirds or more. 


ry And the other one-third or less 
have a verbal understanding? 

A. I should say so. 

Is there any standard form of 
contract that your Association has 
——— 

That is left to the taste of the 
particular member, is it? 

A. think so. 

Q. Either to do business under a 
contract or without a contract, and if 
he chooses to do it under a contract 
to adopt his own form of contract? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Are you familiar with the con- 
tracts of any of these concerns with 
whom you discussed the matter of this 
custom? 

A. Not familiar with them; I have 
seen them. 

Q. You have seen them, but you do 
not carry the terms in your head, I 
suppose? 

A. No. 

Q. By the way, have you ever seen 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s contract? 

A. I have seen it, yes. 

You would not presume to say 
in what respect the contract of any 
other advertising agency differs from 
the — of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
— Bo 

hey are all pretty much the 
am. 

2. Pretty much the same? 

Yes. 


0. Just as eggs are all pretty much 
the same; sometimes you get a bad one? 

ew bad ones. 

2. And sometimes you will get an 
ostrich egg and sometimes a pigeon’s 
egg. But you would not presume to 
say in what particulars the contract of 
N. W. Ayer & Son differs from the 
contract of any one of these other 
— that you are familiar with? 

No, with the exception of the 
fact that I do know that they have a 
little different clause in the nature of 
the sixteen and two thirds, which a 
few other agencies do work on that 
basis. 

Q. That is one difference you know 
of ? 

A. es. 
. But what other differences exist 
you do not know? 

A. o not know. 

Q. Is there any difference as to the 
recognition of this custom between the 
members of your Association and those 
a are outside of it? 


N 
0. Was this custom in existence 
prior to your organization? 
A » yes. 
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Q. And, as I understand it, it is 
generally and uniformly recognized in 
the business of advertising agencies? 

Yes, sir. 


What the 
Term “Space Buying” 
Means 


The following excerpts from the 
testimony of Frank Swigert in 
charge of space buying for N. W. 
Ayer & Son, sheds an interesting 
side-light on one important phase 
of agency operation: 


Q. Are you in the employ of N. W 
Ayer & Son? 


A. Iam. 

Q. What department do you work in? 

A. I am directing head of the Con- 
tract and Forwarding Departments. 

ere you in charge of those de- 
partments in 1919? 

A. hat is one department. The 
Contracting and Forwarding Department 
is the space buying department. I took 
charge of it in the summer of 1919. 

Are you familiar with the work 
that was done by your department in 
connection with reservations of space 
for the United States Rubber Company 
tire ane, to run in 1920? 


; am. 

Q. Tell us in a general way what 
was done in the case of the newspapers. 
_ A. _ In the case of the newspapers we 
issued contracts with about one thou 
to be 
exact. Do you want me to detail just 
what we did? 

Yes. 

A. We prepared two forms of con- 

tract, one for flat rate publications— 
What do you mean by that? 

A. By a flat rate I mean a rate that 
does not vary according to the amount 
of space you use. If you use one line 
it will cost you that rate, and if you 
use a hundred thousand lines it will 
cost you that rate. We prepared an- 
other form of contract for the scale rate 
publications. By scale rate I mean that 
the rate varies according to the amount 
of space that is used, or the greater 
amount of space, the lower the rate. 
After those two forms were prepared 
our rate staff proceeded to determine 
the rate in case, which was (iled 
in the contract approved to each one of 
the-e publications. 

What determined the use of one 
form or the other? 

A. The character of the rate of the 
publication; whether it was flat, or 
whether it was a scale rate. 

ow did you determine which 
was the rate that the particular publica 
ticn used? 

A. e have rate information on 
scme 18,000 publications in our depart: 
ment. By rate information I do not 
mean only that which is included on 
the rate cards of publishers, but rate 
information that we have gleaned 


(Continued on page 181) 
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Capitalize the Reader Interest of 


Motor Life 


—-the most responsive contact between the adver- 
tiser and more than 25,000 car owners who are also 
motoring enthusiasts. 
The May Issue: 
Who Says Our Traffic Tangle Is Hopeless? 


The path to the clearing of our apparent traffic tangle lies not in fanciful experiments or 
ridiculous traffic ordinances, as pointed out by Frederick C. Russell, but in common-sense remedies. 


Motor Magnates on the Analytical Grill 
A searching analysis of the minds and characteristics of the men who have achieved fame and 
wealth in the automotive industry. An article by Edna Purdy Walsh that will be intensely 
interesting to every reader for the information it conveys and for material it furnishes for 
interesting personal comparisons. 


Routes and Roads Across the Continent 


An article by Arthur Cobb., Jr., Manager of Automobile Blue Books, giving last-minute infor- 
mation = America’s Main Streets from Coast to Coast, with a comprehensive map - 
continental routes. 


Washing the Car to Save the Fintsh 


Paint and varnish may be made to last three years, but are often ruined in three weeks by 
improper washing and polishing. The simple instructions - this ye * by Dr. Solomon 
Jessurun should be read and followed by every motorist who values the good appearance of a 


well-finished car. 
The Flying Hootchman 


Swift motorboats, barricaded roads and various traps set to catch the land bootlegger are of 
no avail in catching the Flying Hootchman, the aerial bootlegger who plies one of man’s most 
important inventions in the service of everlasting thirst—interestingly described by Howard 


Mingos, 
Racing Europe Against America 


European nations are sending their fleetest cars and most intrepid drivers for oe coming 
500-mile international contest at Indianapolis May 30. The new rule under which the cubic 
displacement of motors is limited to 122 inches will be tried ovt for the om 6 time under the 
most strenuous circumstances, and Steven Jerome draws some interesting conclus 


Your Safety and Your Brakes 


Brakes should be adjusted or relined before, not after, a serious accident. The average 
motorist only thinks of his brakes when their conditton already invites danger. Guided by 
the advice of Louis Jules Becker and by illustrations given with this article, car owners may 
keep their brakes in a state of constant efficiency. 


Pure Air Makes Eieatthy Engines 


This is the first of a series of articles by A. H. Boettcher, in which the author forecasts new 
engineering trends in passenger car design and construction. ‘Wile some of his forecasts seem 
almost revolutionary, they are based on intimate knowledge of the subject and an intelligent 
understanding of the things the motorist needs or for which he hopes. 


The Cruise of the Snail 
The experiences of Elwood Lioyd, a anus man whose impaired health caused him to set 


out on @ ) years’ cruise around the United States. His car is a veritable self-propelled 
home, and his experiences are not only interesting, but also replete with instructive features 


for his brother motorists. 
Other Articles: 





lacuts As “Cap Harpy” Sees THEM Opp Pornts IN European Car Drsicne 
THOosB ‘UNAVOIDABLE’ ACOIDENTS GLPANINGS FROM THB ACCESSORY FIELD 
Some Qumepr Ipzas WP Have Wuy Nor a Frat-Roorep Garacp? 
Tay WomMaN WHO Drives HER Own CaR Some NEWCOMBPRS AMONG CARS 
How To Ger THP Most OvuT or TIRES Opp SCENES AND INTPRESTING PEOPLD 
Taincs Ir Pays To KNow MOHAWKING 


Motor Life 


is read and followed by a large group of car owners, 
more interested in and more responsive to appeal of 
advertisers of automotive products of quality than 
several times their number of “average” car owners. 
25 West 45th St., 1056 West Van Buren S&t., 3050 East Grand Bivd., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Keep Your Business 
oung 


Srenebody. describing a business to vou, 
uses the words, “enthusiasm” —“strength” 
—“aggressweness"—"courage”— 

And the picture you get from those 
words 1s probably a picture of youth—of a 
business which 1 kept young by the con 
stant infusion of young blood. It may at 
the same time be a conservatne business, 
it may have a long and enviable history; it 
may boast established connections that 
money could not buy But those are not 
the virtues which make for continumg 
growth and success into the next genera 
thon, and the next—unles they are allied to 
the virtues of youth. 

Happily, there is no reason why ther 
should not be—bec ause American business 
believes in youth and the spin: of youth; 
and thus American business has outstrip- 
ped the world. And with this beef there 
is also belief in, and unparalleled use ol, 
another force: the force of adverusing 


For advertising can be the perpetual 
youth of business. Advernsing, more than 
+ power within a business, can 

keep that business young, forward-look- 
ing. resourcetul, eager for more and more 
ot growth. It is advertising that sets the 
keynote and the pace for business; it is 


advertising that keeps many a busmness 
growing—healthily and soundly, and to ite 
very great proét 

For advertising is more than sales 
making—more than reputation - building 
Advertising reaches into every activity and 
every department of a business, working 
trelessly, ceaselessly. effectively, with the 
strength and the enthusiasm and the cour- 
age of youth. 


This organization delights to work with 
chents who work hard—aher the manner 
of youth—and who keep thei businesses 
young. 4 man cannat be young forever— 
but 2 buninens can! And if you make use of 
the strength and vision of youth, for the 
growth and health of your businesé, we 
would bhe very much to talk with you about 
making use, also. of the ever-voung force 
of advertsing—to exactly the same end. 


These Fuller &@ Smith advermsements 
are frankly a solicitation of your scone 
ing account. Perhaps with vou ou 
tation for hand!.ng meat Sox ts grepter oan 
our reputation for «anting business. Ht 90, 
we would lke this advertisement to place 
us before you as a real solicitor of y 

account, even though no the mecca 
Fuller @ Smith has recently called upon 
you 








Fuller 6 Smi 


ADVERTISING 
1501 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland 


To reach heads of big business 
in Metropolitan Pittsburgh, 
Fuller & Smith are using 


The Pittsburgh Post exclusively. 
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BUSINESS 


There is a new newspaper situa- 
tion in Pittsburgh in view of the 
discontinuance of two Daily and 
two Sunday publications. 


The Net Paid Circulation of 
The 
Pittsburgh Post 


NOW EXCEEDS 


100,000 


Copies Daily 


p 1°75,000 
o | . Copies Sunday 


MEQ A 






LORENZEN & THOMPSON 
Publishers Representatives 
NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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At the age of 21, the Oregon Journal is the 
LARGEST afternoon daily on the Pacific 
Coast north of San Francisco Bay. Its tre- 
mendous growth in circulation and prestige is 
one of the most remarkable chapters in Ameri- 
can newspaper history—in Portland, with 300,000 
population, it LEADS ALL NEWSPAPERS. 


The Reasons—First, the Oregon Journal is the 
WANTED paper. 


Second, the rapid growth of the 
Northwest itself. 


Portland will, in four years, be the world’s greatest 
lumber center. It is the outlet of a BILLION 
DOLLAR agricultural and stock region. It is NOW 
served by 52 regular steamship lines, as against 6 
three years ago. The City is growing at the rate of 
MORE THAN 1000 per month. 
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Let the Journal’s merchandise bureau help 
you analyze your Northwest market. This 
service is FREE. Write today for data. 


National Representatives: Coast Representatives: 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., 
900 Mallers Bidg., Chicago Examiner Bldg., San Francisco 
222 Fifth Ave., New York Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 

Securities Bldg., Seattle 
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through our experience with publishers. 

Q When did you send those letters 
out? 

A. Those letters were dated the 14th 
ot November, 1919, 

Q. What was the occasion for send- 
ing them out at that particular time? 
Our department works on _ in- 
structions from another department of 
the house. We buy space based on the 
schedules of aggregate space that are 
already approved and sent to us by an- 
other department. My understanding 
7 

Q. Did it have any connection with 
any impending increase in rates? i 
Newspaper advertising rates quite 
generally were being advanced all dur- 
ing 1919, and the crisis became particu- 
larly imminent early in November, when 
there was a meeting of the Newspaper 
Publishers Association held in New 
York City, at which time it was advo- 
cated among the publishers they limit 
their contracts to three months periods, 
which would permit them to advance 
rates on 50 days’ notice every three 
months. Hence it was quite to the in- 
terest of our client that we should make 
contracts at that particular time. 

Q. Did your department have any- 
thing to do with the _ reservation of 
space in the farm periodicals and in the 
other magazines? , 

. Our department entered definite 
contracts in the entire list of agricul- 
tural or farm publications in November. 
I think they were all sent out in No- 
vember. . 

Q. In connection with the maga- 
zines, as was testified by a previous 
witness today, some of those contracts 
were made ‘from the Philadelphia office, 
and others were negotiated in New 
York. Do you have in your house a 
record showing the increase in adver- 
tising rates made by various publishers 
from time to time, and the dates when 
such increases were made? 

A. We have a very complete record 
of that here. 

Q. Is that record kept under your 
supervision ? 
A. Partly so. Our records are used 
by the Estimating Bureau of the Plans 
Department as well as the Space Buy- 





ing Department, and they are super- 
vised and kept for use by both depart- 
ments, 

Q. You have access to them? 

A. Absolutely. \ 

Q. Have you made a computation to 
show the difference in cost to the United 
States Rubber Company with respect to 
the advertising specified in Exhibit No. 
4 of the Plaintiff's Statement of Claim, 
between the rates at which that ad- 
vertising was charged as set forth in 
that exhibit and what the same space 
and the same positions would have cost 
at the rates prevailing on January 2nd. 

: ave. 

Q. Would the cost have been greater 
or less if that space had been used at 
the rates prevailing on January 2nd, 
1920? 

\ The cost would have been ma 
terially greater. . 

QO. What would the total difference 
in cost have been to the United States 
Rubber Company for all the space which 
is set forth in Exhibit No. 4! 
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em Recording oe computation, it 

wou ave been slightly in exces: 

$101,000, micas si 
Give us the exact figures. 

. May I refer to a memorandum 

on that? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. $101,186. 

. _I show you a copy of a letter 
from N. W. Ayer & Sons to The United 
States Rubber Company .dated Decem- 
ber 20th, 1919, and attached to that is 
a memorandum entitled, “Estimated Net 
Costs.” Did you compile the figures 
frem which that estimate of net costs 
was made up? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know who did that? 

_ A. I should suppose that was done 
in our estimate bureau of the plans de- 
partment. 

It was not done by you? 

A. It was not done by me. 

Q. You know nothing about those 
calculations? 

. oO. 

Q. Were the prices which are given 
under the last column of this Exhibit 
No. 4 the prices fixed by the contract 
which you made? 

A. I could not testify to that, be- 
cause that was made by our accounting 
department. 

. Who made it? 

A. Mr. Wheeler, I suppose. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Carr (Counsel for U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.): 
Q. Did you get up the two forms 
of ee you refer to? 
. id. 


.Q. Number 2, referring to the An- 
niston, Alabama Star, represents that 
form of letter that you got up (handing 
paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Tue Court: 

Q. Is the Anniston, Alabama, Star 
for the flat rate form? 

This is the scale rate form, your 
Honor. 
By Mr. Carr: 

Q. And this is the second form of 
letter that you got up (handing paper 
to witness) ? 

A. No; that is the same as this one. 

Q. See if this is the second form. 
See if we are right on this one. (Hand- 
ing paper to witness). 

. That is right. 

Q. When did you do that? 

A. Those are dated the 14th of No- 
vember. 

. You prepared these forms then, 
did you? 

A. I prepared the forms then, the 
day before. 

Q. Then you had 
graphed? 

A. Those are stencilled, yes, 
cilled and mimeographed. 

Q. Stencilled and mimeographed so 
that you could do that all within a very 
shert time? 

A. So far as the reproduction of the 
contract form is concerned, we endeavor 
to facilitate as much as we can. We 


them mimeo- 


sten- 


always do. } 
Q. That is mimeographed in your 
place then? ° 
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A. Yes. 

. You had the two forms mimeo- 
graphed for all of these newspapers? 

A. Yes. We had sufficient mimeo- 
graphed for each class. 

. Did you send this letter out on 
the 14th? 

. A certain number of those went 
on the 14th, and the balance followed 
within a day and a half. 

Q. So that, starting on the 13th of 
November, you had finished your part 
of this whole thing by the 15th or 16th? 

A. Well, what would be true so far 
as actually sending out the contracts 
was concerned. 

Q. And it would be actually true 
also as to putting in the space or put- 
ting into the blank space that you left 
the rate of advertising? 

Yes, I might say that we held 
our rate staff several evenings in order 
to get those out as quickly as possible, 
to protect against the rates. 

. All within that limited time, be- 
tween the 13th— 

Within three or four days. 

. This is a letter referring to the 
Star and Hot Blast, of niston, Ala- 
bama. You did not get an acceptance 
of that, did you? 

A. here is no acknowledgement 
here. 

Q. You never got an acknowledge- 
ment? 


A. oO. 

. In your calculations of savings, 
although you never got any acknowl- 
edgement from the newspaper, you have 
put that in too, have you? 

A. We have a perfect right to, be- 
cause the retention of the contract was 
a tacit acceptance of it, in our business. 

Q. You asked for a receipt for it, 
did you not? 

A. We asked for an acknowledge- 
ment, but the fact that they did not 
give one did not invalidate it. 

Q. Did you follow that letter up? 

A. You mean asking for a reply? 

Q. Yes, and asking for an_ accept- 
ance of it, so that you would have 
something you could hold the news- 
paper on? 

A. We did not, because— 

9 Well, you did not. 

rn. Evans: Let him go ahead and 


state why. ‘ 

Mr. Cama: That is objected to. I 
asked him one straight question and he 
answered it. f 

Tue Court: Of course he has_a right 
to give his explanation, if- he has one 
to give. 

Mr. Evans: Go on and state why. | 

Tue WirTnNeEss: It is not our practice 
to demand of publishers a written ac- 
ceptance on our contracts. In fact, I 
presume ninety per cent. of the con- 
tracts issued from our house are not 
acknowledged in written form. The re- 
tention of the contract— : 

Mr. Carr: I must object to this, if 
your Honor please, 

Tue Court: You asked him first 
whether he got any acknowledgement of 
this communication sent to the Star. 


Mr. Carr: That’s right. 
Tue Court: He said that he did not, 


and then you asked him whether he 
followed that up and asked for any 
response from them, and he said no, 
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and now he is telling you why. As 
far as he has gotten, he said that it was 
not their practice to ask for acknowl- 
edgements, and then he was going on 
to tell something further, I do not know 
just what, and you cut him off. I think 
he has a right to explain. 

_Mr. Carr: The question, of course, 
will be a question of law, whether that 
would constitute a contract. 

Tue Court: I know, but what the 
parties understand and what the prac- 
tice is relative to the subject is what 
we are talking about now. 

_ Mr. Carr: My question to him was 
simply did he follow it up, and he said 
he did not. 

Tue Court: He said he did not, and 
he _can tell us why he did not. 

Mr. Evans: Go ahead and finish your 
answer, 

Tue Witness: The fact that we re- 
ceived no objection or no rejection of 
the contract— 

By Tue Court: 

4 ou considered it a contract. 
waver it was or not is something 
elise, 

A. Yes; that is in accordance with 
our practice. 

Mr. Evans: If you will simply let me 
tell you what I have done here, so as to 
try to shorten this and lighten your 
labors as well as ours and the jury’s— 
I have had Mr. Swigert make up a list 
of these contracts, ahd then, following 
the suggestion which I made to you 
some time ago, I have had him note on 
this list those instances in which they 
have no acknowledgement of their iet- 
ter, and if you want him to point out 
which particular ones they are out 
of the total list, I think he can do it 
very quickly. 

Mr. Carr: I am talking about the 
ones on which there were refusals, 

By Mr. Evans: 

Q. Have you also got a list of those 
on which there was a refusal to accept? 

. They are all -on that list. 

By Mr. Carr: 

Q. Then do I understand you to say 
that you did not take the whole list in 
Exhibit No. 4 in making those calcu- 
lations? 

_ A. We would not have any paper 
in there whose rate had not advanced 
by January Ist. 

Q. But you took all the rates that 
were advanced, did you? 

- _Not of these papers which we 
have indicated here, like the Times, of 
Selma “Would not accept new contract 
until expiration of the old.” 

. How about the Bulletin here in 
town? Did you take that? 

A. I will have to see what the status 
of the Bulletin was. 

Q. And the Inquirer and _ the 
Record? 

A. We did not take the Bulletin. 
We would have taken the Inquirer, for 
its rate advanced. 

2: But the Inquirer also refused, 
did it not? 

A. No; it did not, according to this 
record. 

. That is under what you call the 
preferred list, is it not? 

A. That is under the preferred |ist. 
Mr. Carr, I know that the contract for 
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| TP NELA. ae 
| World 


The National Electric Light Asssociation 
convenes this year in New York City, the 
week of June 4th. 


The Electrical World of May 26th will be 
the convention issue. This, with the 
issues of the “Daily’’ during the week, 
officially covers the convention. 


No exhibits this year—but* 


Full coverage of the whole light 
and power industry—FPlus the 
whole electrical industry 








*10 EXHIBIT SECTIONS 


for convenience in buying 


Ytztti-~ 


Generating Station Equipment [Mech.] 
Generating Station Equipment [Elec.] 
7 salem edd Dantas 

Material Handling 
Motors-Control-Drive 

“Searchlight” 

Materials and Parts 


Industrial Apparatus 


| 


~~ Vv et wa Oreewes 











Ly. hold A li 
s “PvP 





Wiring Supplies 





Forms close May \9th 








Electrical World 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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the Inquirer was dated—that is the 
old contract noted here— 

. They refused your new contract; 
Isn’t that right? 

A. If we offered them a new con- 
tract, they did; but there is no indica- 
tion here that we offered them a new 
contract. There is no indication on 
this list that we offered the Inquirer a 
new contract. At any rate, the nota- 
tion here is of the old contract that 
was made in April, 1919. 

By Mr. Evans: 
How long did that contract run? 

A. That would run up to the 10th 
of April, 1920. 

Q. And that is what you figured on 
in case of the Inquirer, is it? 

Mr. Carr: Figured what? 

Tue Witness: I did not figure any- 
thing on the Inquirer. If we did, we 
would only have figured on the space 
up to April Ist. 

By Mr. Carr: 

A. But your contract with the In- 
quirer would have been made in April 
of 1919, would it not? 

. wee 

Q. Then why would you figure on 
that contract at all? 

A. Well, that was our contract. It 
was a protection to them. It was a 
protection to the United States Tire in- 
terests. ‘ 

Q. A contract that you made in 
April, when you were making contracts 
and filling contracts for us that ran 
into April? You are making also a 
claim for this too, or it enters into 
your calculations? 

Tue Court: If it entered into the 
calculation, how much difference would 
it make? 

Mr. Carr: I do not think it makes 
any difference, very much, to the cost. 
That is about true. I just wanted to 
get their method, that is all. 

By Mr. Evans: ' 

. Did it or did it not enter into 
the calculation? : 

Tue Court: Mr. Carr says if it did, 
it did not make much difference. | 

Mr. Carr: Except on the principle 
that if they included everything we 
want to know it. 

THE WITNEss: 
list. 

By Mr. Evans: 

. Then it did enter into your cal- 
culations? : 

It entered into the calculation. 

Q. Have you gone over all the cor- 
respondence which passed between your 
department and the various newspapers 
regarding the reservation of space on 
account of the United States Rubber 
Company for advertising to appear in 
the year 1920? 

A. I have. ’ 

Q. Have you made up a list show- 
ing the various papers to whom you sent 
orders? 

A. I have. 

. In making up that list have you 
indicated the rate at which those orders 
were placed? 

I have. 

Q. I show you three schedules, 
marked “Schedule A, preferred; Sched- 
ule B, secondary; Schedule C, Pacific 
Coast, and Schedule D, general.” I 
ask you what those schedules are? 


It is included in the 
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A. Those four schedules represent a 
summary of the contracts with the 
newspapers. They show the name of 
the publication, the date of the making 
of the contract, whether it is a flat rate 
paper or not. If it is a scale rate 
paper, on what lineage the contract was 
based, the rate at which the contract 
was made. Also, another column show- 
ing the date of increase of rate, and 
another column showing what the in- 
creases were, the new rate. 

Q. You testified yesterday that there 
were two form letters, one of which 
you sent to the publishers who had 
the flat rate, and the other to publishers 
who had the scale rates. Is that cor- 
rect? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Pick out a sample of those two 
forms of letters. 

The witness did as requested. 

I show you a form letter which 
is marked “Exhibit A-14."” Which 
form of letter is that? 

A. That represents a flat rate con- 
tract. 

_Q. I show you a letter marked “Ex. 
hibit A-15.” Which form of letter is 
that? 

A. That 
contract, 

The letters are as follows: 
XHIBIT Ai4 
November 14, 1919 

Unitep States TarEs ADVERTISING 
Pubs. Ore, (Da) 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you please enter our contract 
for the above advertising as follows: 

Variable space to be used within one 
year from November 14, 1919, at 35c. 
an inch less 15% and 2%, lower if 
earned. 

From time to time, as we desire in- 
sertions, we will send you full in- 
structions, dates of insertion and copy 
to apply on this contract. 

This new contract cancels the cur 
rent one for this advertising. 

Kindly acknowledge the receipt of 
this contract, and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
-P- N. W. Ayer & Son. 


is a scale rate form of 


EXHIBIT A-15 
J November 14, 1919 
Unitep Srates Tires ADVERTISING 


A.B. 
Pubs. Times-Star, (Da) 
Alameda, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Inasmuch as our current contract for 
the above advertising has been com: 
pleted as to lineage, and can now be 
cancelled without involving a short rate 
charge, we desire to cancel that con- 
tract at this time and enter a new vue. 

You will please enter our contract 
for the above advertising as follows: 

100 inches or more, within one yeat 
from November 14, 1919, at 30c. an 
inch less 15% and 2%, lower if 
earned, with privilege of cancelling any 
portion of contract by paying for space 
used at the rate earned. 

From time to time, as we desire in- 
sertions, we will send you full instruc: 
tions, dates of insertion and copy to 
apply on this contract, 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Leading Daily Newspaper—Largest Circulation 


Continues to 
Grow Just Like Los Angeles 
in Advertising and 
Circulation 


ADVERTISING RECORD, MARCH, 1923, OVER 1922 
March, 1923 March, 1922 


LOCAL .......1,180,816 Lines 962,178 Lines 
GAIN 218,638 Lines 


CLASSIFIED ... 419,230 Lines 381,752 Lines 
GAIN 37,478 Lines 


NATIONAL ... 225,442Lines 186,886 Lines 
GAIN 38,556 Lines 


..«....1,825,488 Lines. 1,530,816 Lines 
GAIN 294,672 Lines 


THE LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD during March, 
1923, carried the largest monthly volume of local, national, 
classified and total advertising in its history. 

Convincing evidence that The Evening Herald is the lead- 
ing daily newspaper in Los Angeles and in the entire West. 
It covers the entire field completely at one cost to ad- 
vertisers. 





Government Circulation Statement, Six Months Ending 
March 31, 1923 


166,300 Dally 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, New York, N. 
G. Looe Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicace, Th. 
. Norris Hiil, 710 Hearst Building, San Francisco, Calif. 








ECONOMIZE——Cover Los Ange'es with THE EVENING HeRALD 
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Barton, Durstine}sk 

















Sometime before May 15, all three offices J Ana 
of this advertising agency will move into J @24- 
accor 

larger quarters 
M 
Jo 
New Address—About May 15 4 
383 Mapison AvENUE, New York be 
[Present Address 25 West 45TH STREET] Be 
H. 
; Be 
New Address—About May : A. 
E. 
220 DELAWARE AVENUE, Buffalo WwW 
[Present Address Etticott Square BuiLpinc} ) 
: 
Err 
W. 
New Address—Now B( 
230 BoyisTon Street, Boston ~ 
{Formerly Lirtte Bump1Nnc} H.] 
R.¢ 

- (3) 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFAK Meml 
383 MADISON AVENUE 230 BOYLSTON STREET 220 DELAWARE 


M 
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sborn.Inc., Ad vertising 





Mary L. Alexander 
Joseph Alger 

J. A. Archbald, jr. 
R. P. Bagg 

W. R. Baker, jr. 
Bruce Barton 
Bennett Bates 

H. G. Canda 
Bertrand L. Chapman 
A. D. Chiquoine, jr. 
E. H. Coffey, jr. 
W. Arthur Cole 
C. L. Davis 
Rowland Davis 
Ernest Donohue 
W. J. Donlan 

B. C. Duffy 

Roy S. Durstine 
M. J. Eisler 

H. P. Forrester 

R. C. Gellert 


+ 





An advertising agency of about one hundred 
and fifty people among whom are these 
account executives and department heads 


Geo. F. Gouge 
Winifred V. Guthrie 
Chester E. Haring 
F. W. Hatch 

P. M. Hollister 

F. G. Hubbard 

S. P. Irvin 

D. P. Kingston 
Wn. C. Magee 
Alex F. Osborn 
Gardner Osborn 
L. C. Pedlar 
Harford Powel, jr. 
T. Arnold Rau 

L. H. Reid 

T. L. L. Ryan 

H. B. Stearns 
William M. Strong 
S. Vanderbilt 

D. B. Wheeler 

C. $. Woolley 








FFA 
N ARE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Kindly coknendates the receipt of 
this tae and oblige, 
ery truly yours, 
N. W. Aver & Son. 


Q. Was there a letter in either one 
ef those two forms sent to each one of 
the newspapers which appear on these 
four schedules which have been identi- 
fied, marked A, B, C and D? A 

A. There was a slight modification 
of each one of those forms sent to a 
few publications, in which we felt that 
we should get a new contract to date 
from the expiration of the old in the 
spring of 1920, which gave our clients 
protection for another period. The form 
ot contract is practically the same, with 
slight modifications, he modification 
was this: That instead of the contract 
beginning on November 14th, it was to 
begin at the expiration of the old con- 
tract. ° 





New England Plans Foreign 


Trade Convention 

A New England foreign trade con- 
vention is to be held at Boston on May 
17 and 18 under the auspices of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Among 
the speakers who are scheduled to 
address this meeting are: B. Olney 
Hough, president of B. Olney Hough, 
Inc. New York; Walter F. Wyman, 
sales and export manager of the Carter 
Ink Company, New York; Ernest B. 
Filsinger, export manager of Lawrence 
& Company, New York, and Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The chairman of the conven- 
tion program committe is W. Irving 
Bullard, vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston. 





Washing Preparation Account 
for Brandt Agency 


The Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has obtained the advertising 
account of W. E. Callane & Sons, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturers of Crystell 
water softener and White Line washing 
powder. A newspaper campaign is 
planned. 


New Account for Pittsburgh 
Agency 


The S. M. Jones Company, Toledo, 
., manufacturer of atuomobile parts 
and oil field specialties, has placed its 
account with Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency. Business 
papers will be used. 





Radio Parts Account for Whit- 


man Advertisers’ Service 

The Electrad Corporation of America, 
manufacturer of radio instruments and 
its ac- 





parts, New York, has placed 
count with the Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, New York. Newspapers and 


magazines will be used. 
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H. P. Meulendyke with 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 

H. P. uy = has joined the staff 
of Ruthrauff & n, Ine., as an ac- 
count executive. ‘or more than eight 
years he has been associated with the 
advertising department of the National 
Lead Company as advertising manager 
of its subsidiary, the United States 
Cartridge Company. At one time Mr. 
Meulendyke was with the Yawman 

Erbe Manufacturing Company of. 
Rochester. 

William Knust, assistant to O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, will, in addition 
to his other duties, direct the advertising 
work of the United States Cartridge 
Company. 





Frank L. Parrill with ‘“Com- 


mercial Car Journal” 

Frank L. Parrill has joined the field 
staff of the Chilton Company, Phila- 
delphia, publisher of the Commercial 
Car Journal which Mr. Parrill will 
represent with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cole Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis, and was at one 
time with The Homer McKee Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, also of that city. 





“Textile World” Holds Staff 


Meeting 
Textile World, New York, held its 
sixth annual staff conference at New 
York on April 13 and 14. The meeting 
was attended by members from Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Greenville, S. C. 





Roller Mills Account with 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has ob- 
aoe the account of the Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Company, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. This company plans to use news- 
paper advertising. 





E. N. Bayne to Leave John B. 
Woodward 


E. N. Bayne, who has been with 
the staff of John B. Woodward, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
resigned, effective June 1. He had 
been associated with Mr. Woodward 
for the last nine years. 





New York Legion Ad Post to 
Hold Annual Ball 


The annual advertising ball and mid- 
night show of the New York Advertising 
Men’s Post of the American ion will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Friday, May 4. 














How the New York Advertising 
Club Doubled Its Membership 


An Elaborate Plan That Brought All of That Club’s Resources into Play 


By Albert Ericssen Haase 


At months ago the New 
York Advertising Club defi- 
nitely settled upon the fact that it 
would have a new home at the 
northeast corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fifth Street. 

A special building committee, 
under the chairmanship of George 
Ethridge, and having as its mem- 
bers K. Woodbridge, Frank 
Presbrey, O. B. Merrill, H. H. 
Charles, G, W. Hopkins, John N. 
Boyle, Charles C. Green, William 
H. Ingersoll, Russell H. Whitman, 
Herman G. Halsted, and Dan A. 
Carroll, had considered many plans 
and sites before it made its de- 
cision. 

At the time the members of 
this committee made their decision 
they had in their minds the 
thought that the membership of 
the club, then totalling slightly 
more than 1,000, must be increased 
to 2,500, by adding 1,000 resident 
and 500 non-resident members. 

The chief and the most difficult 
task was to add 1,000 resident 
members, in a manner that would 
not smack of solicitation. The 
club wanted each of the thousand 
new members to come in with the 
attitude of one seeking ad- 
mittance. 


How this quota was obtained’ 


through the use of the abilities 
residing in the membership of the 
club calls for a recital of facts 
that will interest not only other 
advertising clubs, but also many 
readers of Printers’ INK, who at 
different times will want a work- 
able membership increasing plan 
for some club, church, or institu- 
tion of which they are a part. 
For a complete picture of the 
plan Printers’ INK has gone to 
Gilbert T. Hodges, advertising 
manager of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, who is chairman of the 
club’s membership committee. 
Mr. Hodges with the help of 
members of the club like George 
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Ethridge, Herbert S. Houston, 
William H. Rankin, F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, Clifton D. Jackson, 
secretary of the club, and with 
the aid of the membership com- 
mittee, having as its members 
L. W. C. Tuthill, Carl G. Percy, 
Walter A. Ostrander and William 
R. Robinson shaped and co- 
ordinated all of the club’s effort 
and thought into a systematized 
plan. It should be said here 
that Mr. Hodges acknowledges 
a debt to the Chicago advertis- 
ing club, for in 1910 as chair- 
man of the membership committee 
of that club he directed a cam- 
paign to increase the membership 
by one thousand. 

The starting point in the cam- 
paign was a list of 3,000 names. 
These names were furnished by 
chairmen of the twenty-five divi- 
sions of the club—divisions based 
on the particular advertising 
classification of members such as 
newspapers, outdoors, magazine, 
agencies, advertisers, etc. 


CLUB SOLD ON ITS MERITS 


“We wanted ‘consumer accept- 
ance’ from at least 1,000 of these 
3,000 names,” Mr. Hodges said. 
“So without any intimation of a 
membership drive we started a 
direct-mail campaign to our 3,000 
prospects. We did not ask them 
to join. We were simply er- 
deavoring to give them a peek 2t 
the club, its members and its acti- 
vities and information of our 
plans for the future.” 

All of this was done in prepar- 
tion for an intensive drive, of ont 
day’s duration, on April 23. This 
drive was so organized that every 
resident member of the club be 
came a working unit with certain 
duties placed upon him. 

This complete distribution of 
work was made possible by or- 
ganizing the club along milita 
lines. Mr. Hodges was made fielt 
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_ 

ieee TULSA is now the METROPOLIS of 

tized Oklahoma. The United States Bureau of 

_ Census, in its statement of March, 1923, 

ris gives Tulsa a population of 102,018. 

Littee . * ® * 

«First in Advertising 

cam- The TULSA WORLD carried more ad- 

it vertising in 1922 than any other news- 

divi- paper in the entire state of Oklahoma— 

piel 9,397,164 lines. 

h “FP . 7 ‘. . 

“First in Circulation 

- in Eastern Oklahoma 

‘ad The TULSA WORLD has more circula- 

2: tion than any other newspaper in Eastern 

3,000 Oklahoma—45,593 Sunday and 40,247 

vo Daily net paid circulation for March 1923. 

ek at The WORLD is the one newspaper that 

a permeates every nook and corner of the 
Tulsa Trade Territory. 
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marshal. Immediately under him 
were ten major-generals, each hav- 
ing jurisdiction over one of ten 
zones into which the city had 
been divided. Each major-general 
had under him a division of 100 
members, each division being sub- 
divided into ten regiments under 
the command of a colonel. It was 
the task of every colonel to make 
each man under him a captain and 
to give each captain the names of 
three persons upon whom he 
should call on Monday morning. 
A crossfire army was created by 
turning the chairmen of the club’s 
twenty-five trade divisions into a 
board of strategy. This board so 
arranged matters that each pros- 
pect received a second call from 
some person having business or 
social contact with him. By 
elaborate planning it was arranged 
that an agency man should call 
upon a representative of a news- 
paper, magazine or other adver- 
. tising medium, an advertiser upon 
an agency. On this board was 
placed the responsibility of seeing 
that each division obtained a set 


quota. 
In order to insure a smooth 
working army, Mr. Hodges 


caused several meetings of major- 
generals, colonels and the board 
_of strategy to be held, always 
making it a point to have such 
meetings at clubs other than the 
advertising club in the belief that 
greater enthusiasm could be 
created outside the club itself. 
A few days before the day for 
the drive, a final dress parade re- 
view was held with directors of 
the club in the reviewing stand. 

This then was the complete 
organization charged with the 
task of bringing in one thousand 
new members. 

“But,” Mr. Hodges said, after 
he had finished with this outline, 
“there was a time element in- 
volved. If we had failed in our 
objective on the day set there 
would not be left much time for 
further work. We did not want 
to wait for membership applica- 
tions until our military organiza- 
tion plan went into operation. 

“A few weeks before the day 
of the drive we informed every 
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member of the club that he was a 
member of ‘a committee of one to 
get one.’ 

“When this idea had passed its 
first burst of effectiveness we then 
started compiling an ‘honor roll! 
placing on that list the rime of 
every member who brought in 
an application for membership.” 

By methods such as these Mr. 
Hodges was able to obtain more 
than 500 applications before the 
day of the drive for 1,000 had ar- 
rived, and the battle had been half 
won before it was started. 


When Stamped Return 
Envelopes May Hasten 
Sales 


Tue Barsuat Co. 
Cleveland, O., Apr. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Regarding the enclosing of stamped 
return envelopes, about which the School. 
master made inquiry in Printers’ Inx 
of April 12, it has been our policy where 
quotations are made and we desire in. 
formation that may help us close them, 
to insert a return stamped envelope. We 
do this, however, only on bona fide 
quotations and prospects where the cus. 
tomer or prospect has acknowledged our 
= ence or evidenced a desire to 

uy. 

As a direct-mailing piece or as a can- 
vass for the sale of goods, we would not 
consider this procedure. 

It has been our experience, however, 
that a return envelope does bring us con- 
siderable information, particularly when 
we have a person to address, for he has 
the opportunity at that time to make a 
notation on our letterhead and return it 
in the envelope without turning this 
proposition over for another time. Inj 





this way, we have often revised our] 
propositions and closed them to our ad 
vantage. 

Tue BarsHat Company, 


SHatvoy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Harry A. Rick Joins Staff o 
Charles Daniel Frey 


Harry A. Rick has joined the copy 
staff of the Charles Daniel Frey 
agency, Chicago. He was formerly with 
the copy department of Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Chicago, and more re 
cently was advertising manager of thé 





Cribben & Sexton Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of ranges and pipeless 
furnaces. 





Chapman H. Hyams Dead 

Chapman H. Hyams, one of the lar 
est stockholders of the New Orlean 
Times-Picayune and princi owner 0 
the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans 
died at that city on April 21 at the ag 
of eighty-four. 
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above sign has been a “go-getter” for 

many years. It has consistently brought 
home the profit and will continue to do so— 
economically—for many years more. -It’s a dur- 
able “Ing-Rich” Sign of colored porcelain fused 
into steel, designed and made by sign craftsmen 
who, for a quarter century have been putting 
a permanent “punch” into the outdoor advertis- 
ing of famous products. Perhaps these same 
craftsmen may be able to offer valuable sugges- 
tions for your own signs. They will be glad to 
try, at least. Write for colored circular and free 
sign offer. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
College Hill + Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ING+RICH 








\Fadeless Publicity in 
Everlasting Porcelain 
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The Palmolive Company, one T 
of the fifty largest national : 


advertisers, uses the Printers’ N 
Ink Publications in their sales | 
and advertising departments. 





The advertising of Palmolive Company is handled by Estabi 
Lord & Thomas. Tue Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions, as shown on the opposite page, give a 
complete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of the 
Palmolive Company are readers of 
either Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as indicated :* 


7 NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
C. S. Pearce « Vice-President Yes Yes 
Felix Lowy Director of Sales and 

Advertising ” “s 
A. M. Craigie Asst. Director of Sales 

and Advertising @ a 
W. W. Gilgis Dept. Sales Manager “ 0 
i, at Sellmer “ “ “ “ «“ 
C. L. Frederick “ ’ " 3 = 
J. W. Kiloran “ “ “ “ “ 
V. Fabian Asst. Adv’g Manager “ ? 
A. J. Brent Sales Department » ” 


“Information furnished by the Palmolive Company. 


The following individuals of Lord & 
Thomas are readers of Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
C. C. Hopkins President Yes Yes 
H. P. Cohn Executive Vice-Pres. 


and Treasurer 
F. E. Fehlman Vice-President “ ad 


P. V. Troup Space Buyer 5 <3 
E. E. Bullis ™ . a1 
Frank Hummert Copywriter 6 “ 
H. E. Fraser Solicitor - ” 
W. E. Devlin - ° ° 
E. S. Barlow ” ” a 
J. H. Williams e ‘) 4 
Hugh McKay Copywriter i * 
George Baker Solicitor s “ 
C. L. Cushing Copywriter “6 “ 
Norman Klein Editor of Judicious 
Advertising 2 * 
J. M. Hanley Copywriter - si 
L. W. Thomas “ “ “ 
*Information furnished by Lord & Thomas. 
PrinTERS’ INK Printers INK MOonTHLYy 
Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Establiched 1888 y Gucnen P. Rowzi. tising, Sales and Marketing 
April 26 edition May edition 
21,200 copies 16,800 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
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INDERELLA sighed when 
her handsome sisters left to be 
belles of the ball. 

But later she tasted the joys of 
being popular and even outshone 
them. 

There are many “Cinderella 
products.” From a sales point of 
view they may be considered right 
now not worth bothering with, 
yet “you never can tell.” Under 
the right conditions they might 
“beat out” in volume your present 
big sellers. 

That item out in the plant ex- 
perimental room or that insignifi- 
cant little number which your 
salesmen seldom pay any attention 
to or even some article of mer- 
chandise which you could be sell- 
ing now, if you only realized it, 
but aren’t, may be the “life-saver” 
which will carry you over a diffi- 
cult situation some day. 

The Heald Machine Company 


twenty years ago, had developed a 
substantial business in internal 
and surface grinders and mag- 
netic chucks, technical products 
which it distributed through nine 
branch offices and twenty agencies. 
Then almost overnight its market 
“blew up.” 

Like many other manufacturers, 
the Heald Company had devoted 
its facilities to government work 
during the war. Its experience in 
grinding proved of value in en- 
abling the plant to take care of a 
large amount of . grinding of 
Liberty motors. 

With the end of the war, this 
type of work came to a close. 
What was more disconcerting, 
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the company’s regular market had 
disappeared and there was no im- 
mediate outlook that it could sell 
any great amount of grinding ma- 
chines, which had become prac- 





A Cinderella Product That Became 
a Sales Leader 


When Its Regular Market Faded Away the Heald Machine Company 
Kept Its Factory Busy by Selling a New Vocation 
to Absorb a “Cinderella Product” 


By James M. Mosely 


of Worcester, Mass., established . 





tically a drug on the market. 
Most all the factories, normally 
customers, had more grinding 
machines than they knew what to 
do with—even the large automo- 
bile manufacturers. 


FINDING THE ANSWER TO A DIFFI- 
CULT PROBLEM 


The management recognized 
that it faced a complete shut- 
down unless something drastic 
could be done—and at once. In 
this emergency, it was a “Cinder- 
ella product” and advertising, plus 
follow-up sales work, which found 
and developed an entirely new and 
hitherto unexplored market, kept 
the company’s salesmen on their 
toes when otherwise they would 
have been forced to be idle or 
seeking new jobs, and gave the 
factory an attractive production 
to work upon when it otherwise 
would. have had to close its doors. 
Thus it came about that, as has 
happened in the experience of 
other firms, a previously over- 
looked item became the leader of 
the line. 

“In casting about for a solution 
of our problem, we noticed that 
through the country, following 
the war, there were hundreds of 
small machine shops, that had 
made taps and small tools,” L. A. 
Hastings, advertising manager of 
the company, said. “A study also 
convinced us that there existed a 
widespread and unfilled need for 
regrinding automobile cylinders. 
Leading automobile manufac- 
turers had used machines of ours 
for grinding the cylinders before 
the cars were sold. Yet the aver- 
age car also should have its cylin- 
ders ground after the cylinders 
have become worn out of round 
in service. Piston rings and pis- 
tons usually simply treat symp- 








toms of motor troubles unless the 
cylinders are reground at the same 
time the new rings and pistons are 
installed. 

“In 1921 there were in the 
United States 10,524,395 automo- 
biles registered, an increase of 
13.2 per cent. Waste of gas and 
oil, skipping, carbon on the head 
of the cylinder, engine knocks, 
etc., are often due to the cylinders 
being worn out of round. Most 
of the owners of these cars were 
unaware that regrinding would 
make their machines run better 
than new and give ‘them greater 
power—a fact most motor car au- 
thorities agree upon. 

“We had sold a few machines 
for this regrinding work, but had 
never gone after sales in this 
direction. When a_ shutdown 
loomed ahead, we decided that 
we would stake our future on 
opening up this field—a job which 
promised to harassed with 
many difficulties. 

“The average motorist knew 
nothing about the advantages of 
regrinding. How was he to be 
shown that it would pay him to 
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invest $40 or $60 in a careful re- 
grinding job? The garage man 
was prone to sell piston rings or 
pistons or to rebore cylinders. 
While, to be sure, there were 
many small machine shops scat- 
tered about, it was a problem to 
see just how we were going to get 
in touch with them. 
“Furthermore, the owners of 
these machine shops were not as a 
rule big calibre men. Their ex- 
perience has been all in having to 
do with machine work and not in 
selling their services, as they 
would have to. Regrinding was 
unknown to them and it had 
technical problems which might 
scare them away. Our salesmen 
had been accustomed to dealing 
with a different type of individual 
and did not relish working with 
the ‘small fellow,’ so-called. 
“We had adapted our machine 
with particular regard to the 
needs of this new possible market. 
But one of our machines repre- 
sented an investment of several 
thousand dollars — a ‘lot of 
money.’ We overcame this ob- 
stacle, however, by arranging time 





THE SIG-NO-GRAPH 
is an electric-lighted window billboard, 18x24 inches, 
with your ad reproduced in colors and through a scien- 
tific lighting arrangement several thousand vivid color 
combinations flash your message to the public from your 
dealers’ windows. It advertises your name and products. 
It creates sales—for you and your dealers. It is a 
mobile sales-force. It cements your general advertising 
and your dealers’ cash registers. It costs from 10c to 


15c a day. Its,value is proved by its users—prominent 
national and local advertisers. Send for complete details, 


THE SIG-NO-GRAPH CO., 1400 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 
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If you 


drive off in 


New éngland 


If New England is your 
home club, the accessibil- 
ity of your agency will go 
a long way in determining 
your game. 





Location, it’s true, isn’t all the story. But, 
granting the proper experience and ability, the 
question of service, as we see it, is largely a 
matter of being on the job when, as, and if 
wanted. When an advertiser is our neighbor 
as well as client, harmonious and satisfactory 
working relations are easy of achievement. 


Rational, paying advertising is no more a mat- 
ter of luck than the driving which consistently 
sends the ball down the fairway. If you are 
playing your second shots with a niblick, we 
suggest writing for ““—then go ahead.” Nothing 
about golf, but quite a little on what you have 
a right to expect from the agency that directs 
your advertising. 





WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 


Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


60 HIGH 
STREET 


— BOSTON 
no MASS. 
La \ 5317 
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Truth 


Established 1898 


412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


The selling arguments you are using in 
secular magazines and newspapers will be 
doubly effective if used in the columns of 


TRUTH MAGAZINE. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE offers you the op- 
portunity of presenting your selling argu- 
ments to the Catholic people. 


Profitable as is the direct influence of the 
Catholic people, it may be reached economi- 


cally through TRUTH MAGAZINE. 
TRUTH MAGAZINE has been a mem- 


ber of the Audit Bureau of Circulations seven 
consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE goes to press on 
the roth of each month. Copy received up 
to May roth will be in time for insertion in 
the June Number. 


Jom bef 


President. 


EDWARD P. BOYCE JOSEPH P. SHEILS 
Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
706 Emmet Building 906 Boyce Building 


New York, N Y Chicago, Ill. 
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yayments when they were desired, 

“It was decided that advertising 
would have to carry a heavy part 
of the burden. We felt the big 
thing was to get over the oppor- 
tunity in regrinding and that once 
we had sold a man on the oppor- 
unity the sale of a Heald Re- 
grinding Machine would be the 
logical result. 


ADVERTISING A PILLAR OF STRENGTH 
WHEN COMPETITION CAME 


“We, therefore, opened a cam- 
aign of full pages and double 
ages in over a dozen trade jour- 
als reaching the kind of men we 
vanted to interest. Continually 
ppproaching the subject from new 
pngles, we showed that regrinding 
bffered a new vocation which, be- 
ause of the large number of 
rucks and pleasure cars owned, 
t would pay a machinist to get 
to. Inquiries came in. . These 
eads we turned over to branches 
nd agents who tracked them 
own. These leads, together with 
thers uncovered by salesmen, 
rought a pleasing volume of sales. 
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“In time competition for the 
market developed. When it did 
we found our advertising a help- 
ful force, particularly in view of 
the fact that our machine sold for 
a higher price. When we occa- 
sionally shifted the emphasis from 
the opportunity to the machine, 
our inquiries usually dropped 
about 10 per cent, showing that 
our original contention that a 
machinist was, first, interested in 
the opportunity and, second, the 
Heald machine as a means of 
cashing in on that opportunity, 
was sound.” 

Every inquirer was followed up 
by mail, by literature, and letters, 
giving him many details about re- 
grinding and the chance it offered. 
“Cylinder regrinding as a_busi- 
ness,” a sixty-four page copiously 
illustrated book, is looked upon by 
many regrinding shops as a 
standard reference book. It 
showed how to figure cost of 
jobs and charges; shops best 
adapted for regrinding; where to 
get work; how to start the busi- 
ness; equipment required; techni- 
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In terms of geometry— 
Given a printing job. 


Given a number of good printers. 
What is the best way of getting the job produced? 


Method 1— Get estimates, and give the job to the lowest 
bidder. An estimate is a printer’s guess, for quality printing 
is more an art than a science, and no man can hold a stop 


watch on art. 


Method 2—Select one printer who is trustworthy and effi- 
| cient, and let him charge you according to his cost figures, 


plus a reasonable profit. 


62% of our work is done without definite quotation 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INc. 
351 WEST 52ND STREET 


“Send it to Woodrow” 


Q.E.D. 


NEW YORK 
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cal information; why motors 
should be reground; when to 
grind pleasure and commercial 
cars, and gave much other infor- 
mation, including the names of 
automobile manufacturers which 
use Heald machines exclusively. 
This list included 92 per cent of 
all manufacturers of commercial 
cars and 88 per cent of the makers 
of pleasure cars. 

The trade-paper advertising 
which drew the inquiries illus- 
trated its points with many photo- 
graphs. For instance, one double- 
page spread, headed, “How a wall- 
flower machine shop became a 
hive of industry,” said apropos of 
the pictured contrast of a machine 
shop, deserted before installing a 
Heald, and rushed afterward: 

When the slump came in 1920, the 


owner of a little shop found himself in 
bad fix. curry about as oe 
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were nine million registered cars in the 
United States and et, while gene 
repairs were being well taken care of 
one very important factor was being neg 
lected—namely, that of regrinding the 
cylinders_ and fitting new Pistons and 
rings. Here were the most vital part 
of a car either left untouched or a vair 
‘roubles was being made to cure 
troubles by installing new rings. 
Owners were demanding reground job; 
to cut their gas bills, increase ¢ 
power and give them more miles p 
dollar expense, but no one had the equi 
ment to handle it, 
Satisfied that there was a tremendou 
possibility for regrinding, he sought ou 
the best grinding nent and found 
that without exception all of the auto 
mobile manufacturers were using Hak 
Cylinder Grinders; that they had be 
built for fifteen years with over th 
thousand in use. He learned that 
Heald Company furnished demonstrato 
and service which was particularly dé 
sirable to a new concern. 
This data was sufficient to cause hi 
to order a Heald. From that time a 
there (was no hunting of jobs. The fo 
mer “wall flower” shop was schemin 
for ways to turn out the jobs on hand, 
This is the history of scores who ai 
d in the most active mechanic 
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0 ee he could scarcely find qo 
4 keep the wheels turning for a half a 
s . t 

e became in truth a veritable ‘‘wall 
m.. * Nobody wanted him. 

Garages were busy day and night, so 

Mr. Hastling Small Shop Owner scouted 
for the reason. He found that there 


business in fae 3 United States today 
cylinder _Tegrinding, 

Isn’t it time a 4 drove the cork in 
the bottle of red ink by | eae to 
Heald Machine Company? 


The company published t 
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STANFORD BRIGGS INC. af 
ADVERTISING ART : Bulletin 
3Q2 FIFTH AVENUE, NY. ~ 
Layouts, designs, and Il- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
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Rhode Island 


As a Market for 
Electrical Products 


There are more than 55,000 resident, business and 
factory consumers of electricity in Rhode Island. 
Four electric lighting companies’ service is avail- 
able to 96% of the State’s population. There are 
250 electrical retailers and contractors and 4 jobbers. 








The live dealers and jobbers operating as the Rhode Island 
Electrical League are doing constructive work to educate the 
public in the advantages of electric service. Each year they 
conduct several co-operative campaigns for the benefit of the 
industry and the public. These. dealers are willing to co- 
operate with advertisers of electrical equipment who advertise 
in The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin. 


Manufacturers and distributors of electrical equipment can 


reach practically every user of electricity through Rhode 
Island’s great and influential newspapers— 


The ProvidenceJournal 
(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 
AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


These newspapers cover the State thoroughly and go into 
nearly every English-speaking home within its borders, 
besides having a substantial circulation in the border cities 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





National advertisers may now buy space in the week- 
day issues of The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin at a special combination rate, enabling them to cover 
this prosperous community at the least possible cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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To 
American 


Advertisers 


We are especi- 
ally wellfittedto 
help you reach 
the French- 
Canadian mar- 
ket which forms 
approximately 
one-third of 
Canada’s total 
buying power. 


—let us tell 
you more 
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«pv cogether Now_, 
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Publicity which reaches into the high- — comm 
ways of sales as well as into the buy- freeded tc 
ways of space. ge 
Balanced Advertising is the sum of a}};.),.4 s 
new Co-related method originated and Brith lett 
offered by the Ronalds Advertising Jman fro: 


Agency Limited, which works for the 
advertiser, the dealer and the consumer 
as advertising never has worked before. F 

This Co-related methqd is based on acomplete 
survey of theadvertiser’s problems—andso dove- 
tails ALL the various units of consumer and 
dealer publicity that they work together and pro- 
duce together—and at a profit to the man who 
pays the bills. 

It’s the kind of service which the business of 
today demands. It’s the kind of service that will 
help your sales and profits, and win your deal- 
ers’ goodwill. 

It builds to RESULTS rather than to appro: 
priations. 

The Ronalds Co-related method may be of 
practical use to YOU, and add materially to 
your sales and profits, and since it will not obli- 
gate you in the slightest— 

Why not ask us more about it? 
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little books: One an instruction campaign to go to automobile 
book and parts catalogue and an- owners. yThe company has ex- 


other made up of helpful hints 
for the regrinding shop on its 
technical problems. But its in- 
terest did not stop there. 

The machinist entering the re- 
grinding business knew almost 
nothing about selling or advertis- 
ing his services. So the company 
has shown him how to-do it, even 
o outlining the correct business 
card to be used. The regrinding 


shop owner circulates among 
many garages. The garage dis- 
mounts a motor bloc, hands it 


over to the regrinding shop and 
he latter does the regrinding and 
nstalls new pistons and rings, 
hen returns the motor bloc to the 
parage, which puts iti into the 
putomobile. The garage receives 
nh commission. Advertjsing was 
eeded to educate both the garage 
anager and the car owner. 

The Heald company has fur- 
ished all who purchased from it 
with letters to go to the garage 
an from the regrinding shop 
bperator. It has supplied sales 
etters and a complete postcard 


plained how the regrinding shop 
can exhibit at country fairs. It 
has provided mailing cards, 
sample letters and letterheads, en- 
velope stuffer ideas, lantern slides, 
large posters to put up in garages, 
cuts and layouts for use in news- 
paper advertisements. 

“Of the total regrinding ma- 
chines in use, throughout the coun- 
try, records show more than 1,500 
to be Healds, representing the 
bulk of such machines sold. 
Several years ago now; the re- 
grinding machine angle was an 
entirely untapped part of our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Hastings said. “Adver- 
tising made possible our develop- 
ing an overlooked phase of our 
business into a leader, which kept 
our salesmen humping and our 
factory moving through an other- 
wise dull period and enabled us 
to introduce our own product by 
selling a new vocation through 
advertising.” 

Sometimes the overlooked “Cin- 
derella item” can be made “the 
tail which wags the dog.” 
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NEW YORK OFFICE - 


To printing buyers in New Y ork! 


Long have you sought fine print- 
ing, advantageously purchased— 
now it is available! 
opened a New York office at 18 
East 41st Street-—(TELEPHONE 
Murray Hitt 8615)—for your 
convenience. Between our New 
York office andour splendid facil- 
ities here at York you secure the 
ultimate in printing satisfaction. 


THE YORK PRINTING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNA. 


18 EAST 41ST STREET 
Murray Hill 8615 


We have 
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Danger in 
Featuring Record Runs 
in Equipment Copy 


Figures for Unusual Performance 
Are Subject to Misconstruction 
and Are Likely to Create a Wrong 
Impression of the Machine Ad- 
vertised—But Company Stresses 
Service 


By K. H. Talbot 


Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A$& to the desirability of pre- 
senting record runs in adver- 
tisements and in articles for pub- 
lication, the Koehring Co. has 
always felt that it is a mistake 
to use any language in its adver- 
tising that gives a wrong impres- 
sion to anyone, whether or not 
he be familiar with the machine 
advertised. The policy of this or- 
ganization, therefore, is to use 
nothing in its advertising that, 
however construed, would be 
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detrimental to the construction jp 
dustry. Figures on record run 
made with machines over sho 
periods of time are misleading 

to the amount of work that ca 
be completed in a year. 

To the uninitiated, and even tg 
the engineer and road officia! whe 
are not conversant with the act 
quantity of concrete that can & 
laid with a contractor’s organiz 
tion, the publishing of such i 
formation leads to conclusions 
to the quantity that can be place 
per year. The tendency is to f 
that there must be a considerabl 
discrepancy between the effectiy 
ness of the contractors’ organizz 
tions on work in their own vicini 
and that in some other part of th 
country. 

With machines of the size tha 
are now being generally adopt 
the receiving, handling and tran 
portation of the material require 
organization. A highway repr 
sents the labor:and equipment r 
quired to handle this part of t 
work as well as the labor an 
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Dont Change Your Agency 


For a whim, or because ot clus 


some single plausible scheme 
or “smooth” salesmanship. T 


| Use care in the beginning,so the 
that the agency you select 
will be thesort you canprof- F 
A( HE: A itably tie up to for “keeps.” app) 
INCORPORATED 1896, 
Advertising Agency 
Pa ny Bivd Fp yt New 
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Circulation and Advertising Figures 
for the © 


Toledo Newspapers 


CIRCULATION 


Government statement, 6 months ending 
March 3 lst: 


BLADE Next Paper 
102,875 76,636 


ADVERTISING 
During Month of March: 


BLADE Next Paper 


Local .. . 834,442 560,602 
Foreign . . 253,034 118,161 
Classified . 193,130 165,172 


Over 100 Foreign accounts appeared ex- 
clusively in the BLADE. 


There were only 4 that did not appear in 
the BLADE. 


Few, if any, newspapers in this country can 
approach this record. 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Boston 
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The Expositor 
Reaches over 20,000 
Preachers who are 


MAA 
: INN \ SS 
RMA 


SSN . 


eee <\ 
ANTI. 


1 


The Expenditure of 


An Annual Church Fund 
of over 500 Million Dollars 


is under their supervision—expended for materials, 
methods, construction, etc., as they direct. 


The Expositor 


is their buying guide, as well as their religious 


reference magazine. 
You can place your message before these Preachers 
at $60.00 per page (12 time rate) 


Ask us to show you how we can cooperate with you. 


The Expositor 


NEW YORE * “Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton” CHICAGO 


17 West Executive and Editorial Offices: 203 South 
Forty-second . Dearborn 
Street Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Street 
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material required to mix and place 
the concrete. Conditions may 
arise where economy dictates the 
desirability of carrying a heavy 
payroll expense to drive the ma- 
chine at its utmost capacity 
throughout the: whole construction 
season, and there may be condi- 
tions, over which the contractor 
has no control, that reduce the 
amount of material that can be 
economically delivered to the 
machine. 

It is not possible for the manu- 
facturer of construction equip- 
ment to know the conditions 
surrounding the individual con- 
struction jobs, nor should he fur- 
nish information that may be used 
as a means of arriving at any 
average figure for work, based on 

maximum runs over short periods. 
This last statement is in line with 
the policy adopted by this com- 
pany four years ago, namely, to 
offer to contractors all informa- 
tion possible to assist in obtaining 
the utmost from the equipment 
manufactured by us. We have al- 
ways differentiated between the 
service that should be given by a 

manufacturer of equipment and 
the service that should be given 
by a consulting engineer. In other 
words, a manufacturing company 
may offer to a contractor a sug- 
gestion based on past experience, 
but it cannot take the responsi- 
bility of furnishing figures on 
which an estimate of cost can be 
based—From Engineering News- 
Record. 


Wm. R. Johnston Company 
Advances W. P. Loveless 


W. P. Loveless, sales manager of the 
Wm. R. Johnston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of “Johnston” cur- 
tain windows, windshield wings, winter 
enclosures, etc., Chicago, has been made 
assistant general manager. 

C. B. Johnston, Eastern representa- 
tive for the past year, has m ap- 
pointed sales manager. 








With “Implement and Tractor 


Trade Journal” 


Sedgwick, at one time with 
the advertising department’ of the 
Avery Company, Peoria, Ill., motor 
farming machinery, is now with the Im- 
—— & Tractor Trade Journal, 


A. M. 


ansas City, Mo., as associate editor. 
He has been more recently with the 
Denver Times. 
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Seventy-Four 
Advertisers 
Waiting for Space 


‘PUNCH 


T the end of March 
Seventy-four Adver- 
tisers had filed their 

orders on the Waiting List 
for space in “PUNCH” 
during the months of April, 
May and June, either fornew 
business or for additional 
space to that already booked. 
It may be possible to accom- 
modate a few of these clients 
through changes in present 
bookings, but it is inevitable 
that many will be dis- 
appointed. 

The number of Advertising pages 
carried in each issue of ** PUNCH” 
is strictly limited, and when ad 
limit is reached it is impossible to 
accept any further orders for space. 
Surely no more potent argument is 
needed to urge those Advertisers 
who have not yet made sure of 
the space they will require in the 
second half of the year to send in 
their orders without further delay ? 
Many of the issues from September 
to December are already fully 
booked up. 





The Summer Number of 
**PUNCH,” published early in 
July,isthe ideal mediumthrough 
which to link up your Spring 
and Autumn Advertising Cam- 
paigns. Considerably more than 
Fifty per cent. of the total space 
available is now sold, so that if 
you have not already made sure 
of your space, immediate action 
is advisable. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
England 
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Co-operative Sales 
Organizations Are Edu- 
cating the Farmers 


They Are Giving the Farmer the 
Consumers’ Point of View—The 
Farmers Are Learning That 
Quality and Standardization Go 
Hand in Hand with the Adver- 
tising 


By Wylie M. Giffen 


President, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


HERE has been, during re- 

cent months, an unprecedented 
growth of producers’ marketing 
organizations. The growth of the 
co-operative movement, as it re- 
lates to the marketing of farm 
products, is amply justified by the 
success which has attended the 
efforts of producers in California. 

California farmers have suc- 
cessfully organized on a commo- 


Reprinted from the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 
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dity basis and have in a measure 
solved their marketing probiems 
in spite of their great distance 
from the marketing centres of the 
nation. There are several reasons 
for this success, among them be. 
ing the fact that the producer and 
the consumer are brought closer’ 
together and because of this closer 
contact they have established 
better understanding and appveci- 
ation between themselves. 

After organization the producer 
realizes, as he never did be/ore, 
that he, too, is a consumer and 
begins to think in consumer’ 
terms with reference to his own 
product. The big thing, however, 
that has resulted from producer 
co-operation is the placing of the 
responsibility for the product 
where it rightly belongs—on the 
shoulders of the producer. 

Following organization comes 
standardization of the product. 
The most logical step in market- 
ing after standardization is a(- 
vertising of the product. This is 
logical, since no one would be 
foolish enough to advertise a prod- 














balance sheet ? 





Frankly now— 


HEN you pay the advertising bills, do 
you have that comfortable feeling of 
knowing that your expenditures are produc- 
ing a direct and profitable result on your 


It isn’ t necessary to be in the dark on this 
point. Often avery inexpensive test cam- 
paign will answer the question for you. 


LAMBERT & FEASLEY 


INC, 
Advertising 


17 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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770,000 Men 


and their families 


READ (OLUMBIA 


Its broad character and scope secure for 
advertisers a combination of general 
reader interest and powerful fraternal 


influence. 





More than three-quarters of a million 
receive—more ‘than twice that number 


read (OLUMBIA. 


Every advertiser with a direct appeal 
to men should consider the [OLUMBIA 
market as an important factor in the 
‘ concentrated coverage of his own basic 
market—both for dealer and consumer 


influence. 


A 100% men’s circulation for the 
national or mail order advertiser 
with a sales message for men 


(OLUMBIA 


A National Monthly Magazine published by Knights 
of Columbus for 770,000 Knights and their Families 
DAVID J. GILLESPIE 
Advertising Director 


EASTERN OFFICE A. T. SEARS, Western Representative 
25 W est 43rd Street, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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GREAT GAINS 


Made during the past year by 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
CIRCULATION 


Average Daily and Sunday Circulation for Month of March, 1923: 
DAILY SUNDAY 


182,740 251,135 
GAIN Sz. GAIN &&. 


1922 


23,387 45,199 


(Two Deity and Two Sunday renin in Pittsburgh 
Discontinued Publication on Feb. 14, 1923) 





New advertising record—In the first three 
months of 1923 THE PRESS carried a total 
volume of nearly 


Agate Lines 
6,000,000 Advertising 
A gain of more than 500,000 LINES over the 
same period last year and OMITTED NEARLY 
500,000 lines for which orders were received, 
because THE PRESS does not print more than 
40 pages week days. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Pittsburgh’s Greatest Daily and Sunday Newspaper 
OLIVER S. HERSHMAN, H. C. MILHOLLAND, 
President-Editor V. Pres.-Adv. Mgr. 


New York—I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. 
Chicago—I. A. Klein, 76 W. Monroe St. 
San FranciscomA. J. Norris Hill, Hearst Bldg. 
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uct which could not be depended 
upon; which had no standard of 
quality. Advertising fixes addi- 
tional responsibility on the pro- 
ducer. The more extensive the 
advertising the greater that re- 
sponsibility. 

Quality must mean more than 
a stock word in a_ salesman’s 
yocabulary. Quaity must begin 
with the producer because it is on 
him that the responsibility for the 
product rests. Eventually this 
means better agricultural methods ; 
greater production; sanitation and 
cleanliness in the packing oper- 
ations, as well as standardization. 

Pooling of the product means 
greater efficiency in handling be- 
cause of greater volume. All of 
these things, when they become 
effective in the scheme of mar- 
keting, are beneficial. to the con- 
sumer, the trade and to the pro- 
ducer. ° 
In the ten years of organized 
effort of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers there has been a decided 
and continuous improvement in 
the product offered for sale. What 
is true of raisins will also be true 
of other products in a greater or 
lesser degree. 





Making the Traveling Sales- 
man Sell the Home Town 


The importance of the traveling sales- 
man as a builder of good-will for his 
home city, thereby assisting in the prog- 
ress of its industry was the principal 
point brought to the attention of the 
members of the Advertisers’ Club of 
Cincinnati at a recent meeting. The 
speaker was R. R. Wason, merchandis- 
ing manager of the Procter & Collier 
Company, advertising agency of Cincin- 
nati. He said in part: ‘‘The traveling 
salesmen of the many organizations in 
the city furnish an ideal way to sell 
Cincinnati to other organizations throuch- 
out the country. <A slogan that depicts 
the city as it really is should be adopted 
and adhered to by every business house 
in the city and every individual and cor- 
poration should be willing to do some- 
thing for Cincinnati in order that suc- 
cess might come from such an effort.” 





The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany Reports Profit 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company, farm 

lighting equipment, Toledo, O., for 1922, 


reports net profits of $2,617,046 after in- 
terest, taxes and depreciation. This is 
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PLANTING 
TIME 


AMOVING PICTURE AUDIENCE IS 
AGOOD PLACE TO PLANT AN IDEA. 
‘ OUR FILMS, PLAY A BIG PART IN 





THE SELLING GAME, BY PLANTING 
@ GOOD IDEAS IN MINDS WHERE THEY 
WILL GROW AND DO THE MOST GOOD. e 


BOSWORTH, DeEFRENES 
& FELTON 
PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 











the first time its earnings have been 
made public since its reorganization 
about a year ago. 








Boyd’s Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
Our Price List AA-53 


deserves a permanent place 
in your records. It gives 
you the number of people 
engaged in any business or 
profession; the number of 
Residents worth $5,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, in any 
state or city. Just ask for 
a copy on your business 
stationery. 

List Compilers for three- 
quarters of a century. Ad- 
dressing. Mailing. Re- 
produced Letters. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


_, 19-21 Beekman Street 
‘@BZ New York City 
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Selling a “Business Flower 
4 ’ 
Service” 

An innovation in greeting customers is 
suggested in the newspaper advertising 
of the Allied Florists’ Association of 
Illinois. Its copy, addressed to a certain 
group located in the financial district of 
Chicago, is an attempt to sell the idea 
of “business flower service.” The 
psychological influence of flowers is 
told as follows: 

“Mr. Banker and Mr. Broker, try this 
experiment: 

“Let flowers greet your customers as 
they come to transact business in your 
lobby or customers’ room and have a 
vase ef flowers on each executive’s desk. 

“La Salle Street will benefit by what 
flowers can bring—an atmosphere of 
friendliness and a spirit of informality, 
both so important in the transaction of 
financial business. Their message of 
cheer inspires confidence in the men be- 
hind the institution and increases cus- 
tomer good-will. 

“A few days’ trial in your institution 
will bring dividends bigger than dollars 
and prove to you that flowers have a 
place in business.” 


Some Sales and Profits 
for 1922 


There is given below a table of sales 
and profits for 1922 from Women’s 
Wear. It is interesting to note that 
the chain-store organizations showed the 
highest net profits, while the mail-order 
houses showed the lowest, the American 
Wholesale Corporation being also a mail- 
order house, selling to the trade through 
catalogues, This does not mean, how- 
ever, that mail-order houses operate on 
a lower margin of profit than department 
or chain stores, but rather that they have 
been the last to recover from the busi- 
ness depression which started in 1920. 
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Started 
Hosiery 


An advertising campaign which call; 
for the use of quarter-page space ong 
a month in one periodical and six {yj 
pages in four colors in a woman’s py) 
lication, has been started by the Cady 
Knitting Company, maker of (ate 
hosiery, Phila on 

Dealer helps including display carj 
newspaper electros, pamphlets and ¢; 
culars, lantern slides, and booklets, ete, 
will also be used. In addition ther 
will be published a house magazine fy, 
dealers and a salesman’s organ. Th 
account is handled by The Dave Blot 


Campaign for Cade 


Company, advertising agents, Ney 
York. 
Callender & Lynch, Ney 


Publishers’ Representatives 


William N. Callender, Jr., has x 
signed as manager of national adver 
tising of the New York Evening Journ! 
to become president of Callender ¢ 
Lynch, Inc., a new publishers’ repre 
sentative organization which has been 
formed at New York. Associated with 
Mr. Callender is A. O. Lynch who ha 
been in charge of the New York Hom 
Journal, 


Chicago Agency Adds to Copy 
and Traffic Staffs 


M. J. Newton, formerly with Critch 
field & Company at Chicago, has joined 
the traffic department of the Charles 

W. Nichols Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. J. RK MacMillan, 
formerly with the Toronto World, also 
has joined the Charles F. W. Nichols 
Company as a member of the copy staff. 





Department Stores 


Name of Company Net Sales 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc...... 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc........ 72,664,768 
May Department Stores Co.. 61,685,253 
Saks & Company... ...00sc 15,301,250 
National Department. Stores.. 30,484,532 


Associated Dry Goods Corp... 
Poe 
Kaufman Department Stores 


Chain Stores 


72,374,905 


ie ee eee 65,191,452 
F. W. Woolworth & Co..... 167,319,265 
0, I Gos 9.005 4:00:10: 49,035,729 
Mail Order Houses 

Sears Roebuck & Co......... 160,648,159 


Montgomery Ward & Co..... 84,738,826 
National Cloak & Suit Co.... 45,357,566 
Miscellaneous 

Cluett-Peabody & Co........ 23,656,124 
Phillips-Jones Corp. ........ 11,135,416 
American Wholesale Corp.... 30,028,337 
Endicott-Johnson Co. ....... 63,659,075 


Note: The National Department Stores, Inc., figures are for 11 months only. 


Earned on 
Net Profit Common 
Net Profit % of Sales (A Share) 
$3,136,942 3 6.97 
5,043,605 6.9 7.99 
5,504,232 8.9 19,00 
1,120,205 1 osm 
1,935,560 6.3 
3,938,947 5.4 
929,000 - 
1,604,396 
6,616,417 10.1 35.52 
18,325,398 10.95 o* 
3,325,719 6.7 
5,435,168 3.3 
4,562,607 5.38 
2,047,473 4.5 
2,751,441 11.6 12.00 
932,156 8.3 ower 
934,486 Sel 11.90 
5,617,730 8.8 ower 
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Practically every important national advertiser is a 
reader Of PRINTERS’ INK, but the converse cannot be 
true—because there are many more readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink than there are important national advertisers. 


Who are the others? 


One large group is composed of advertising agents. 
Then there is a group of publishers and their repre- 
sentatives; and several smaller miscellaneous classifi- 
cations. But this does not account for all of PRINTERS’ 
Inn's 20,900 edition. Who are the others? 


They are the important national advertisers of tomorrow ; 
the advertisers in embryo who have just shown their 
heads in their favorite business paper; the manufac- 
turers who have subscribed to PRINTERS’ INK because of 
its many helpful articles on selling and merchandising. 


Every issue tells these manufacturers some romantically 
truthful tales of advertising successes; every issue 
shows them how important national advertisers have 
increased their sales; every issue brings them nearer 
to becoming one themselves. 


Meanwhile the opportunity presents itself to you to 
impress them—while they are most impressionable— 
with the value of your services, your medium or your 
materials. 


The present rate of $4.85 per page per thousand is 
32% less than four years ago. Careful buyers of space 
who weigh values know that this rate for a paper of 
PRINTERS’ INK’s class represents an exceptional value. 
The edition for March 29 was 20,900, and the rate is 
still $100 a page. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Doughboy’s 
Life Returns as an Ad- 
vertising Theme 


N advertising campaign which 

returns to the theme of Army 
and Navy life for its appeal 
is being run by Cluett, Peabody 
& Company, of Troy, N. Y. This 
form of copy, so popular during 
the war, apparently had been for- 
gotten, and it is interesting to 
see it adapted to the advertising 
of men’s white shirts. 

Cluett, Peabody & Company are 
conducting the campaign for the 
Gordon Arrow shirt. It consists 
of a series of advertisements that 
link up the advertiser’s soft collar 
shirt with that comfortable com- 
panion of camp and trench life, 
familiarly known as the “O.D.” 

The series relates the complete 
romance of the rooky and the 
khaki shirt, beginning with their 
introduction at the first equip- 
ment issue. Each advertisement 
plays up the fact that the Gordon 
shirt has the convenient and com- 
fortable advantage of the old 
camp-mate. In one piece of copy 
captioned “Galloping Shirts,” a 
shirtless doughboy is shown in 
the act of making off with an 
other’s “O. D.” The copy reads: 

“In the combat days you often 
missed the shirt you had so care- 
fully washed and hung on the pup- 
tent ropes to dry—and just when 
you were preparing to go on leave 
and wanted to be the rooky’s pride 
for class. But as bad as you 
needed it, somebody needed it 
more than you did—and Mr. Shirt 
galloped away. In these days of 
laundry tags and fenced back- 
yards, you seldom lose the shirt 
you are banking on. But you do 
put on shirts that don’t fully 
satisfy you—shirts that don’t meet 
your requirements for the inspec- 
tions of everyday life. 

“Get a Gordon—an Arrow 
Shirt—at your dealers and see for 
yourself how comfortable and neat 
in appearance it is. It is made of 
white Oxford, with the soft col- 
lar you became accustomed to 





when galloping garments were in 
flower.’ 


’ 
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Peak Automobile and Moto 
Truck Production in Marc 


The Department of Commerce staty 
that reports from about ninety Passenger 
car manufacturers and eighty  trug 
manufacturers show that 318,424 ms 
senger cars and 75,785 trucks were pro 
duced during March. This compars 
with 152,959 and 19,761 respectively, jp 
the same month of 1922. The recor 
surpasses the previous production peg 
established last June of 263,027 cars ani 
25,984 trucks. 

These reports also show that 796,79) 
passenger cars and 75,785 trucks wer 
produced during the first three month 
of 1923, as compared with 343,823 ani 
42,372, respectively, in the same perio 
of 1922. 


Philadelphia Advertises Pro 
ress of Exposition Fund 


The Sesqui-Centennial Association, is 
charge of the promotion and executim 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition t) 
be held at Philadelphia in 1926, r 
cently took full page in newspapers ty 
announce the subscription of the firs 
$1,000,000 to the fund. The copy em 
phasized the fact that the holding of 
an Exposition was assured; that the 
first $1,000,000 was subscribed; gave 
the names of the firms and individual 
contributing, and urged the citizenry 
to join the association. The aim o 
the copy was to offset propaganda by 
those opposed to the Exposition. 


Mail-Order Seed Businesses to 
Be Consolidated 


Edward T. Bromfield, proprietor of 
the Edward T. Bromfield Seed Com 


pany, of Garden City, N. Y., ha 
bought the John Lewis Childs Seed 
Company, Floral Park, N. Y., mail 
order seed distributor. The two com 
panies will be- consolidated on July | 
under the name of the John Lewis 
Childs Company. 

Arthur H. Goldsmith, general man 
ager of the Childs company, with 
which he had been for many years, 


will continue with the new management. 


FE. H. Clarke Agency Has 
Corinco Account 


The Corinco Corporation, Louisville, 
Ky., manufacturer of collapsible auto 
mobile rims, has appointed The E. H. 
Clarke Advertising Agency, Chicago, to 
handle its advertising. Newspaper, 
magazine and direct-mail advertising 
will be used for this account. 


Power & Light Account for 
Seattle Agency 


The iy Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash., is using news- 
papers of that territory in a special cam- 
paign. The account has been placed 
with the Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, also of Seattle. 
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HE present demand for lamb 
roasts and chops, from small, 
runty lambs, has so seriously in- 


terfered with adequate market 
prices for well-finished, heavy 
lambs that in one particular State 
—Colorado—an association of 


stock growers is conducting an 
advertising campaign in news- 
papers to change the condition. 

Housewives have been insisting 
on smaller roasts and chops, The 
retailer, in turn, has demanded 
lighter lamb of the packer. The 
packer has bid against other 
packers to get the light lambs. 
Light lambs command higher 
prices than heavy lambs. 

The quality, though, is in the 
heavy lamb—put there by years 
of good breeding, thriftiness in 
the individual, and good work by 
the lamb feeder. Years ago, in 
fact, it was the public’s lack of 
enthusiasm for skinny chops that 
gave lamb breeders the incentive 
to develop the great mutton 
breeds of today—and incidentally, 
in the process, to multiply the 
consumption of mutton. 

How the present situation works 
out is explained by C. A. Kleman, 
of the Denver Stockyards. 

“Here is a 100-pound lamb,” he 
says. “It dresses fifty pounds, 
one-third chuck, one-third rib and 
loin, one third leg (short). It 
cost $13 alive. Its pelt is worth 
$3.75, leaving $9.25, or a dressed 


cost of $18.50 per cwt. for the 
meat (by-products not consid- 
ered). 

“An eighty-five-pound lamb at 
$15.25, alive, grosses practically 
the same ($12.97). Pelt value of 
$3.40 leaves $9.57. It dresses 
forty-two pounds, costing $22.83 
per cwt. 


“On this basis the packer whole- 
sales forty-two pounds of light 
lamb at twenty-six cents a pound 
and fifty pounds of heavy lamb 
at twenty cents, or $10. The extra 
tight pounds’ represent only 














Changing an Unwise Buying Habit 
with Advertising’s Aid 


Demand for Chops and Roasts from Runty Lambs Is Playing Havoc 
with Market Prices for Products from Heavy Lambs 


ninety-two cents. This is simply 
because of the prejudice against 
the heavy cut. The householder 
buying the heavier leg of lamb 
is actually presented with about 
two pounds of just as _ sweet, 
wholesome, juicy meat when its 
cost is put alongside the price 
charged for the handy weight. 
She must insist, of course, on 
buying this heavy lamb from her 
butcher at the same relative dis- 
count as he gets it from the 
wholesaler, that is, four to six 
cents per pound under light lamb 
cost.” 

The last sentence quoted sug- 
gests a second phase of the prob- 
lem: the fact that some butchers 
do not pass on to the consumer 
the lower price at which they buy 
the heavier lamb. 


STOCKGROWERS’ MESSAGE 


“Does the Housewife Know 
This?” a recent newspaper mes- 
sage of the Colorado Stock- 
growers Association is headed. 

“Improved breeding on _ the 
sheep ranges has bettered lamb 
weights along with quality. That 
quality is ignored, while the con- 
sumer puts a premium on small, 
runty lambs by insisting on 
smaller roasts and chops. 

“One hundred-pound lambs of 
fine quality on the Denver mar- 
ket today are bringing the pro- 
ducer from $1 to $1.50 less than 
lambs of eighty pounds or less. 
The packers are willing to sell 
dressed heavy lambs at the dis- 
count named. Said discount does 
not reach the consumer. 

“Ask your butcher why.” 

Another advertisement, headed, 
“Attention Housewives!” read: 

“Thoughtless insistence by the 
consumer for smaller lamb roasts 
and chops is penalizing $1 and $2 
in price excellently finished but 
slightly heavy lambs sold by pro- 
ducers today on the Denver 
market. 
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“It will pay you to discuss this 
matter with your butcher. Show 
him this advertisement, 

“Increase by a few ounces the 
size of your cuts, and you'll get 
better meat.” 

Fort Collins and Greeley, in 
northern Colorado, are the great- 
est lamb-feeding centres in the 
United States, feeders there buy- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
lambs off the range in the fall 
and fattening them for Denver, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City and other 

markets. 

The stockmen are using adver- 
tising to help them swing popular 
demand for lamb back where it 
rightfully belongs. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company Reports Profits 


The Brunswick- Balke- Collender Com 
pany, Chicago, ““Brunswick” phonographs 
and records, bowling alleys, billiard 
tables and tires, reports net earnings of 
$631,631 for the first quarter of 1923. 
Net income for 1922 after interest, de- 
preciation and taxes was reported at 
$2,585,579, in contrast with a deficit of 
$2,279,691 in 1921. 
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“Household Magazine” Ap. 
points Eastern Manager 


B. P. Bartlett, for the last twelve 
years with The Capper Publications, has 
been appointed Eastern manager of 
Household Magazine, of Topeka, Kan, 
Ile will make his headquarters at New 
York and will have associated with 
him E. A. Olms and H. G. Parrish, 

James A. Henderson, formerly with 
The Ferger & Silva Company, Cincin. 
nati advertising agency, has become a 
member of the Western staff of 
Household Magazine at Chicago. He 
will cover the Indiana and Ohio terri. 
tory. Mr. Henderson also at one time 
had been with the Blaine-Thompson 
Company, of Cincinnati. 


Untangling the Webbs 


In Printers’ Ink of April 19 it was 
reported that Frank D. Webb had ben 
made advertising manager of the Barley 
Motor Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., maker 
of the “Barley” and “Roamer” motor 
ears and the ‘‘Pennant” taxicab. 

This report did not refer to Frank 
D. Webb, who is now and has been for 
some years, advertising manager of 
the Baltimore News and American, 

The Frank D. Webb referred to was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce, and 
later a member of the editorial staffs 
of the Kalamazoo Gazette and Grand 
Rapids Press. 








Eric Scudder, 


Vice-President of the prominent 
McJunkin Advertising Co., 


ne, Illinois, wrote 


us, in part, March 15th, 1923 : 


“* * * T am personally sold on the Sig-no-Graph and 
believe it to be one of the most compelling pieces of 
place-of-sale-advertising ever produced in this country. 
It has stood the test of time while numerous.others have 


” 


come and gone, 


Sig-no-Graphs increase advertiser’s sales by multi- 


plying the sales of their dealers. 


Write for details. 


THE SIG-NO-GRAPH Co. 
1400 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 























A fact is like a birth- 
mark—youcan cover 
it up but you can’t 
rub it out 


To THIS GROUP, 
Advertising Service 
means a quality of 
professional co-op- 
eration all out of 
proportion to what 
an advertiser expects 





This fact is as grati- 
fying to our present 
clients as physical 
evidence of it will be 
to those in prospect 


WY 


McCutcheon-Gerson 
Service 
ADVERTISING 


64 West Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


HOGI OZL 
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“THE MUNCIE EVENING PRESS GOES HOME, STAYS HOME” 





The Proof of the Pudding Is In the Eating 


N Muncie, Indiana, the merchandising co-operation is given the nation) 

advertisers solely through the Muncie Evening Press Merchandising 
Department. They not only promise co-operation, but deliver it. Below are 
a few complimentary expressions of this free service: 


Free Folio’s—Sale Routes— 
Market Surveys— Window Displays 


Webb Coffee, Chicago: Wrigley’s Chewing Gum: 
We use many newspapers, but there’s We highly appreciate the many fine 
no paper that excels the Press in co- window displays you have given us, 
operating with its advertisers. 7 ‘ 

Purity Oats Company, Chicago: Royal Baking Powder, N. Y.: 


We want you to know that we thor- 
oughly appreciate the co-operation you 
are giving us. 


Most certainly appreciate the co-opera- 
tion and sure it was instrumental in 
helping us gain the big distribution 





in Muncie. Rub-No-More Co., Ft. Wayne: 

Federal Advertising Agency, New York: We assure you that this service is 
We greatly appreciate the kind co- appreciated and you can count on our 
operation given our client. copy regularly. 


We Have Hundreds of Other Complimentary Expressions on File 


Muncie evennc Press 


CIRGULATION OVER 12,000—‘‘98¢, HOME CARRIER”’ 




















¢ 


POLaR FiAd | 
Rroape te he 








EDW. JOHNSON, Merchandising Mgr. RAY APPLEGATE, Window Display Dept. 
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The Loganberry 
Is Staging an Adver- 
tising Comeback 





ACK in 1915 when prohibition 
was imminent, the hop grow- 

ers of the fertile Willamette Val- 
ley in Oregon turned for salva- 
tion to the loganberry vine. H. S. 
Gile of Salem came East that year 
with samples of the loganberry 
juice and faith in it as a drink. 
To make a long story short, 
several concerns jumped into the 
business and the Pheasant North- 
west Company, a combination of 
two of the most successful, be- 
came in 1916 a national advertiser 
of its loganberry beverages “Phez” 
and “Loju,’ and an apple drink 
called “Applju.” In 1917 full 
pages and spreads appeared in 
many national publications. The 
company believed in the value of 
big space advertising. Its prod- 
ucts were marketed by way of the 
broker and jobber to the retail 
trade. The first year’s business 
amounted to $80,000, the second 
year $800,000, which was after its 
entrance into national advertising. 
The third year showed a juice 
business of one and a_ half 
millions plus three-quarters of a 
million in preserves. In 1918 it 











was felt that the period of experi- 
mentation was reasonably over. 
The company and the people of 
the Northwest were enthusiastic 
over the future of the industry. 


| Printers’ Ink of September 19, 


1918, covered the history and as- 
pirations of this thriving new- 
comer among national advertisers. 

Early attempts to gain distribu- 
tion as a beverage for “Phez” and 
“‘Loju” also sought to interest the 
medical profession in the health- 
ful properties of loganberry juice 
which is said to be beneficial in 
influenza and other fever cases. 
At that time, at the close of the 
war, the opportunity to present 
the new beverage was extremely 
favorable, as it could be priced 


lower than the then  extraor- 
Mdinarily high quotations on 
citrus fruits and drinks made 
therefrom. 
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A Straight Line to 
Your Automotive 


Markets 


ONCENTRATE your sales 
effort on that section of the 
automotive industry that your 
product serves. Donnelley 

has compiled a comprehensive index 
consisting of mailing lists covering 
each of the 14 separatetrade classifi- 
cations within the automotive field 
Our list of 1922 automobile owners is 
also complete and up to date. 


It will pay you to use our statistical 
information in working up sales quo- 
tas, production schedules, ete. Don- 
nelley has published a book ‘‘Auto- 
motive Markets and How to Reach 
Them” which tabulates the complete 
information available. Your copy will 
be sent free for the asking. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service Dept. 
| 328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Ill. 






































“Ad-Readers’”’ 


The Billboard’s read- 
ers are ‘‘ad-readers.”’ 

They search each is- 
sue from cover to cover 
for ads of interest to 
them. 

No ad is so big as to 
daunt them; no ad so 
small as to escape their 
attention. 

The Billboard is the 
marketplace of the show 
world. 


Member A. B. C. 


NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY.,BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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The 
CHATTANOOGA 
NEWS 


(The South’s Fastest Growing Newspaper) 


SUPREME IN EVERYTHING 


FIRST in LOCAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST in NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST in TOTAL ADVERTISING 


FIRST in CITY CIRCULATION 
FIRST in TOTAL CIRCULATION 

SUPREME IN EVERY WAY 
GROWING EVERY DAY 


COMPARATIVE CIRCULATION 
Circulation Reports to U. S. Government 


THEN NOW 
April, 1919 April, 1923 
Times—29,164 Times—22,771 
NEWS—17,542 NEWS—23,985 


NET PAID CIRCULATION OF 
THE NEWS for Month of MARCH, 
25,160 


OVER 18,000 IN THE CITY OF 
CHATTANOOGA — A PAPER IN 
PRACTICALLY EVERY HOME. 


COMPARATIVE ADVERTISING 


Lineage Six Months Ending April 1, 1922: 
TIMES NEws 

TIMES NEws LPaD Leap 

3,135,230 2,994,880 140,350 

Lineage Six Months Ending April 1, 1923: 
MES News 

TIMES NEws LePaD Leap 
3,224,774 3,386,796 162,022 


NOTE CAREFULLY 


THE NEWS’ BIG LEAD in ADVERTISING 
shown is based on 156 publication days for 
THE NEWS, as against 182 publication days 
ee Times—THE NEWS publishes NO 
Ss 


OUR SIX DAYS _ AGAINST THEIR SEVEN 
DAYS A WEEK. 


The above figures reflect, not only the growth 
of The Chattanooga News, but the progress of 
the Chattanooga territory. Chattanooga is 
growing commercially and industrially, and its 
leading daily paper is growing with it. 

Business is always good in Chattanooga. It 
is especially so now. Chattanooga’s 380 diver- 
sifled manufacturing plants are working full 
time, and our natural commercial and industrial 
development is making the wheels of progress 
turn for Chattanooga and its leading daily paper. 


THE CHATTANOOGA News 
Grorce F. Mitton 
President and Editor 
Wa ter C. Jounson 
Vice-President and General Manager 
For A. B. C. statements, rate cards and other 
information, call or write 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Publishers’ Representatives 


St. Louis Kansas City 
Atlanta 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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The loganberry was ambitioys, 
Figures are not available on the 
advertising appropriation of 199, 
Gordon C. Corbaley, Meinrath 
Corbaley Company, brokers ang 
manufacturers’ representative for 
food products, Seattle, has given 
Printers’ INK the following in- 
formation on that year’s cam. 
paign. He says: 

“You will remember that logan. 
berry juice was made the subject 
of quite an advertising campaign 
in 1919. The advertising was oy 
of proportion to the sales effort 
and the slump came without logan. 
berry juice being established. The 
entire fruit juice industry has 
been having hard sledding. It 
was overdone during the early 
days of prohibition and it was so 
distinctly a luxury article that 
stocks have been slow to liqui- 
date.” 

However the loganberry back- 
ers have not lost their faith in 
advertising. This is attested by 
another statement Mr. Corbaléy 
has made on the matter of future 
advertising. He said: 

“We are going ahead to use ad- 
vertising and we plan to combine 
this with salesmanship and self 
sustaining demonstrations in a 
way that we are quite certain will 
reestablish loganberry juice over 
a reasonable period of time.” 


San Francisco Agency Changes 
Name 


Advertising Service Company, 
San Francisco advertising agency, has 
been reorganized under the name of 
Kelsey-Mooney-Stedem, Inc. 

N. Kelsey, president of the old 
company, continues as president of the 
new concern. A. F. A. Stedem, formerly 
with the Honig-Cooper Company, also of 
San Francisco, as an account executive, 
will be vice-president. He was at ” 
time with Lord & Thomas. Frank J 
Mooney, previously with the Western 
staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
will be secretary-treasurer. He was for 
many years with MacManus, Inc., De 
troit, and at one time was advertising 
and sales manager of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation, Detroit. 


The 


La Tausca Pearl Account for 
Huber Hoge 


The Karpeles Company, of Providence, 
manufacturer of La Tausca pearls, has 
placed its account with Huber Hoge, 
Inc., advertising agency of New York. 
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Tf you sell in California 


you need the 


San Francisco Chronicle 


| Leading Newspaper of the Pacific Coast 


One-third of the population 
of California centers around 
the bay of San Francisco 





58 years of good-will stand back 
of the San Francisco Chronicle 
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New Home of the San Francisco Chronicle, Fifth and Mission Streets 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company 
National Advertising Representatives 


25 Fifth Avenue, New York Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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C[odays Housewife 


announces the appointment of 
RAYMOND CAMPBELL 


as Advertising Manager 


€ 


Net Paid Circulation 
325,000 (ABC) Housewives 


Advertising Rate 
$2.25 a line 


Western Office Eastern Office 
Peoples Gas Building 18 East 18th Street 
Chicago New York 
JAMES B, HERSHEY, Manager JOHN J. McCALL 
JUSTIN E. PARRISH, Jr. EDMUND C. McBRIDE 
Coast Office 


Security Building, Los Angeles 
FRED C. VEON 


























A Consumer Contest to Stimulate 


Knitting 


The S. B. & B. W. Fleisher Company Appeals to Pride of Accomplishment 


HE consumer contest has long 

been used by national adver- 
tisers for many different purposes. 
Sometimes it is designed to se- 
cure information from a large list 
of consumers about new or un- 
usual uses. At other times a new 
serics of sales ideas is desired, 
and it is realized that consumers 
are in an excellent position to sug- 
gest a change or improvement in 
the product. Many consumer con- 
tests have been held for this pur- 
pose. 

Another use of the consumer 
contest is to create pride of 
craftsmanship and  accomplish- 
ment among the product’s users. 
Such a contest was used by the 
American Flyer Manufacturing 
Company, maker of toy trains, to 
stimulate interest among children. 
Prizes were given for the best 
backyard railroad. This contest 
resulted in stimulating all-year in- 
terest on the part of children and 
their parents in toy trains, 


TO STIR PRIDE IN KNITTING 


The Fleisher Yarns Knitting 
Contest, recently announced in a 
large list of newspapers and mag- 
azines, is noteworthy, both in the 
large amount of its cash prizes 
offered and the extent of its ad- 
vertising. Eleven thousand dol- 
lars in cash prizes, with a first 
prize of $2,000, are being offered 
to the woman who can knit the 
finest garment. On the large page 
announcement in both magazines 
and newspapers the Fleisher com- 
pany says, “The makers of the 
Fleisher Yarns offer these splen- 
did cash prizes in an effort to find 
America’s most beautiful knit 
garment. Follow any idea or 
style you wish, providing you knit 
a useful article. Don’t stay out 
for fear you are not an expert. 
No professional training is re- 
quired. A novice with an eye for 
beauty may win.” 

The copy advises each woman 
to go to the Fleisher Yarn dealer 





for entry blanks. The dealer is 
designated as the channel through 
which the whole contest will 
move, Therefore, in addition to 
the consumer prizes, one thousand 
dollars is offered to dealers who 
will co-operate for the most at- 
tractive window display. Window 
display material is offered in the 


The Fleisher Yarns 
Knitting Contest 






4 


we 


4 
sloddxin Cash Prizes 


5 a 





$2000 First Prize 


149 OTHER PRIZES OF $500 TO #25 
vanes 








S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., Dept. 107, PHILADELPHIA 


COPY WRITTEN TO SEARCH OUT PRIZE 


KNITTERS 
form of small display cards, a 
large window piece fitted with 
easel, a window poster sixty 
inches long and colored to go 


across the top of the window, 
moving picture slide and adver- 
tisements for use in iocal news- 
papers. 

A list of almost 600 newspapers 
e. selected national periodicals 
is being used to carry the mes- 
sage of the contest. 
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House Organ Editor 
Available 


N energetic young man, with 
five years of successful achieve- 
ments behind him, desires to con- 
nect with a large organization 
that needs a house organ editor. 


Thoroughly experienced in the 
production of all forms of adver- 
tising. A forceful writer and an 
able sales executive. 


Has been both Advertising and 
Sales Manager. Fully qualified to 
edit a house organ of large scope, 
but will consider other positions 
of similar character. 


He is a clear-thinking, hard- 
working fellow, and will be a 
dividend-paying investment for an 
organization that can use _ his 
ability. 


Now employed, but desires a 
change for reasons which he will 
gladly give upon interview. 


New York City location preferred. 
Religion, Protestant. Age 25. 
Single. Salary $3,000. Address 
“J. K.,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 














NORWALK, CONN. 


a city of 29,000 population 


with prosperous suburban 
communities 


A large majority of the residents own 
their own homes. 


The niné banks have $25,000,000 in 
deposits, almost $1,000 per capita. 


The NORWALK HOUR 


Member A. B. C. 


with its 5,000 circulation 
(Guaranteed) 


goes right into the homes of this solid 
buying power. 


“EVERY HOUR is BUYING HOUR with the 
READERS of the HOUR.” 


New York Department Stores: 
O’FLAHERTY SUBURBAN LIST, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 
National Advertising: 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Protection of Trade- 
Marks without Recourse 
to Courts 





(Continued from page 6) 

It may be helpful to point out, 
from the standpoint of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction, what should 
be guarded against, aside from 
infringement or simulation, in 
the selection of a trade-mark or 
trade name. Among the many 
practices which the Federal Trade 
Commission has adjudged to be 
unfair and against which its 
orders have been issued, are the 
practices involving any form of 
misbranding or false and mis- 
leading advertising. From this 
standpoint any trade-mark or 
trade name which contains any 
element likely to mislead the 
public should be avoided. 

For instance, the use of the word 
“wool” or any word indicative of 
wool, in connection with a prod- 
uct not made of wool, has been 
adjudged in violation of the 
Trade Commission Act, not only 
by the Commission but by the Su- 
preme Court. The use of the 
word “Ivory” as designating a 
product of Nitrate Cellulose, 
commonly used in toilet articles, 
etc., has been held improper. So 
also the Commission had _ con- 
demned the use of the word 
“Pinene” as a trade name for a 
substitute for turpentine contain- 
ing little, if any, of the compound 
pinene. These are only a few of 
the examples of many such cases 
coming before the Commission. 

The same is true of the use of 
words indicative of a false posi- 
tion, relationship or status in 
trade. Words implying a connec- 
tion with the Government where 
in fact none exists have been con- 
demned by the Commission. So, 
too, the use by a merchandiser of 
words falsely creating the impres- 
sion that he is a manufacturer, 
the use by a retailer of words 
falsely indicating that he is a 
jobber or wholesaler and secures 
his goods at wholesale prices, 
have been. prohibited. Words 
falsely representing the quality or 
the source of a product, in con- 
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©he CORMAN COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel” 
cdtvertising Service 











Announces 
the removal 


of its offices to the 


HATHAWAY BUILDING 
49 West 45th Street 
NewYork City 


"TELEPHONE 
BRYANT 8285 


An organization of expeti- 
enced advertising men serving 
a small group of clients in an 
intimate and individual way. 


April 27, 1923 
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Do You Receive It? 
It will bring you every month ideas and sugges- 
tions for picking good salesmen; keeping down sales- 
men's expenses; getting salesmen to make more calls: 
for driving home quality; for getting the order signed 
Six Months Subscription, $1.50; One Year, $3.00 


The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago - 
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nection with which they are used, 

have also been made the subject 

of restraint orders. 

In fact the Commission takes 
jurisdiction to prevent all prac- 
tices involving elements of de- 
ception of the public. It is im- 
material whether the deception 
be accomplished by advertising, 
trade-marks or trade names, or by 
firm or corporate style; and that 
the act does not constitute the ap- 
propriation of the good-will of 
any one individual competitor is 
not a defense. Such cases form 
an important part of the Commis- 
sion’s work. Of the 521 orders 
to cease and desist issued by that 
body up to March 1, 1923, 201 in- 
volved false and misleading adver- 
tising and forty-nine involved 
misbranding. 

To one who wishes to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission for relief 
against the appropriation of his 
good-will certain fundamental 
considerations should be _ pre- 
sented. In the first place the 
Commission cannot take jurisdic- 
tion of practices neither involving 
interstate commerce nor having a 
direct effect upon interstate com- 
merce. Secondly, an injured party 
cannot secure damages through 
the Commission; discontinuance 
of practice is the only remedy-that 
can be accomplished. The offend- 
ing party may pay the penalty at- 
tached to the publicity of an 
order against him, but no direct 
financial gain accrues to the in- 
jured party. As a third consid- 
eration it should also be remem- 
bered that the complainant has no 
voice in the control of the pro- 
ceeding. The Commission issues 
the complaint in its own name 
and conducts the proceeding by 
its own counsel, It avails itself 

of the aid of the complainant only 
by accepting what evidence he 
may be in a position to offer. 

On the other hand, it should be 
borne in mind that the proceedings 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
are conducted at the expense of 
the Government; that they are 
usually more expeditious than the 
ordinary court action; and that 
the Commission’s orders take ef- 
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For Years with NY's 
Most SuccesFuL 
Commercial House — 
ualifications : 
Snappy Visualizing 
Convincing Roughs 
Solisfying Finish 


Diescnuentt and Mechanics! Beat 
‘Technica! drawing of any 











fect, not merely within the limits ' 


TYPEWRITER 


Special 


) SALE 


sensational 
Sale by one 
of the 
world’s 
largest 
distributors 





LOWEST Thousands of these 
Standard Make, 
PRICES guecennend high 
grade, perfect type- 
EVER writers have al- 


OFFERED «ceady been sold. 

The rest won’t last 
long at our wonderful bargain price. 
Each machine goes out on 5 days’ 


free trial in your own home. If you 
are convinced it is the greatest type- 
writer you ever saw, you then start 
easy monthly payments. No red tape. 


The supply at this price is limited 


ACT QUICK Sen4, for FREE 


Booklet of Vaiuable 
Typewriter Information and Special Sale 
Bulletin. 


S M I T H TYPEWRITER 
SALES COMPANY 
344-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Advertising Man 
Wanted 


Large direct-mail wholesale 
jobbing house has a desirable 
opening in its customers’ 
service department for a 
capable young man 30 to 
35. Applicant must be well 
grounded in English, compo- 
sition and letter writing; 
good working knowledge of 
country retail stores and a 
fair technical knowledge of 
general merchandise. Above 
all else he must have crea- 
tive ability and a keen imagi- 
nation for getting up layouts, 
sale plan ideas and broad- 
sides for the country retailer. 
Position offers excellent op- 
portunity with room for ad- 
vancement to the right man. 
Give full particulars and 
salary desired in first letter. 
Address “‘C. D.,” Box 164, care 


Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 














Middle Western 
Representative 


who has successfully sold automotive 
business-paper advertising—class pub- 
lication space—outdoor advertising. 
One who has found by experience that 
he is NOT for instance a whale as ad- 
vertising manager of a tire company. 

A well-grounded salesman, with su- 
preme confidence in his ability to sell, 
who will work, who knows the dealer 
by actual contact (what he buys and 
why), who is thoroughly acquainted 
with advertisers and agents in the 
Middle West and can earn a real in- 
come with the right proposition. 

Twelve years in advertising; 
married. 

Would you like to look him and 
his references over? A letter will 
bring both to New York, Chicago or 
elsewhere. 

Address “‘E, F.,’”’ Box 166, care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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of a local jurisdiction but through- 
out the limits of the Nation. 

Aside from the jurisdictional 
limitations of the Federal Trade 
Commission previously referred 
to, namely, that it will not take 
jurisdiction of a statutory in- 
fringement of a registered trade- 
mark; that it cannot take juris- 
diction of a case which does not 
involve interstate commerce and 
that it cannot take jurisdiction in 
any case where the proceeding is 
not within the public interest; it 
has the power to go much further 
in the protection of good-will 
than have the courts under the 
common law without aid of 
statute. 

The Commission is to a con- 
siderable extent in the forma- 
tive period of its development. It 
is still feeling its way in the 
jurisdictional field. Probably the 
Commission’s jurisdiction will in 
some fields be extended, to a 
greater extent perhaps, in the 
limits of unfair competition hay- 
ing little or no bearing on the 
subject here discussed than in the 
domain of practices herein con- 
sidered; and it is probable that its 
jurisdiction may, in other fields, 
be further limited by the review- 
ing Federal courts. It is certain, 
however, that in the protection of 
established good-will this power- 
ful Federal agency can accom- 
plish a work of great value to the 
reputable merchandiser. 


E. L. Rasmussen Joins Nathan 
Advertising Company 


E: L. Rasmussen has been made pro- 
duction manager of the Nathan Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. He has recently 
been with the General Electric Company 
in Chicago, and some time ago was with 
Husband & Thomas, a former Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Appointment for 
Powers & Stone 


The Hibbing, Minn., News has ap- 


pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representatives, Chicago, as its ad- 
vertising representatives for the United 
States and Canada. 


The Laurel, Miss., Leader has ap- 


pointed Frost, Landis & Kohn, publish- 


ers’ representative, New York, as _ its 
national advertising representatives. 
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H. Guy Rawlins, 
the man who 
knows Holland. 








Here Now — 


but only till May 22nd! 


For a few weeks you can draw on the whole experience of a 
trained, travelled man who knows the Dutch market like a book. 
Guy Rawlins is here with valuable information on selling 
American products in Holland—on the many big opportunities 
for American enterprise. He knows Dutch manners and 
customs and buying habits and how you can appeal to them 
with economy and profit. He knows the Dutchwoman’s 
viewpoint, tco. 

Equally important for you, he knows America and he speaks 
your language. 

You are cordially invited, without obligation, to use this 
service of Dutch market knowledge. Mr. Rawlins’ addresses 
will be as follows :— 


New York (up to April 28) Hotel Vanderbilt 
Cleveland (April 30—May 2) Hotel Stat er 
Detroit (May 3—5) Hotel Statler 
Chicago (May 7—16) Hotel Blickstone 


Pittsburgh ‘May 17—18) Hotel William Penn 

Philadelphia (May 19—22) Hotel Bellevue-Stratford 
but correspondence at any time during his trip will reach him if 
addressed to Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. 

Mr. Rawlins will be very glad to arrange conferences 

with business executives, either at their own 

offices or at the above addresses. 

H,. GUY RAWLINS 
Dir etor of Foreign Advertising to 





[)E QURANT 


The Newspapers that C-O-V-E-R_ Holland 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


What does the twelve and a half per cent wage increase recently 
granted to New England workers mean to you? 


A wage increase in New England means more to you than in any 
other section of the country. New England is a highly concen- 
trated manufacturing district. Its industrial cities are filled with 
skilled workers many of whom are now being paid war peak wages. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston recently pointed out that: 
“Until the cost of living increases considerably more than it already 
has, the wage advances just granted, together with a continued 
high volume of employment, should materially increase the pur- 
chasing power of a large proportion of the workers in the fac- 
tories of New England.” 


The new wage scale offers you an exceptional opportunity for 
additional business because it means an increased purchasing power 
among the large majority of the New England consumers. 


Put your products up to these prosperous New Englanders through 
the Home Daily Newspapers of New England—they are issued 
in the great industrial centers and give a general coverage of the 
entire New England Market. 








WORCESTER, MASS. Z5y20RAM 
Daily Circulation. 73,957 A. B. C. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23, 911 A. B.C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 

POST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation ‘46, 700 A. B.C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., rope 
Daily and Sunday Cis., 35,514 oO. 
Population 165,000, with ais 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., et plead 
Daily Cir. over 10, 829 B.C.—3c 
Fupalution 25,688, with oo 60,0 000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27, 639 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS.., 5 at espe 
Daily Circulation 22, 393 P O.—2c copy 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation i 160 A.B.C.—3ec copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation il, 970 P. 
Population 22,779, with ciate 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10,815 A. B. C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §'Mencuny 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., = 

Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150.000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 46, 463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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California Association 
Seeks Improved Adver- 
tising Instruction 





eon ATION of plans for 


improved courses in advertis- 


the common interests of advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers were 
the principal results of the sixth 
semi-annual convention of the 
California Advertising-Service As- 
sociation, which was held at Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, Cal., April 12 


to 15. , 
Following the recommendation 
of the board of directors, the as- 
ciation will work during the 
next six-month period for improv- 
ing advertising instruction in uni- 
versities. The organization hopes 
to build up a corps ef available 
college graduates for agency staffs 
and executive posts. Sound train- 
ing in the fundamentals of adver- 
ising as an economic force will 
ie stressed. 

Greater revenues will be ob- 
ined for the association through 
the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Memberships 
will be re-classified according to 
the size of the members’ organi- 
ations and volume of business 
done, 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention were F. J. O’Brien, 
editor of the Chico, Cal., Enter- 
prise, and Don Francisco, of the 
los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas, who is chairman of the 
nedia relations committee. 

Free advertising was scored by 
the Chico Enterprise editor, who 
yoke on “The Smaller Newspaper 
and the Advertising Agency.” Lack 
of space and high composition 
wsts make all attempts to get 
uch free space useless, he stated. 
President Alvin Long, of the 
long Advertising Service, San 
lose, presided at the convention. 


L. E. Smith Elected Director 
of Ruthruff & Ryan 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York 
avertising agency, has elected Lester E. 
Smith to its board of directors. He has 
en a member of the staff for the last 
tn years, 
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Many Thousands 
of Portland, Maine 


Families 
take the ‘‘Express’’ 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


U. §. Census gives Portland 16,801 
families. ‘‘Express” City Circulation 
16,893 net paid average for six months 
ending March 31, 1923. 
This shows how conservative is 
our estimate that the ‘‘Express’’ 
is taken in 


15 of every. 16 


Portland Homes! 


“Express” has largest circulation in 
its history. Each three months during 
1923 shows a GAIN over the preceding 
three months’ period. 





| 





Portland’s only Evening paper. 
Portland’s only Three-Cent daily. 


PortlandExpress 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








51%-! 


In 1920 the net paid daily circulation of The 
Daily Herald was 2527. The last official 
audit in 1922 gave the circulation as 3839. 


An increase in two years of 51%, gained 
purely through the merit of the paper. No 
premiums, contests, or artificial circulation 
stimulants of any kind have been used. 


The Daily Herald is a clean, wholesome, in- 
teresting newspaper welcomed evenings into 
3900 of the best homes on the Mississippi 
Coast—a section with real buying power. 


THE &% Dairy HERALD 


Biloxi Mississippi Gulfport 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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Probably the 


E nd most encouraging 
vidence thing about mar- 
against the kets is that they 
Saturation are always in a 
Will=0’-Wisp state of flux. 


New ideas, new 
inventions, new living habits, new 
social tendencies are steadily al- 
tering the status of markets. Few 
markets remain exactly the same 
any two years in succession. 

We say this is encouraging—at 
least, from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint. If he keeps himself 
ready to meet these changing con- 
ditions, his markets never dry up. 
There are always new selling 
worlds for him to conquer. 

That is rather abstract talk, so 
let us consider a few examples. 
Last week John McE. Bowman 
announced that chapels for medi- 
tation and prayer would be in- 
stalled in all Bowman hotels. The 
idea was suggested to Mr. Bow- 
man by Joseph E. Wilson, a 
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Philadelphia lawyer, who fo 
some time has been advocating 
chapels as an additional room fo 
every home. According to the 
report the Gorham Company has 
already been commissioned to de. 
sign these Bowman chapels. 4 
few years ago the Gorham Com. 
pany certainly could not have an. 
ticipated the development of such 
a peculiar outlet for one of the 
departments of its business. And 
yet, if the idea takes hold, what 
a promising eutlet it appears 
to be! 

It was last week also that 2 
news report came from Minne. 
apolis announcing that a large 
hotel there was installing radio 
plugs in every room. Guests can 
obtain headphones at the office by 
paying a small fee. That is an 
apt illustration of what we mean. 
New inventions and new ideas are 
making it necessary for a hotel 
that wishes to give 100 per cent 
service constantly to increase the 
number of service appurtenances 
that must be placed in rooms. 
Thus is the hotel market always 
expanding. 

We mentioned the hotel field 
only by way of illustration, It 
is the same in almost every other 
market. The things required, for 
instance, for a well-equipped home 
are on the increase all the time. 
And take the farmer! How his 
needs are increasing is astonish- 
ing. In the April number of The 
Farm Journal there is an article 
telling of an organization of the 
Talbot County Fire-Engine Com- 
mittee. The farmers of this Mary- 
land county have got together and 
started a fire-fighting department 
of their own. It is located in the 
centre of the county, and on the 
outbreak of a rural fire in any 
part of the county, the equipment 
is raced to the scene. 

Until recently no one could 
have surmised that farmers would 
ever be in the market for fire- 
fighting apparatus. When a fire 
started in the country little could 
be done to fight it, unless the 
neighbors arrived in time to or- 
ganize a bucket brigade. But the 
coming of the motor, good roads, 
water pressure systems for rural 
homesteads and the improvement 
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> for} ,f chemical preparations, now 
cating | makes it possible for country folks 
m for } io have their fire departments just 
O the Jas city folks long have had them. 
Y has} jt may not be long before many 
to de. progressive rural districts have 
Ss. A} adequate fire protection. 
Com-| Changes of this sort are taking 
€ an- J place so rapidly that it makes the 
Such | market observer’s head swim try- 
f the } ing to keep up with them. The 
And } water pressure system on the farm 
what J brought the bathroom, with all of 
pears §f its equipment, within the farmer’s 

necessities. Likewise the inven- 
at af tion of home electric plants 
inne- § opened up the farm home for 
large the vacuum cleaner, the electric 
radio f toaster and iron and grill and 
can J washing machine and dozens of 
e by } other similar appliances. 
san | Apparently there is little chance 
ean. | for markets to become saturated. 
are | Just as the saturation horizon ap- 
otel | pears to be near, the manufacturer 
cent | looks up and sees that it has 
the jumped’ far off into the distance 
ices | again. 
ms. 
ays | 4, : 

A Babel of Recently while 
eld | Tube Howls’? ©O™Ming in to the 
It city on a train, 
her | We overheard two men talking in 
for the seat immediately behind us. 
me They were evidently neighbors. 
ne. | When I cut in on XYZ, do I in- 
his | erfere with you, Bill?” 
ry “To tell you the truth, Tom, I 
he | don’t know. I am getting sick of 
de @ radio. Too much talk to suit me. 
he | /come home at night, all tired out 


7 
nd 
nt 


ne 
ly 
nt 


T 





after a hard day’s work. After 
dinner, I clap on the earphones, 
expecting to be entertained and 
instead I am obliged to listen to 
some fellow trying to sell me 
something. I guess I am going 
back to my first love—the good, 
old benzine bus.” 

“I, too, object to talk,” put in 
Tom at this juncture. “I rather 
like a talk that is entertaining or 
instructive, but I dislike all these 
propaganda talks which so many 
of the broadcasting stations are 
feeding us.” 

If only these two unidentified 
men held this opinion, it would not 
be very important, but even casual 
inquiry will reveal that most radio 
fans feel that there is entirely too 
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talk being 


propaganda 
broadcasted. 

Many of the professional pub- 
licity seekers have seized on the 


much 


radio as the newest means of - 
spreading their inspired messages. 
The air is filled with their hawk- 
ings. Then there are others who 
are so righteous that they claim it 
is unethical to advertise in the 
regulation way. Some of these do 
not hesitate, however, to get their 
advertising talks into the ether. 
In this class is the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. The 
dope sheet issued by this body an- 
nounces “that commencing this 
week the association will broad- 
cast from eleven stations covering 
the United States and Canada the 
first of a series of popular talks 
on cost accounting, prepared with 
a view to bringing out what cost 
accounting means to the consumer, 
to the worker and to the em- 
ployer.” 

It was another body of account- 
ants, the American Institute of 
Accountants, which some time ago 
resoluted as follows: 

It is the belief of the committee that 
the interests of the profession will be 
served best by the adoption of a rule 
prohibiting any member of the American 
Institute of Accountants from circular- 
izing except his own clients, and from 
advertising in the public prints, cand 
from any other method of. publicity 
which would be deemed unethical by the 
other learned professions. 


Accountants evidently believe it 
isn’t ethical to advertise after the 
regulation method, but that it is 
ethical to make speeches at din- 
ners where prospective clients are 
assembled. Evidently it is also 
ethical to get accountancy talks 
into the troubled ether. 

Radio telephony is now standing 
at the crossroads. One road leads 
on to a future of undreamed possi- 


bilities. The other leads to in- 
nocuous mediocrity. The first 
goal can be attained through 


stabilizing and controlling broad- 
casting, as the Hoover Radio Con- 
ference recently recommended. 
The second goal will be attained 
if some wise control of the mate- 
rial broadcasted is not soon under- 
taken. “Without such control, 
by law or by 


exercised either 
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voluntary agreement,” as an edi- 
torial in the Saturday Evening 
Post last week suggests, “the 
solid development of an art of 
mfinite possibilities will be meas- 
urably retarded, and the all-per- 
vading ether will become a 
carnival of interference, a shriek- 
ing pandemonium and a babel of 
tube howls.” 





The More Thesalesman who 

Calls the °XPoses himself 

to business gets 

More Sales ix The more calls 


he makes the more sales result. 
No amount of fancy selling or 
advanced sales pyschology will 
ever refute the truth of the fact. 
Sometimes the high pressure sales- 
man who sees two prospects and 
calls it a day, may seem to be go- 
ing strong. But he will eventually 
be left behind by the man who 
keeps making more calls. 

The concerns that sell by house- 
to-house canvassing discover that 
the curve of rising sales is in 
direct proportion to the curve 
representing the number of calls 
made. Personal sales increase on 
the same principle. And when 
there is a big selling job to be 
done quickly much can be agcom- 
plished by a group of men’ who 
recognize its truth. 

The time was short when Van 
Camp, for example, brought milk 
to the New York market, for 
there were 17,000 calls to be made 
in the thirty days before the ad- 
vertising appeared. 

A force of sixty salesmen, each 
of whom had a portfolio explain- 
ing the advertising to be done, was 
sent out to make these calls. 
They didn’t pick the most logical 
prospects and _ concentrate on 
them. They had to pull doorbells 
and make the 17,000 calls in thirty 
days. The follow-up work was 
done by a reduced force. 

Sales totalled a million dollars 
in one hundred days in a stagnant 
market. To call on the required 
number of retailers meant that 
each of the sixty salesmen had 
to make nine calls each day for 
thirty successive days. This re- 


sulted in 16,200 calls, leaving 800 
for the men who made ten and 
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twelve calls a day. It is intereg. 
ing to consider that a busine 
proposition involving real mone 
can be placed before almost 17(y 
retailers if sixty men will averay 
nine calls a day. The same nyp. 
ber of calls each business day } 
ten salesmen wil account for 2. 
000 calls during the year. Then 
is no doubt that the more qf 
the more prospects uncovered anj 
the more sales made. 

In many lines not more thy 
three or four calls out of te 
produce immediate orders, but th 
wise sales manager insists that a) 
ten calls be made. He wants ad. 
quate representation as well a 
immediate sales. He knows tha 
the law of averages is always 
working in favor of the con. 
pany and the man who mae 
more calls than competitors, 

The daily number of calls mak 
by a salesman varies greatly, & 
pending on the density of th 
market, whether retailers or job- 
bers are being called on, th 
nature of the product and th 
amount of advertising which ha 
preceded the call. In selling cer. 
tain technical products three to 
five calls a day are considered 
adequate. Salesmen calling ont. 
tailers with specialty products 
often average twenty calls a day 
The nine calls a day which sufficed 
to put Van Camp in the New 
York market seems a fair general 
average, if an average is possibl.@ 

Yet curiously enough nine call 
sometimes seem a big number to 
the same man who sets that num- 
ber of holes as his quota on the 
links, going out cheerfully aftera 














cold lunch at the club, to repeat 
in the afternoon. Now that the 
links offer so powerful an attrac: 
tion on spring days, it is well to 
remind men who are out to su: 
ceed, that nine is an_ excellent 
quota of calls each day. 

Golf is a good game for exer: 
cise and for sales lessons which 
can be adopted to turn blue Mon- 
days to big Mondays. If the man 
who insists on thirty-six holes for 
his golf, will set his quota for 
calls each day high in the second 
nine, he will find he is on his way 
to the top of the sales list. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
_ LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL, NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
( Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 


1920 
Western Electric Co. 


1922 
American Chicle Company 


1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co, 
(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


«<NOT HOW MUCH, 8UT HOW WELL”’ 


Norte: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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“Sh " ie A j , git is 1 

oestring Appropriations" *: 

That Launched - 

e e Every 

Big Advertisers [isi 

Among 

T IS not necessary to have a lot of money to star} Pat: 
advertising. Many of our large advertisers starte/ 

‘ 6 By-Pr 
on an unbelievably small scale. Even the smallyf te 
appropriation, if it is wisely placed, will bring result, How I 
It is not the size of the beginning, but the consistency] i 
of the effort and the management which accompaties} 4 y.1 
the expenditure that counts. How 
- — tilt = HoLpIn 
The following “first appropriation” figures indicate how humbly} incre 
many well-known advertisers began: 

ADVERT 

Hupp Motor Corporation, $100.65 _ 

V. Vivaudou, Inc., 12,000.00 Cuawes 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 11,543.00 The | 
Armstrong Cork Company, 3,000.00 

International Silver Company, 10,000.00 ~ [Because 

Hills Brothers Company, 16,000.00 kind Pr 

L. E. Waterman Company, 62.50 _fiising e: 

The Joseph Campbell Company, 4,264.00 ences 0 

Wm. Wrigley Company (total capital), 32.00  Q\onrm: 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 700.00 

The Elcaya Company (total capital), 450 |; 
Northam Warren Corporation, 2,600.00 

The Borden Company, 513.75 TI 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., 5,000.00 -_ 

John Allen Murphy in his article, “The Humble Beginnings @ 

Our Great Advertisers,’ in the May issue of Printers’ Ixg | 

MonrTu ty, tells the stories of big companies that have grov > 

from small advertisers. It is an inspiration to the manufactur 28 

who feels that he is too small to advertise, because it shows hi wk 


that the small company of today can be the big advertiser @ 


tomorrow. 
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Alt is not an article of the ordinary “inspiration type.” It is 
evidence backed by research; it is facts; it is figures; all pre- 
gnted with the cumulative power of indisputable truth. 


Every advertiser and prospective advertiser, large or small, will 
fnd in it a message to be carried over into his business. 


Among the more than thirty other articles in the May issue of 
Punters INK Monruty are: 


By-Propucts Pius Apvertistnc Eguats Woruip-WineE Business 
The story of the sporting goods business of Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 


How Important Is THE SALESMAN’Ss SAMPLE CAsE? 
What a good sample case means in successful selling. 


ADVERTISING TuHat Buitps APPROVAL FROM PREJUDICE 
How advertising has overcome consumer taboo. 


HoupiInc THE Stop-WatcH oN SALESMEN 
Increasing salesmen’s efficiency by giving them more selling time. 


ApveRTISING FieLp Forces 
What is being done to get better distribution of advertising. 


CHanceED PackaGe Designs TuHat INcREASED SALES 
The importance of new packages in competitive fields. 


Because every issue contains informative, helpful articles of this 
kind Printers’ Ink Monruty is being read by sales and adver- 
tising executives who build their successful plans on the experi- 
ences of others. For this reason advertisers are finding the 
MontHLy an increasingly profitable medium. 





ngs & 


The May issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly contains: 


—the largest number of pages 
—the largest number of editorial pages 





” Ix 


\cture 


7s hi 





—the largest number of advertising pages 
—the largest number of individual advertisers 


286 advertisers are represented in this number, 
which has the distinction of being the largest issue 
in the history of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

















The Little 


F all advertising influenced by 
the Tut-ankh-Amen craze, the 
Schoolmaster has been most inter- 
ested in the newspaper campaign 


in this field produced for The 
Waterman Fountain Pen. To be- 
gin with, the illustrations have 


been eye-catchers and the applica- 
tion not at all far-fetched. 

A characteristic piece of text 
reads: 

“Nothing is more wonderful— 
or important—in connection with 
the excavations of Lord Carnar- 
von and the discovery of Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s tomb than the writ- 
ten chronicles found. 

“Indeed, most of the 
tion relating to this 
Pharaoh and other’ Egyptian 
Kings would have been lost to 
the world had it not been for the 
art of writing. 

“But, when Tut-ankh-Amen 
wrote, writing was still in its in- 
fancy. The meaning of words and 
sentences was conveyed by the aid 
of pictures called hieroglyphics, 
specimens of which may be seen 
on Cleopatra’s needle, on the 
Thames Embankment, London. 
The Egyptians first wrote on 
stone, but they soon discovered 
that a good substance on which to 
write could be made from a plant 
growing on the banks of the Nile. 
This plant was the papyrus (from 
which comes our word paper). 
They would scratch the letters on 
with a pointed stick or write them 
with an ink made from gall-nut 
and sulphate.” 

From this point on the adver- 
tiser links up the easy writing of 
the modern fountain pen, and does 
it admirably. 

* 


informa- 
famous 


x 
_ Idling through Washington 
Street, Boston, a few days ago, 


the Schoolmaster happened on a 
sales manager friend who stood 
gazing disconsolately into a show 
window where a washing machine 
was being demonstrated. 

“This dealer gave me his win- 
dow for two days to show my 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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washer,” said friend Sales Mana. 
ger. “I wanted to attract the bet. 
ter class of shoppers, but do yoy 
think I can get them inside? Not 
so. you can notice it. It is true 
that a few sidewalk shoppers stop 
and look into the window for , 
moment. The automobile trade 
however, stop at shops all abou 
here, but never so much as look g 
my window. How can I attrac: 
their attention? Surely some of 
these well-to-do women should be 


interested in my washing ma- 
chine.” 

No satisfactory solution could 
be offered at the time, but not 


long after a talking machine mer- 
chant was heard of who, faced 
with exactly the same kind of a 
problem, found a good answer. 
As other manufacturers in the 
Class may want to pass the idea 
along to their dealers, particu- 
larly those who sell high-priced 
specialties like vacuum cleaners, 
pianos, cameras and household ap- 
pliances. here is the story as told 
to the Schoolmaster by a repre- 
sentative of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 
* 


* * 


This particular Victor dealer, 
watching the limousines drawing 
up to stores near his own estab- 
lishment, determined to get 
share of some of the trade that 
was going into the shops of dress- 
makers, milliners, art connoissetrs 
and jewelers. 

One of the dealer’s clerks was 
delegated to talae down the num- 
bers of all the cars which stopped 
in front of neighboring stores dur- 
ing the week. The license num- 
bers of these cars were checked 
against the automobile registry 
from which the name and address 
of the owner was obtained, and to 


a 


this was added the date of the 
car’s visit to the street. 
These names and addresses 


might have been as easily obtained , 
from the social register, but the | 
dealer wanted only names con- 
nected with an event in the lives 


| 
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Common. Sense 


The ‘‘bright idea’’ of this morning 
may lose much of its incandes- 
cence in the cold consideration of 
tomorrow. It frequently happens 
that way in an agency that holds 
common sense one of Advertising’s 
chief ingredients. The clients of 
J. H. Gross Co. have built their 
businesses on a sound, conservative 
basis. Common-sense advertising 
helps to keep those businesses 
going—and growing. 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 


‘‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


‘‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulation, 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Investment Advertising 
Executive 


A Record of Achievement As Adver- 
tising and New Business Manager 
Large New York Bank. 


As Bond Sales Correspondent and 
Statistician. 


A keen bond analyst both as to security and 
sales value. Practical knowledge of mechanics 
of advertising. Age 27, University Education. 
Address “‘L. R.,”’ P.O. Box 822, City Hall 
Station, New York City. 

















She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


“—~ The Magazine For Eating Places 


It tells its own story—have 
you a copy? 


123 W. Madison St. Chicago 
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“Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on 
Earth.”” 
Published 
in CHICAGO 


—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 


Member A. B. C. 











This emblem is 


your Protection 
4 Y Buy your Paper-weights, 
(SEETES, Kies Dinricn, Colentars 
and Signs from Association Members, 
Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘“‘Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 


; Now Ready/ 
Proof sheet of comic 
@ sport cuts for 
‘X houseor¢ans booklets 
|| folders write /orcopy 
le 
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of the people he sought to reach 
which would show his knowledge 
of that event. ; 

Next he selected a good grade 
of note paper and envelopes, ep. 
graved, and addressed the follow. 
ing letter, written in elite type, tg 
each name on his list: 


We regret not having had the pleas. 
ure of a visit from you upon the occa. 
sion of your shopping trip to the avenue 
last Saturday afternoon. 

fay we anticipate serving you the 
very next time you are in the vicinity 
of our establishment? We _ take pride 
in assuring you that you will find here 
a standard of service, an intelligence oj 
personnel, and a quality of wares which 
have resulted in the addition of many 
valued names to our roll of patrons, — 

In order to expedite attention to your 
requirements, we have enclosed a ard 
of Mr. Smythe, our manager, who wil 
be pleased to see that you receive every 
personal attention. 


The plan proved successful in 
interesting a class of trade ordi- 
narily hard to reach. Its success 
was due largely to the personal 
appeal of the letter, and results 
were traceable because of the way 
in which the letter was ‘“keyed’— 
by enclosing the card of the 
manager. 

x * * 


There has been a great stir and 
many secret conferences in thi 
yards of our neighbors of late, 
with Youth conspicuous through- 
out every manifestation. 

Youngsters, boys and girls, have 
been observed by the Schoolmas- 
ter, sneaking in with small pack- 
ages, busy over boxes of earth, 
in damp cellars, and the like. 

And at last the truth is out! 

There is an awakened interest 
among the young folks in the 
matter of vegetable gardens and 
all kinds of growing things. Hard- 
ware stores and garden-seed estab- 
lishments frankly admit as much. 


More children than ever are 
planning gardens of their very 
own. 

All of which interested the 


Schoolmaster, who made some in- 
vestigations of his own. He found, 
for one thing, that many of the 
seed houses are using special cam- 
paigns to children this year, as 
never in the past. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., as one ex- 
ample, have issued a most impos- 
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Tell It 


to 
~ |Upper 
| Wis- 


| Con- 


A. B. C. Map of Wisconsin e 








Map showing extent of circulation of all A. B. C. In 

Newspapers in Wisconsin based on Audit Bureau 

lists of towns where papers have circulation of 
25 or more daily. 











THE EVENING TELEGRAM is the only daily in Superior with a popu- 
lation of 40,000 and the only daily covering 15 Upper Wisconsin 
counties, comprising a farming and agricultural territory which, 
according to the last census, showed the greatest growth during 
the past ten years. 


Tell Upper Wisconsin what you have to sell through the medium of 
the Telegram. 


HAMILTON -DE LISSER, INC. 
25 West 48rd St., New York City 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Special Representatives 


$50,000 in Ad Space Contracts 
at 25% to 60% Discount 


Wonderful Opportunity for National Campaign 


We have contracts for limited space in nearly 1000 different small city and 
town dailies and weeklies, trade papers, class papers and magazines. Will sell 
paid-up rights to this space (which we are unable to use satisfactorily in our 
line), at very attractive cash prices. Here is a chance to put over a big 
campaign at small expense. State whether you could spend $500, $5000 or 
$50,000 if everything proved satisfactory. Address “D. E.,”” Box 165, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

Note:—Would really prefer selling this space to a publisher of books of fiction—but will 
consider all inquiries and offers. , 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE 
TAILOR 


Reaches 30,000 Mer- 
chant Tailoring Estab- 
lishments. 





Issued Semi-Annually 
Forms Close May 10 





315 Fourth Ave., New York 














Assistant Manager 


Wanted 


Wonderful opportunity for young man 
with manufacturer of high-grade food 
products that are marketed through own 
stores. Must possess initiative and push 
and the ability to get things done. Work 
will be along the lines of sales and 
production. 


The advertiser is a large firm with 
high standing in a large city on the 
Great Lakes. The business is expand- 
ing and the President will pay a good 
salary for the right kind of assistant. 
Give details in first letter. Strictly con- 
fidential. Write ““G. H.,’’ Box 168, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Junior Account 
EXECUTIVES 
and Salesman 


to qualify as contact men for 
a fast growing agency. Men 
with sales ability, with knowl- 
edge of advertising, printing, 
and who can sell agency 
service will find an Al oppor- 
tunity with us. 


Address “F. G”’ 
Box 167, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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ing campaign for this purpose, | 
is being run in all available 
riodicals addressed to children. 

Boys are told that a garden cap 
bring “easy money,” for parents 
and neighbors will always by 
fresh vegetables. The Ferry play 
includes a wonderfully interesting 
book of instructions, given free t 
children, in which they are tol 
how to make a_ success of 
garden. 

Obviously, the advertising, with 
a special appeal, is doing its work 
* * * 


The Geo. D. Roper Corpora. 
tion, manufacturer of gas ranges 
has decided upon a most striking 
and unusual advertising theme for 
a series in magazines read by 
women. 

The Schoolmaster’s attention 
was directed to it by the head of 
a domestic science school, who 
maintained it was quite the most 
sensible advertising idea she had 
ever seen. 

To ‘her own knowledge the 
initial advertisement had made 
many sales in her own territory. 

And the plan is a comparatively 
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AJAX 
EYELET FASTENER 


Your plan, copy, art-production, book- 
keeping and accounting departments 
all should keep their valuable papers 
neatly bound with the Ajax Eyelet 
Fastener. 

Saves time and work 
by punching hole, 
feeding and clinch- 
ing eyelet in one 
operation. 

Order from your 
Stationer or Direct. 


MACHINE 
APPLIANCE CORP. 
351-353 Jay Street 
Dept. PI 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















‘The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK . ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY . CHICAGO 


REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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simple one. But it is rich, how- 
ever, in advertising possibilities, 
since it possesses the imaginative 


qualities necessary to market a 
product of this character. 
The manufacturer advertises 
that every range is examined by 
4 woman before it leaves the fac- 
tory. Mere men do not have the 
fnal say. A disinterested corps 
of women, who are themselves 
mothers and housewives, test 
every range, look over it for 
faults and finally place their off- 
cial OK upon it. 

The production plant steps 
aside during this procedure. It 
has nothing to say. Before the 
range can leave the plant it must 
bear a tag, signed and sealed by 
a woman. She is asked to ex- 
amine it from her practical stand- 
point. : 
Roper advertising makes this 
pay-streak of human interest one 
of the important accumulative 
features of its present activities 
in magazines. 


The Scott Products Company, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of a rack for 
holding Mah Jongg counters and tiles, 
has placed its account with the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., San Francisco. 
Class magazines and newspapers will be 


e Simms 


I make a business of writing con- 
vincing Sales Letters, Booklets, 
Folders and other selling literature 
for business men who want to use 
the mails economically. Some of 
the largest concerns in this coun- 
try, and small ones, have found my 
services cost less than their mis- 
takes. Put me to the test on some 
mail selling problem you have not 
been able to answer. 


Tankoaseeybea 
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New Subscription 


Envelope 
Pulls higher percentage of subscrip- 
tions, renewals, etc., than any other 
method at lowest cost. 
Write for Sample—Low Prices 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0, 











ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
wants connection with publisher either to 
represent him in Mid-Western territory or 
to join his sales organization where 10 
years of advertising and merchandising 
experience and acquaintance will count. 
Has sold space successfully during the past 
4 years. Has had trade paper, outdoor 
and export space selling experience. Ad- 
dress ‘‘H. J.,’’ Box 169, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE 


rights to all ADVERTISING SPACE 
in ANNUAL PUBLICATION reaching 
Creditmen and Attorneys throughout 
the United States and Canada. ESTAB- 
LISHED TEN YEARS, never before 
carrying advertisements. 
DAVID DAVIS 
52 William St. New York 




















Advertising and Selling 
A field of splendid commercial 


opportunity for energy that is 
TRAINED! 
Prospectus of an_ excellent 


training sent free on request to 
Instructor in 
Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 








—for 

Sales Managers 
A billion-dollar mar- 
set! Kellogg Lists give 
names and addresses of 
ih Chain Store Buying 
Headquarters, number 
of stores operated, etc. 
Write NOW for folder. 


KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
166 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 


Photo Retouchers 


who can handle high-grade work 
only. Fine working conditions 
in a modern New York building 
with an established firm. State 


particulars in letter. 
“C. A.,”” Box 120, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 





F ALE 
20,000 Model B four-line index tab 
addressograph frames, good as new, $15 
a eo Direct Service Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





FOR SALE 
Model H-3 Addressograph, A-1 condi- 
tion; also 18-drawer cabinet. Will 
sacrifice for immediate sale, Address 


Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


An automatic feed addressograph outfit. 
Must be in good condition. ox 750, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency Commission 
allowed on Multigraphing, Addressing, 
Mailing. Overnight service. Broadcast 
Multi-Letter Service, 134 West 43rd St. 


There is a printer out of town—one 
hour from Penn. Station—equipped to 
handle house magazines, catalogues, 
direct-by-mail advertising, etc., in New 
York style without the City overhead. 
Close co-operation, auto delivery. Glen 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, i. 
Tel. 498. 


Wasteful Methods of Purchasing Print- 
ing Eliminated through my cooperative 
Advisory and Supervisory Service. In- 
terested executives shown how office, fac- 
tory, sales and advertising printing can 
be handled, within their organization, so 
as to effect substantial savings. J. A. 
Hogan, Rm. 509, 72 Trinity Pl., N. Y. C. 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

A responsible and well-established pub- 
lishing organization, with main office in 
New York City, doing a national busi- 
ness for over thirty years, is desirous of 
making arrangements with an organiza- 
tion or individual, whose responsibility 
is unquestioned, to underwrite the circu- 
lation department of their business on a 
substantial and profitable basis. 

This is not speculative in any sense 
and is for the purpose of relieving the 
management so that their entire energies 
can be devoted to other phases of the 
business. 

Answers will be treated in confidence. 
Address with as much detail as you care 
to give. 

Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 




















PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGAnNs 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work: Aj 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print. 
ing of this nature but can take on more 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N 


N. J. Phone 100. 
IF you want to increase your busines 

in the country or to know mor 
about the world’s greatest market, as 
for free copy of FARM MARKET 
SAYINGS. Frank B. White, Agricu! 
tural Advertisers’ Service, 76 West Mon 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A substantial interest in a well-estz) 
lished business now showing an annul 
profit of $30,000 is offered to a man with 
knowledge of sales management in a 
business service organization. The busi 
ness has grown too large for its present 
owner and he seeks someone to work 











harmoniously with him in expanding it, 
An investment of about $15,000 is de 
sired but not absolutely necessary. 
fully for interview. 


Monarch Films 
| 


Write 
Box 721, P. L 








ADVERTISING AND 
DEALER HELP FILMS 


Own your own business. Attractive 
advertising proposition paying 


100% gross profit. Exclusive ter- 4 


ritory assigned. Film advertising ex- 
perience valuable, but not necessary. 
Complete information furnished. 
The Monarch Film Co., Inc. 
Dept. B. Osage, Iowa 
HELP WANTED 


ARTISTS WANTED 


Experienced, free-lance, design, illustra- 
tion, lettering, any medium, Box 740, 
Printers’ Ink . 














SPACE BUYER—Experienced man 
or woman for medium-sized, rapidly- 
growing agency. One who is now 
assistant in name but who does the 
real work of space buying and who 
seeks greater responsibility may be 
able to qualify and improve present 
prospects. Write full details, expe 
rience, salary wanted, etc. Box 758, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Commercial Artist wanted by old-estab- 
lished firm with largest art department in 


the State of Kansas. One with retouch- 








ing experience preferred. McCormick 
Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas, 
ane 

WANTED 
High-class cardboard advertising sign 
salesman by old-established house, Ex- 
perience and sales record absolutely nec- 
essary. Address Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 
x eam 
ARTIST—Good all-around man_ capable 
of making layouts, and handling air 
brush. A knowledge of borders and let- 


State facts 
Box 


tering would be an asset. 
fully. No beginners need apply. 
720, Printers’ Ink. 


a el 
ARTIST— Advertising agency has opening 
on free-lance payment basis for artist, ex- 
perienced on lettering, figures and general 
commercial work. Modern, light and con- 
venient quarters, with phone service. Ap- 
ply with samples, 8th F1., 226 W. 47th St. 








Experienced advertising men accus- 
tomed to specialty to sell local merchants 
advertising space in telephone index that 
is distributed by banks. Small capital 
required to finance proposition that nets 
$160 to $280 weekly. Box 716, P. I 





A live, energetic young man to repre- 
sent us in our territory. A knowledge of 
printing an advantage. Knowledge of art 
work engravings and advertising a de- 
cided advantage. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for a young man who can measure 
up to our requirements. L. P. Hardy 
Co., Producers of Printed Salesmanship, 
South Bend, Indiana. 





Wanted—-Salesman not over 38 years 
old to cover architects and other branches 
of the building industry in Chicago. This 
offers an opportunity for a keen, forceful, 
aggressive SALESMAN possessing edu- 
cation, energy, personality and a clear 
record to connect with a large, nationally 
prominent manufacturer; salary and ex- 
penses, Replies will be held in strict 
confidence and should contain complete 
information as to age, salary desired, 
previous experience and reason for mak- 
ing a change. Address Box 728, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Classified Advertising Solicitor wanted 
for leading classified medium of Southern 
New York State. Write, stating age, 
experience, salary expected and date 
available, to J. J. Burnett, Classified Man- 
ager, The Binghamton Press, Binghamton 
N. Y. Send photo if convenient. 


WANTED—Young man, Christian, with 
some experience selling business-paper 
advertising, to sell subscriptions on high- 
class business publication, Guaranteed 
drawing account $35.00 a week, 50% 
commission. Place will be made in ad- 
vertising department at the end of six 
months for man who makes good. Ad- 
dress Box 727, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN capable of direct- 
ing the saleswork of a printery whose 
yearly capacity is $100,000 in catalogs, 
booklets, folders, etc., of a good quality. 
Two hours from New York City. He 
must be able to obtain leads as well as 
create advertising pieces that can be sold 
as advertising rather than printing jobs. 
Part or whole-time propositions will be 
considered. Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy and Detail Man by the largest 
manufacturing concern in its field. 

he man wanted knows _ trade-paper 
copy and electrotypes; is able to write 
the one and buy the other. He is looking 
for a permanent connection where he will 


- not have to “do it all” but must “hold 


up his end.” 

First letter should contain full details, 
age, experience, etc. 

Address “‘P. A.,”’ Box 732, P. I. 


ee ° 
Advertising—Sales Promotion 
General Manager of a New York com- 
mercial corporation requires an assistant. 
He should be a college graduate, either 
in law, engineering, chemistry or medi- 
cine, and should have taste and ability 
for literary work. Several years’ expe- 
rience in advertising and sales-promotion 
work, including preparing of trade litera- 
ture and copy essential. Knowledge of 
foreign languages and some experience in 
the motion-picture business would be con- 
sidered assets. Age not over 35. Appli- 
cations giving full particulars, preferably 
with photo, which will be returned. Box 
733, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 


Able, accurate bookkeeper, ste- 
nographer and private secretary 
for head of advertising agency. 
Knowledge of engineering terms 
desirable. Permanent responsi- 
ble position with opportunity 
for advancement. Only those 
with long-standing, satisfactory 
record will be considered. Lo- 
cation downtown New York. 
Mention salary or communica- 
tion ignored. Box 747, P. I. 














Poster Designer 


Capable of producing highest grade 
designs for large poster reproduc- 
tion. This is an excellent opening 
for artist who can combine good 
drawing with effective color treat- 
ment. Write full particulars and 
if possible submit samples of your 
work. Personal interviews will be 
arranged. 
Tue Dona.pson LitTHO- 
GRAPHING Co. 


Opposite : 
Cincinnati KENTUCKY 


NEWPORT 
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Wanted—Able representative, influential, 
who can sell lithographing service to 
large motion-picture producers or com- 
mercial houses; salary $50,000 year to 
party who can qualify; old-established, 
progressive lithographing corporation. 
Box 735, Printers’ Ink. 





FOUR ADVERTISING OPENINGS 
Copy Writer—College educated, under 
30, at least 2 years’ agency experience, 
$50-$60. Advertising Sales Mgr.—$50- 
$75. Man strong on layouts and type— 
$40. Space Buyer (male or female)- 
$30-$60. Personal confidentiai interviews 
by experienced advertising man. Voca- 
tional Bureau (Agency) 17 W. 42d St., 
New York City. 


Salesman of Direct Ad- 
vertising Literature 


One of the most up-to-date and 
best equipped engraving and print- 
ing plants with a national reputa- 
tion for the production of direct 
advertising literature, located in 
the Middle West, has an opening 
for a salesman of proven ability. 
To one who has already made 
good, we can make an attrac- 
tive offer with unusual future 
opportunity. Address Box 752, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Artist Wanted 


A Baltimore agency can use 
an artist who can make 
snappy layouts and who is 
particularly good at letter- 
ing. 

Figure work isn’t vital, al- 
though, of course, it doesn't 
hurt a bit. Send samples, 
which will be very carefully 
taken care of, and state sal- 
ary. Address Box 731, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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“POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Lady—Bookkeeper, 
years’ printing experience, thoreughly 
conversant with all printing detail Cost 
system, trial balance and controlling a 
counts. Box 744, Printers’ Ink, 


A contributing editor now furnish; 
editorial and feature material to ize 
tions of the highest class wishes to exten 
his field of work. Specializes in Scientific 
and economic subjects. Box 729, P. J 
i. 


ae YOUNG MAN 
Initiative, education, 3 years large agency 
now assistant treasurer, open for more 
responsible position. Address Box 7% 
Printers’ Ink. 





expert, ten 











Can You Use a Good Man in New York City? 
20 years Business Manager and Cirey), 
tion Manager of Successful periodicals. 
and always made good. A. B. Gilbert 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York. ¢ 


With twenty years’ selling and mp. 
agerial experience in handling als. 
women, lady desires position in Selling 
Department large corporation. Am coh 
dent will give satisfaction. Box 759, P.], 


ARTIST 


Figure and layout man desires desk 
space in exchange for service. Box 755, 
Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “selling”? automotive 
copy, wants connection with agency or 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
convincing copy samples. Box 737, P. 1 


Free-Lance Lettering 
design and layout artist wishes position 
Will consider part time or space in first- 
class agency. Box 746 Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Free lance; eight years copy chief big 
New York agencies and mfrs._ Part or 
full time. Box 738, Printers’ Ink. 























Young Man, 24, Thorough Experience, 


Practical, technical printing, litho, en 
graving. Accurate, energetic. Best rec- 
ommendations. Estimators’ assistant, 


order, cost clerk. 
opportunity. 


Salary secondary to 
Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 





Adv. Mgr. or Agency 


Advertising manager; sales promotion; 
co-operate with salesmen on road; _real 
results direct-mail; recent Middle West 
agency and banking copy experience; 
analytical mind, boundless energy; Alex. 
Hamilton graduate; $4,500 or —e 





MISCELLANEOUS Interview in N. Y. Box 754, P. 
Notice is hereby given that the annual U P 
meeting of the _ stockholders of the 


Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 14, 1923, at 12 
o’clock noon. has. H. Thayer, Pres. 


To Step 
I Want 


This will be my only reason for leaving 
present position. 10 years’ all-aroun 
experience. Married; age 29; college 
education. I know printing, engraving, 
copy writing and selling space. Refer- 





ences. Address Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 
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: avertising Assistant, young woman, 
oe joroughly experienced  direct-by-mail 
hone ten mpaigns, for eful copy writer, Excep- 
etail ughly ional secretari:! ability, competent assume 
rollin; Cost omplete respon sibility 3 seeks good con- 
ik, x nection. Box 757, Printers’ Ink, 
a 
‘urnishing Wants to Become Established—Young 
© publica. Plady, graduates from School of Journal- 
to extend | ism, University of Missouri, April 20, | 
Scientife | desires position in editorial department | 
, PT fof a newspaper or magazine. St. Louis | 
Office. Box 717, Printers’ Ink, 
© agency, eeper-Stenographer; office man- 
er More eee young lady accustomed 
ed taking full charge advertising office, 
——_ Ff desires connection with growing N. Y. 
rk City? agency where accuracy, initiative will be 
Cireul, appreciated. Box 719, Printers’ Ink. 
a. - 
Gilbert, FREE LANCE WRITER 
Years of agency experience on many 
dan types of accounts. Prepares folders, 
tes booklets, letters, trade-paper copy, etc. 
Selling Reasonable prices. Box 751, P. I. for 
mM conf. ‘ 
9,P.1. | ADVERTISING MAN OF MATURE 
——— | EXPERIENCE open for, immediate con- 
nection with agency or manufacturer 
$ desk (New York). Eight years’ experience 
' 756 planning and preparing every kind of 
nm, advertising. Box 741, Printers’ Ink. 
ER Young man, selling experience and knowl- 
motive | edge of sales management, seeks position 
cy or ff as assistant to sales manager, advertising 
nd for | manager or advertising agency in re- 
P. J, ff search department. Chicago preferred. 





f big | has had some experience. Box 730, P. I. 
rt or 

Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
in, Young man, 24 years old, 6 years’ expe- 
en. | tience manager multigraph and mailing 
rec: department, who can give production, 
ant handle help, systematize the department, 
y to | save thousands of dollars, seeks connection 
, where services will be appreciated; A-1 

—__ | references. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Salesman—First-class, long 
on; | experience, successful record in general 
real | magazine, class and trade publication 
fest work, now engaged, seeks larger op- 
ce; | portunity with permanence. Forceful 
lex. | solicitor, capable department manager or 
me. | representative New York and Eastern 
__ | territory for out-of-town house. Best 

credentials. Box 736, Printers’ Ink. 

. . 
Publicity Manager 

Dynamic executive, possessing 10 years’ 
successful experience putting over big 
ng bonafide propositions, is available for a 
nd new and probably greater task. Versatile 
ge 4 Writer of skill and finesse; compelling 
g ker of dominant address and winning 
~4 Personality. Public speaker. One of 
k. most successful high-class ‘‘press agents’ 
















































Box 749, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 

Graduate of Columbia University Adver- 
tising Course desires position where fu- 
ture is more important than salary. Fa- 
miliar with printing practice, layouts and 
copy. Possesses energy and initiative and 











incountry, Best references. Box 742, P.I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


V JANAMAKER ADVER- 

TISING has individual- 
ity. Have you wished that 
your retail copy could have 
that quality? If so, here is your 
chance. Our No. 1821-B was 
trained in the Philadelphia store 
and has written pyramids of copy 
for the famous New York house. 
Knows merchandise and fashions, 
has executive capacity and ‘‘genius 
for taking pains.’’ Asking $5,000. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Live artist, versatile, has executive abil- 
ity, quick visualization,.original ideas and 
makes layouts rapidly, knows and works 
any medium of reproduction, not 
afraid to work. Wants a live organi- 


zation. Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist-Draughtsman wants connection 
with a progressive business publisher, 
who demands exactness in lettering, edi- 
torial line work, finished layouts and 
small pen-and-ink drawings. Can service 
both advertising and editorial depart- 
ments. Knows engravings. Box 753, P. I. 





If Results Determine—I increased cus- 
tomers 50% in 1922 in present position. 
For former small manufacturer I pre- 
pared form letter system that produced 
$50,000 direct business one year. Let 
me submit my nine years’ records. Uni- 
versity education. Age 31. Salary open. 
Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Opportunity in advertising or 
sales promotion with agency or corpora- 
tion; college education; experience in 
jewelry, watches, electrical, hardware and 
agricultural lines. Copy and _ research 
experience; 27 years old; married; good 
personality; best of references. Employed 
by N. Y. concern. Box 743, P. I. 





BECAUSE I am not employed to my 
full capacity in my present position I 
am seeking another in which a genuine 
talent for forceful and convincing writ- 
ing, an experience in advertising, pub- 
lishing and journalism that is both broad 
and full, can find scope. Age 28, salary 
moderate. Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 





In the twenty-five years I was in the 
publishing business I never found her 
equal, For ten years she had complete 
charge of the Clerical Dept. of my busi- 
ness. Her age is twenty-seven. She is a 
one hundred per cent proficient book- 
xeeper. She is the sort of an employee 
who does things without the necessity of 
being told to do them—and her judgment 
is good. Because of a recent change in 
my business, her position has been va- 
cated and she is now seeking an en- 
gagement with a Chicago publisher. I 
will gladly recommend and write further 
about her to anyone interested in her 
services, Address Box 724, P. I. 
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Are Your Dealers 


Satisfied ? 


9 5e 


You can win the favor and support of 
dealers best with Outdoor Advertising. 


Dealers know the value of its permanence. 
They see its effect in consumer demand and 
appreciate the active movement of goods thus 
advertised. 


This begets confidence and promotes volume 
dealer purchases. 


The factor of dealer co-operation often 
makes or breaks the force of many advertising 
campaigns. 

Frequently such campaigns lack the power 
to stimulate dealer enthusiasm and to accelerate 
active buying in every neighborhood. 


The confidence expressed by dealers in 
Outdoor Advertising is born, not of theory, 
but of actual experience at the point of purchase. 


Se OG 





Siiters Cisack G. 
=O) 


wry 


Branches in 49 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 






CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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BIG SPACE in Chicago 
Tribune is Close Linked 
With Success 


ESTIMONIALS are often discounted, but 
we believe that this one is bullet proof. 
Here are the 24 national advertisers which 
used most space in The Chicago Tribune 
between January 1, 1919, and December 31, 

















1922. 
Lineage 
Sterling Products Co: .. ...66:6065.00c00% 240,259 
CHICRM: AUMEFICRI o.oo. 0:<c0i60s.s:00.0sies 161,992 
Columbia Graphophone & Dictaphone.. 155,988 
Re oi 5a sis) olspolcias we-eimeiies 154,350 
Crowell Publishing Co................. 144,800 
Standard Oil of Indiana.............% 142,100 
2 ar 140,228 
Victor Talking Machine Co............ 139,917 
OO 2 rrr rere 137,991 
Willys-Overland Automobile........... 132,514 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heels.............. 129,534 
R. j. Reynolds Tobacco Co............ 128,464 
Hudson AGtqiNOBHe «0. oiccccccccewcn 119,104 
Packard Automobile .................. 113,661 
Calumet Baking Powder Co............ 107,856 
re rrr 105,803 
es ae een eae 94,566 
International Magazine Co............. 93,404 
Cadillac Automobile ................ 88,716 
Oe cre rere 88,512 
Franklin Automobile ...........0eses00 88,483 
Galbette Garey RaBOF 6... o.6icccicciaccccace 87,707 
Studebaker Automobile ............... 86,876 
Steele-Wedeles Co. (Wholesale Grocers) 85,805 
Consistent, adequate advertising in The Chicago | 
Tribune makes small businesses big and big 
businesses bigger. ! ih 
The Ohicage Cribrne | 
DATHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI(A 











512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York CuHIcaGo Los ANGELES 











